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BOOK III. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY OP THE CITY AND AINSTEY 

OF YORK. 



CHAPTER I. 

SITUATION, BTTM0L06T, EXTENT OF YORK FROM THE EARLIEST 

PERIOD, AND CIVIL OOVERNMENT. 

YoRK^ or Eboracum^ is situated at the confluence of the chap.i. 



rivers Ouse and Foss^ near the centre of Great Britain^ Situation. 
and in one of the most rich and extensive plains or vallies 
in England. It isnearly midway distant between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh^ being one hundred and ninety-eight 
miles from the former, and two hundred and one from 
the latter. 

The origin of York and the etymology of its name Etymo- 
are equally involved in obscurity. Our early histori- °^^* 
ans assert that it was built by Ebraucus, the son of 
Mempricius, a British king, the third from Brute, and 
called from its founder Caer Ebrauc,^ or the city of 

* Caer Ebraue, or Eboraevm, ig the first in the list of cities given 
hy NennittB» ap. Gale XV* Script. Caer, or Kaer, is a British word 
tfgnifying city. 

VOL. II. b; 



2 HISTORY OF 

ROOK III. Ebraucus. Sir Thomas Widdrington and some others 
have conjectured, that a colony of CeltBd, from the town 
of Evora in Portugal, or from Ebura in Spain, flying from 
the swords of the Carthaginians or Romans, or a colony 
of Eburones, a people who in the time of Caesar in* 
habited the town of Liege, might have found their way 
into this country, and given to the place where they had 
fixed their habitation the name of Eborac, which, with a 
Latin termination, was changed into Eboracum. Leland 
and Camden consider the name as derived from its 
situation on the river Ure or Eure, which now takes the 
appellation of Ouse, a river below Boroughbridge. In 
regard to its modern name of York, a similar variety of 
conjecture prevails. The most probable and obvious 
etymology seems to rest on Eure, the name of the river, 
and wic, the Saxon word for a place of refuge or retreat.* 
If it could be proved that the river had formerly retained 
the name of Eure as low as the city, this derivation 
would appear unquestionable. Eurewic would imply 
, a place of retreat or strength on the Eure; and 
the same might, in popular pronunciation, be readily cor- 
rupted to that of York. In Domesday Book it is called 
Civitas Eborum, and Euruic. Humphrey Lluyd, the learn- 
ed Welsh antiquary, in mentioning the Brigantine towns 
that are in Ptolemy's Geography, says, ''Eboracum is well 
known to be the very same city that the Britons' called 
Caer-Efiroc, and is now contracted into York.'' JDrake^ 
in his Eboracum, has collected the various opinions which 
have been ofiered upon this subject, and which only serve 
to show how futile is the attempt to solve a difficulty 
buried in the obscurity of upwards of twelve centuries. 
Alcuin, a native of this city, who wrote in the latter part 

* Ea-'Ure-wie, i. c. castnim aJ vel secus aquain Ure. Bonuier** 
Stix. Diet 
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of the seventh century, says, "that York was built by the ^^^'^^*' >» 
Romans ;" and he has left his testimony on this subject in 
the following lines : — 

" Hanc Romana manus muris, et turribus, altam. 

Fandavit prime 

Ut fieret ducibus secura potentia regni ; 

Et decus imperii, vterrorque hostiUbus armis." 

" Tbis city first by Roman hand was formed. 
With lofty towers and high-built walla adorned, 
To gire their leaders a secure repose ; 
Honour to the empire, terror to their foes." 

The resemblance which York bears to the form of 
ancient Rome gives some coim'tenance to this opinion ; 
the plan of Rome, left by Fabius, represents it in the form 
of a bow, of which the Tiber was the string, as the Ouse 
may be said not unaptly to be the bow*string of York. 
Both these rivers run directly through the cities which 
they water, and have contributed to their ancient splen* 
dour and ultimate consequence. 

From the concurrent testimony of historians Eboracum <3oYeni- 

... , - 1 T* , ment ami 

was not a municipium, but a colony. Between these two state of 
forms of Roman government there was an essential the'Roman 
difference. A colony was always formed of Roman ^^' 
citizens; a municipium connsted of the natives of a 
conquered country made free, and enjoyed the same 
privileges as the city of Rome. Under the political 
economy of the Romans there were two sorts of colonies ; 
the civil, drawn out from among the togati or gowned 
citizens, as well as the mixed people ; and the military, 
composed of legionary soldiers, who were unfit for service, 
and were settled in cities and towns, with extensive dis- 
tricts annexed as a reward for their services to the 
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BOOK iir republic Eboracum, however^ although entirely a mili- 
tary colony, seems, like Rome, to have been governed 
both by military and municipal laws ; for here was the 
praetorium, where the emperors sometimes sat in person, 
and from this chief tribunal gave laws to the whole empire. 
We may therefore regard Eboracum, or York, as the 
picture of Rome in miniature, and as possessing a just 
claim to the titles of '' Britannici Orbis, Roma altera^ 
Palatium Curiae, and Praetorium Caesaris,*' titles with 
which it is dignified by Alcuin.* 

From the circumstance of the Ebor, now called the 
Ouse, running directly through the city, York was more 
capable of augmenting its commercial concerns than 
Isurium, which was situated near the river Ure ; and also 
of furnishing the Romans^ who were peculiarly partial to 
tlieir hot and .cold baths, with an ample supply of water. 
Here then, doubtless^ was the cause of preference ; and 
hence it might receive a name indicative of its situation ; 
for although Urica and York are not exactly the same, 
if we recollect the Romans were succeeded by the Saxons, 
the diflbrence may be purely dialectic^ 

Drake supposes the Prastorian palace occupied the 
whole space of ground extendmg from Christ's church 
through all the houses and gardens on the east side of 
Goodramgate and St Andrew's gate, through the Bedem 
to Aldwark. The royal baths would, in all probability, 
occupy a ^considerable part of this extent. 

Early his- It was during the residence of Severus, that York 
shone in its full splendour. The prodigious concourse 
of tributary kings, foreign ambassadors, and other persons 
of distinction, who crowded the court of the sovereigns 
of the world at this period, when the Roman empire was 

* Aleuin Ap. Leland, GoU. 6. 
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at the zenith of its power ; in addition to the emperor's CHAP. L 
own magnificence, his numerous retinue, the noblemen of 
Rome, or the officers of the army, all which would neces- 
sarily attend him, must have exalted Eboracum nearly 
to the summit of sublunary grandeur. 

In this emperor's reign, a temple dedicated to Bellona, 
the goddess of war, was standing at York ; and Camden 
remarks that Severus, on entering the city, being desirous 
to sacrifice to the gods, was met by an ignorant augur, 
who led him by mistake to this temple ; which in those 
days was considered as ominous of the emperor's death. 
Drake believes this temple to have stood without Bootham 
bar ; but in what exact situation none can tell. Before 
the temple stood a small column, called the martial pillar ; 
whence a spear was thrown, when war was declared 
against an enemy. 

History is nearly silent respecting York, from the 
Roman period till the year 1137, in the reign of King 
Stephen ; when a fire; occasioned by accident, spread so 
extensively as to bum down the cathedral, St Mary's 
abbey, St Leonard's hospital, thirty-nine parish churches 
in the city, and Trinity church, in the suburbs. 

This ancient and venerable city had now been gradu* 
ally reduced from the metropolis of an empire, to the 
capital of an earldom. The limits of the district 
included under this term were, for a long time, co-exten- 
sive with the boundaries of Northumbria as a kingdom. 
At what precise period its various subdivisions were made 
cannot be easily ascertained. Alfred the Great is allowed 
to have portioned out the kingdom of England into shires ; 
but if the northern part of the nation was subdivided into 
the present counties in his reign, the earldom of Northum- • 

bria appears, long after that time, to have embraced most 
of its original extent 
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BO OK HI. and garden ground Value in King Edward's time six- 
teen shillings, now three. 

^' In Osboldeuuic (Osboldwick) there are six carucates 
of land belonging to the canons, where there may be 
three ploughs. The canons have now there two ploughs 
and a half, and six villanes and three bordars having two 
plouglis and a half: Likewise in Mortun (Morton) the 
canons have four carucates of land, where there may be 
two ploughs ; but it is waste. These two villages are 
one mile in breadth and one in length. 

*'In Stocthun (Stockton) there are six carucates, 
where there may be tliree ploughs. They are waste : 
of these, three belong to the canons, and three to earl 
Alan. These are half a mile in length, and half a mile 
in breadth. 

" In Sabura (Saubum) there are three carucates, 
where there may be one plough and a half. Waste. 
Ralph Paganel holds it. The canons say that they 
themselves had it in the time of King Edward. 

" In Heuuarde (Heworth) Orme had one manor of 
six carucates of land, where there may be three ploughs. 
Hugo, son of Baldric, has now one vassal and one plough : 
value in King Edward's time ten shillings, now five shil- 
lings. In the same village Waltef had one manor of 
three carucates of land ; Richard now has it of the earl 
of Morton : value in King Edward's time ten shillings, 
now ten shillings and eightpence. This village is one 
mile long and half a mile broad. 

" In Fuleford (Fulford) Morcar had one manor of ten 
carucates of land. Earl Alan now has it : there may be 
five ploughs. There are now in the demesne two ploughs, 
and six villanes have two ploughs there. It is in length 
one mile, and in breadth half a mile. Value in King 
Edward's time twenty shillings, now sixteen. In the 
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circuit of the city Torfin had one canicate of land, and CSHAP. !• 
Torchil two carucates ; these two ploughs may till. 

" In Cliftune (Clifton) there are eighteen carucates of 
land subject to the tax geld or gelt ; these nine ploughs 
may till : it is now waste. Value in King Edward's time 
twenty shillings. Of these Morcar had nine carucates 
of land and one half to be taxed^ which five ploughs may 
till. 

" Earl Alan has now there two ploughs^ and two vil- 
lanes and four bordars with one plough. In it are fifty 
acres of meadow : of these twenty-nine belong to 
St. Peter, and the other to the earl. Besides these the 
^chbishop has eight acres of meadow. This manor 
is one mile long, and one broad. Value in King 
Edward's time twenty shillings; the same now. The 
canons have eight carucates and a half: they are 
waste. 

*' In Roudcliffe (Rawcliff) there are three carucates of 
land to be taxed, which two ploughs may till : of these 
Saxford, the deacon, had two carucates, with a hall, 
(now St Peter) and the value ten shillings. And Turber 
had (now the king) one carucate with a hall; and the 
value five shillings : now both are waste. There are 
three acres of meadow there. In the whole, half a mile 
long and as much broad. 

** In Ouerton (Overton) there are to be taxed five 
carucates of land, which two ploughs and a half may till ; 
Morcar had a hall there. Earl Alan has now there one 
plough and five villanes and three bordars with three 
plou^s, and thirty acres of meadow, and wood pasture 
one mile long, and two quarentens broad. In the whole, 
one mile in length and half a mile in breadth : value in 
King Edward's time, and now, twenty shillings. 

'* In Sceltun (Skelton) there are nine carucates of land 
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BOOK III. to be taxed^ which four ploughs may till: of these 
St. Peter had^ and has^ three carucatesin King Edward's 
time ; and the value six shillings : it is now waste. 
Torber held two carucates of this lalid, with a hall^ and 
six oxgangs. Now one farmer {unus censoriuti) has it 
under the king; and there are two ploughs and six 
Tillanes : value in King Edward's time six shillings, now 
eight. 

'^ Two carucates and six oxgangs of the same land 
belon^ng to Overton. Earl Alan has there one vassal 
with ond plough. In the whole, half a mile in length, 
and half in breadth. 

"In Mortun (Morton) there are to be taxed three 
carucates of land, which one plough may till. Archil 
held this land, and the value was ten shillings : it is now 
waste. 

'* In Wichistun (Wigginton) there is to be taxed one 
carucate of land, which one plough may tilL Saxford 
the deacon held it. Now St Peter has it It was and 
is waste. There is coppice wood there. The whole 
length, half a mile, and the breadth half. 

" These had Soke, Sac, Toll, Thaim, and aU customs, 
in the time of King Edward ; Earl Harrold, Merelesuen, 
Ulfienisc, Turgod Lageman, Tochi, (son of Otra) Edwin 
and Morcar, upon the land of Ingold only. 

'* Gamel, son of Osbert, upon Cottingham only, Copsi 
upon Coxwold only, and Cnut. Of those which he 
forfeited he made satisfaction to no one but to the king 
and the earl. 

'* The earl has no right whatever in the church manors ; 
neither the king in the manors of the earl, excepting what 
relates to spiritualities which belong to the archbishop, 
in all the land of St Peter at York, and St John, and 
St Wilfrid, and St Cuthbert, and the Holy Tri»ity. The 
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king likewise bath not had any custom there, neither the CHAP.L 
earl, nor any other* 

'^ The king has three ways by land and a fourth by 
water. In th^se all forfeitures belong to the king and 
the earl whichsoever way they go^ either through the land 
of the kingy or of the archbishop, or of the earl. 

^* The king's peace given under his hand or seal, if it 
shall have been broken, satisfaction is to be made to the 
king only by twelve hundreds; every hundred eight 
pounds. 

''Peace given by an earl by whomsoever broken, 
satisfaction is to be made by six hundreds; every hundred 
eight pounds. 

'' If any one shall have been exiled according to law, 
no otie but the king shall pardon him. But if an earl 
or sheriff shall have exiled any one from the country, 
they themselves may recal him, and pardon him if they 
wiU. 

''Those thanes who shall have had more than six 
manors pay relief of lands to the king only. The relief 
is eight pounds. 

" But if he shall have had only six manors or fewer^ 
three marks of silver shall be paid to the sheriff for the 
relief. 

"But the burgesses, citizens of York, do not pay 
relief/' 

From the period of making the survey to the present 
time little can be gleaned as to the increase or decrease 
of the extent of York ; it has been considerably increased 
witliin the last few years, especially without M icklegate 
and Walmgate bars ; and the interior of the city has been 
much improved. 

The city of York is governed by a lord mayor, a Civil go- 
vernment 
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BOOK III. recorder, two city counsel, twelve aldermen, two sherifls, 
seventy-two common-council men, and six chamberlains. 
Besides these are a number of citizens, who having 
passed the ofiSce of sheriff become part of the privy 
council, and with the lord mayor, aldermen, and sheriffi 
compose the upper house. They are called the 'twenty- 
four,' though they may be more or less than that number. 
The lord mayor is chosen annually from amongst the 
aldermen who have not been twice mayor, or borne that 
office within six years, and are thought to be every way 
qualified to undertake the duty. The election takes 
place on the 15th of January, and the lord mayor elect 
takes the necessary oaths and enters upon his office on 
the 3rd of the following month ; a formal procession of 
the corporate body, with their subordinate officers, parade 
through the principal streets of the city. The mayor of 
York assumes the title of lord in all writings or speaking to 
him, the same as the mayor of London ; this honour was 
bestowed on him by Richard II. Persons, of what qua- 
lity soever, living or residing within his jurisdiction, must 
obey his mandate or summons on any complaint exhibited 
against them. The judge of assize sits on his right hand 
in the courts of justice, himself keeping the chair ; neither 
does he drop the ensign of his authority to any but the 
king or the presumptive heir tcr the throne. In council 

• 

he has a casting voice : and in full senate no law nor act 
can be made without his concurrence.* 



* The annual salary attached to this high office was, in 1681, fifty 
pounds, in 1776, five hundred pounds ; and some years ago it was 
raised to eight hundred and forty pounds ; but owing to the temporary 
embarrassment of the pecuniary concerns of the corporation, most of 
the aldermen have lately served the office without receiving the salary, 
and consequently have reduced the expences, according to their own 
pleasure and convenience 
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The next in dignity to the lord mayor are the two CHAP> h 
sherifTs of the city, who are annually chosen on the 21 st 
of September, in lieu of the three bailifis formerly 
appointed, and in the same manner as the lord mayor. 
The sheriffs have a double function, ministerial and 
judiciaL By the first they execute all processes and 
precepts of the courts of law, and make returns of the 
same ; and by die next they have authority to hold seve- 
ral courts of a distinct nature. They collect all public 
profits^ customs and taxes of the city and county of the 
same, and have the charge of all prisoners for debt and 
misdemeanors, and are answerable to the king's exche* 
quer for all issues and profits arising from the office. 
The usual fine for exemption from this office is one 
hundred guineas. 

The recorder is, by virtue of his office, a justice of 
the peace and of the quorum. He sits at the lord mayor's 
right hand as an assistant to him and the bench^ and 
is chosen by the whole corporation ; but he must be 
approved of by his majesty before he can enter on his 
office. 

The town clerk is elected in the same manner as the 
recorder, and also the prothonotaiy, whose office is to 
attend the sheriffs' courts and enrol their proceedings. 
This office, like that of the town clerk, is of considerable 
trust. 

The common-council men are chosen out of the four 
wards which take their names from the four gates of 
the city, viz. Bootham, Monk, Micklegate and Walm- 
gate. 

In the city of York were formerly held several courts, 
although the most ancient were the sheriffs' courts. They 
were three in number. Tlie sheriffs court for inquiry into 
all criminal offences against the common law, the county 
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BOOK II I « court to hear and determine all civil causes under forty 
shillings^ and the court of common pleas held in order 
to determine any case whatever^ cognizable in a court of 
common law. The three courts have now become conso- 
lidated and are held weekly in the Guildhall. 

The court of Guildhall and the court of Hustings, held 
before- the lord mayor, is of great antiquity. In tlie latter, 
deeds, wills, &c. are enrolled. The last court worthy of 
notice is that for the conservation of the rivers Ouse, 
Humber, Wharfe, Derwent, Aire, and Dun, both in the 
city and county of York, and in the adjoining one of 
Lincoln. 

Arms. The arms of the city of York are of great antiquity^ 

Prior to the reign of William I. ihey were simply argent, 
a cross gules. The five lions or, with which the cross is 
now charged, it is said, were added by the conqueror, 
in memory of five heroic magistrates ; viz* Sir Robert 
Clifford, Howngate, Talbot, Lascells and Erringham, 
who had bravely defended the city against him, till fiunine 
obliged them to submit. 

ciryaca). The seal of the corporation is very handsome ; it is 
of a circular form. The obverse has St Peter, with liis 
keys, between two angels holding candles. Legend, 
s' B • I • PETRI. PRiNCiPis . AP08T0L0R. The rcversc re* 
presents a fortified town, with a legend, sioillvm* 

CIVIVM. EBORACI. — 
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CHAPTER II. 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED IN TORE. 

BOOK III. 

Few places in the kingdom haye been so prolific in- 
remains of Roman grandeur as this city, a certain proof 
of its dignity and extent in ancient times. Some 
of these remains are extant in the collections of the 
curious^ but by far the greater portion has been wantonly 
destroyed. It is satisfactory however, to consider, that 
the latter event will not occur again. . The establishment 
of a museum in York must be hailed with pleasure by 
every friend to the arts and sciences of the country, as 
providing a secure repository for the antiquities of the 
city and its environs. 

In an early part of the work, the earliest recorded 
discovery of a Roman altar has been noticed. It was 
discovered in digging the foundation of a house on 
Bishop-hill-the-elder in 1638.* 

Another discovery was made in 1688, of a sepulchral 
monument of a standard bearer of the ninth legion.t 

About the year 1716, a curious antique relic^ five 
inches high, by four broad, representing the head of a 
female^ was found, in digging a cellar near the ruins of 
St. Mary's Abbey. It was given to Roger Gale, Esq. the 
antiquary, who preserved it with great care. That 
gentleman, finding it bore the marks of Roman origin, 

• Vol. I. p. ISO, t Vol. I. p. 19. 
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aiid knowing that the Romans had not any goddess in CHAP.n. 
their system of theology^ supposed it had bee,n designed 
to represent the head of Lucretia. 

The next relic that deserves our attention is of Roman 
superstition — a rough grit stone, with an inscription upon 
it, as represented beneath : 











GENIO LOCI 
KKLICITER 











Mr. Thoresby, the Leeds antiquary, was living when 
this stone was found, and he sent the following account 
of it to the Royal Society : 

^' The Roman monument lately discovered at Yorkj 
was found not far from the Roman wall and multangular 
tower, which Dr. Listen has given so curious a description 
of. This monument, dedicated to the genius, or tutelar 
deity of the place, is not of the coarse rag that the 
generality of the Roman altars are, but of a finer grit, like 
to that at my Lord Fairfax's house at York. It is twenty- 
one inches long, and eleven broad; and is inscribed 
Genio loci fdidter. There was a larger stone found 
with it, but without any inscription; nor is there upon 
either of tiiem the representation of a serpent, or a young 
visage ; by both which the ancients sometimes described 
their dii tapici, " If the name had been added, it would 
have gratified the curiosity of some of our necteric 
antiquaries. But they must yet acquiesce, for aught I 
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B6oit III. know^ in their old Dvi, who is said to be the tutelar deity 
of the city of the Brigantes* 

'* The author of this votive monumeiit seems to hav« 
had the same superstitious veneration for the genius of 
Yorky as those at Rome had for theirs^ whose name they 
were prohibited to mention or inquire after. Hence it 
is^ that upon their coins the name of this deity is never 
expressed^ but in a mere popular manner by GreniuM 
P. Jt, or Pop. Romr 

Drake also mentions this stone^ and says it was disco^ 
vered id digging a cellar in Conyng-street in the line of 
the Roman wall He adds that it was immediately ** put 
up in a back yard wall of Mrs. Crumpton's houses, below 
the Black Swan Inn> in that street.**' 

About 1734 an elegant figure of Chronos Tempus or 
Saturn, of mixed metal, was discovered in Walmgate. 
tt appears to have beeti a penate or household god. 

An anonymous writer to the Royal Society says, "There 
was lately found at the brick kilns without Bootham bar 
sin old earthen vessel, which is preserved in the Ashmo- 
lean museum, Oxford. It is by some supposed to be an 
urn, by others a flower pot ; the clay is of the colour of 
Halifax clay when burnt. The potter's part is well 
performed, the face being bossed from within with a 
finger, when upon the wheel, and some strokes of red 
paint about the cuples of the head and eye-brows, and 
two red threads about the neck."* 

About the year 1740, two very curious Roman urns 
were dug up near the mount, without Micklegate bar. 
One of them was made of glass ; and being by accident 
broken in pieces, the inside of it was found to be boated, 
^umilar to a looking glass, with a substance of a blueish 

* Abfidg. PhUos. Trantf. vol.v. 
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sflver colour, termeS by philosophers, the dectrum of the chap, ii. 
sncients. The other nm was of lead, and was sold by 
the workmen to an ignorant plumber, who immediately 
beat it together, and melted it down. A pedestal of grit 
was also found the same year, at no great distance from 
Micklegate bar. It had a short Roman inscription upon 
it, rather defaced by time; and measured two feet high 
by ten inches in breadth. The inscription was 

BRITANNIA 

SANCTJB 

P NIKOMEDES 

AU66. N. N. 

LIBERTOS. 

We have next to notice the coins which at various times 
have been found at York and its vicinity. They may 
be classed under the several heads of Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, and English ; but to give a list of them might, 
to the generality of our readers, be uninteresting, and 
would certainly tend to enlarge this work beyond the 
limits proposed. We shall therefore only notice them 
in general terms, commencing with the moat ancient 
Dr. Langwith sent Drake a catalogue of Roman coins, 
from Augustus down to Gratianua, one hundred and 
twenty-four different sorts, all found in York. They are 
chiefly of the Lower Empire'; and amongst tfiem, Geta's 
are the most common of any. 

A gold Crispus was foutid hete; its inscription, 
rL. ivL. CRispvs NOB c. — the reverse FlaiNCiPi iWENrvTia 
AQ. A gold coin of Constantius, juA«, was also found 
in 1739, on the west side of York^ near Ouse bridge, 
in digging a cellar, deep in the earth. The head was 
armed with an helmet, and the figure held a spear in one 
band, round which was inscribed fl ivl oonstantivb 
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BOOK nr> PERP. Avo. — reverse, a priest and priestess seated, hold- 
ing a votive tablet Ixx xuz oLORiiB rkipybliojs, ex- 
ergue KONSAv"'. The coin of Severus, mentioned by 
Camden as having col. EBORAqvM legio vl victrix 
on it, rests on the very uncertain authority of Goltsius. 

In the year 1747, as several workmen were digging the 
foundation of a house in Micklegate, opposite the church 
of St Martin, they found a curipus piece of sculpture 
about ten feet below the surface of the earth. 

This ancient relic is of limestone* two feet three inches 
in length, one foot ten inches and three quarters broad, 
and seven inches thick ; completely smooth on the back 
and edges, and without any inscription. 

Drake, the antiquary, was residing in York when it was 
found, about eleven years after the publication of his 
Eboracum. On hearing of the circumstance, that gen- 
tleman made a drawing of it, which he sent to the 
learned Dr. Stukeley. The doctor returned the following 
explanation, which was afterwards forwarded by Mr* 
Drake, to the Royal Society : 

'^ This drawing is a great curiosity. The stone which 
it delineates is a sculpture of Mithras, as usual, sacra- 
ficing a bull. He has on the Persian mantle, called 
candys, and the Phrygian bonnet called iyara. He 
represents the Archimagus, performing the great annual 
sacrifice, at the spring equinox, according to the patri- 
archal usage. 

'^ These ceremonies to Mithras were generally cele- 
brated in a cave of a rock, therefore this sculpture was 
found so deep in the earth. 

** lliere is commonly a figure on each side of Iiim, 
habited in the same manner, standing cross legged. The* 
one holds a torch up, the other down. Here is only 
the latter in your sculpture, the other is imper^t 
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Underneath is the figure of a horse^ intimating the CiiAP. ii. 
8\m*8 course ; for, in the time when the old patriarchal 
customs became profane and desecrated into idolatry, 
they made Mithras to be the Apollo or sun ; whence these 
sculptures had a number of symbols relating to the solar 
circuit of the year, through the twelve zodiacal ccHistel- 
lations. 

'^ The two figures attending on the Archimagus are 
inferior oflScers to him. There is a mystery in their 
standing cross legged, like our effigies of crusaders in 
churches, and it means the same thing ; for the cross was 
one part of the Mithriac ceremonies. These two, by 
the difierent attitudes of their torches, represent day and 
nighty as Mithras represents the sun. The figure imper- 
fectly drawn at the tail of the horse is, I believe, a genius 
twisted round with a snake, which means the vitality 
imparted to all things by the solar power. 

*' The other figures are too imperfect to trouble you 
with conjectures about them ; but they all regard the 
same design. They are officiating priests, and are 
dressed in a symbolic manner, to intimate th? sun's influ- 
ence and annual motion. 

*' The Romans became extremely fond of the Mithriac 
sacreds, whence here you find this sculpture in the 
imperial city. I saw an image of Mithras, at Chester, 
and no doubt there are many more in Britain. 

** St Jerom, in his epistle to Laeta, writes, ' A few . 
years ago, your cousin Gracchus, a name of patrician 
quality, when he was praefect of the city, destroyed, 
broke, and burnt the cave of Mithras.' This was at 
Rome, and about the year 378» Not long after, we may 
well imagine your Roman praefect of York followed 
his example, and demolished the subterranean temple 
in Micklegate, where this sculpture of him was found." 
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BOOK ui. This curious autique was formerly in the posseasion of 
Mrs. Sandercock, of Lendal^ in this city, by whom it was 
presented to Mr. Bellwood ; on his decease at descended 
to his sister, who presented it to Dr. Cappe. On the 
decease of that gentleman it became the property of the 
present Mrs. Cappe. Some of ibe figures are defaced ^ 
but when we consider that in all probability nearly two 
thousand years ha¥e elapsed since the hand which fi^rmed 
them mouldered into dust, our surprise will be exoited 
that time has kft so perfect a representation. 

In 1768, as some labourers were preparing a piece of 
ground for a garden, near the city walls, west of Micklis^ 
gate bar, they discovered a Roman sepulchre, of a very 
singidar form. Mr, William White, M. D. of York, 
sent the fpUowiog description of it to the Antiquariaii 
Society, of which he was a member : 

** The sepulchre was formed of tiles, being tiuree i» 
length, eaoh twenty inches long, and fifteen inches and 
a half broad, with prominent edges. These, with lite 
•ame number on the other side, were built up in the ibrm 
of the roof of a house, making a triangle with the ground 
below. This was covered at the top witib semieirQuIitf 
tiles, of a small diameter, so close as to preveirt the least 
particle of earth from falling within the cavity. 

'^ Each end of the dormitory was closed with a tile 
of the same form and sise as those of the sides. On 
each of these is this inscription — ^lbo. xx. his. 

'^Within the cavity of >this sepidchre were found the 
remains of a human body, iriiich seems to have been 
burnt ; among them were a part of a thagh bone, and the 
lower jaw broken, but containing all its teeth. 

" There was likewise an um, of a bluessh grey colour, 
containing ashes, covered with a piece of slate. I got it 
very well preserved, with one of the same sort, of a 
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smaUer sixe^ and broken. Near'l^'flMbwaafoiuidaaQ&er cbap.il 
earthen yeaael of red elajfr^ #iih a ha(ndk to it; tbe 
bottom of it was broken ofT^by th^ workmen^ iA hopfes'of 
finding a treasure ; but I believe it iDontained notbtng bul 
common eaiih^ 

'* They broi^t me a silver ring, for the finger j 
weighing seven penny weights^ which they said was 
fi^und in tibe kst mentioned vessd; but I ap]^hdnd 
this to be a mistake, as it seems not to be Roman* 

'* I was obliged to take the latter part of this account 
from the labourers, as I knew not of the discovery tiH 
they brought me the urns, ring, and a few coins, all 
except one much diefaced. I went immediately and 
examined the sepulchre in Hiu, mteasured the tiles, 
and secured the two end ones with the inscriptions. The 
medal is a Domitian, well preserved^ Bevertfe Fidei 
Public€B. 

" The ninth legion cam^ over into Britain under the 
emperor Claudius, and was sumamed Hispanica; under 
which title it is mentioned by Tacitus. There have been 
many monuments fi»und in Britain, Wherein mention is 
made of this legion ; but inale^ of the acyunct HUfiq^ 
nica, all of fliem have that of Vteirix. This puc^led 
Mr. Horsley, who in order to acc<>unt for it, supposed 
this legion to have been incorporated with the ftixth, 
whose proper title was Victrix^ by which the latter became 
general. 

^* By this inscriptiim (the only one yet discovered in 
Britain, in whieb the ninth leigioti appears with its pr(^r 
title, Hispanicd) we kAo w that it retained that name long 
after its arrival iii this isl^d, and when stationed at 
Eboracum. If Mr. Horsley's opinion be true, whiqfa in 
very probable, this monument must' be prior to diat 
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BOOK III. period^ and consequently fo all the* monuments yet 
discovered, in which mention is made of this legion* 

" This Is doubtless the sepulchre of a soldier belonging 
to the Leffio fwna HUpanie€u** 

Such is the interesting description given of this curious 
relic, the antiquity of which is so fully proved, that further 
eottiment is unnecessaTy. 

In the month of October, 1769, as several workmen 
were etiiployed in preparing the foundation. of a garden 
wall, between Oillygate and the wslls of the cily, Ihey 
found a serrated Roman silver coin, which fipom its 
extraordinary antiquity, and peculiar rariety, mjerits a 
particular description* On one side was a head in 
profile and this inscription t ** cAprr, cxiii." On the 
teverse were represented two oxen, vrith the yoke on their 
necks, but no plough. Above them was inscribed 
" cxni.** and under their feet " c. BfARi.** 

Capito was the surname of the Marian family ; but 
what is meant by oxm. on each side the coin, is diffi* 
cult to ascertain. It certainly cannot have any relation 
to die number of times he was consid; as we are 
infiftrmed that he was dain in bis seventh consulship^ 
eighty-four years prior to the birth of Christ This 
piece must therefore have been struck more than nineteen 
hundred years ago* 

An antiquary who was living when it was found, 
ventured the following conjecture respecting it^ — ** As 
tile oxen are sometimes the symbol of peaee, it is not 
improbable, that this coin might have been struck upon 
Caius Marius*s conquest over Jugurtha,' one hundred 
and five years before the bir& of Christ ; and the year 
before Pompey and Cicero were bom. Or, on his con- 
quest over the Cimbri, when two hundred thonsascl men 
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were slain, and ninety iliouaand'wei^ iakon priaoneBi ; in OHAp.h . 
bis foorth consulship, which waa fife years afiiv Q. Maap^ 
had defeated JugurthaJ" 

In the month of August, 1770, part of the foundation 
of a temple, of Roman bridLworky wa8f<>i»d'in Friar'a 
garden near Toft green, about two feet bdbw the Surface 
of the earth. It was so firmly cemented aa to i^ist the 
stroke of a pick*axe, and its form was a semicivole^ tfa^ 
other half being under an adjoining house. BaneaHh this 
fragment was a flat grit stone, three. feet long, two fset 
one inch broad, and seven inches thick, on wfaicb was tiie 
fiiUowing inscription, and some curious car?ed work in 
very fine preservation. 

DSO. SANGTO 

SERAPI 

TSMPLVM. A80. 

to. FECIT 

Ch. HERONY. 

MIANVS. LBG« 

LEO. VI. VICT. , 

The inscription may be thus translated :-~Thi8 temptd; 
sacred to the god Serapis, was erected, a solo, fiom the 
ground, by Claudius Heronymianus, legate, or KeitfteiiaBil 
of the sixth conquering legion. 

Serapis was a great Egyptian d^ty, known by the 
three names of Osiris, Apis, and Serapis. Osiris, in the 
heathen mythology, is represented as the son of Jupiter 
and Niobe, but is said to have been killed by his brottier 
Typhon. The superstition of the Egyptians, who believed 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, induced them to imagine 
diat the soul of Osiris had, after leaving the human form, 
entered that of an ox ; this animal, of such essential ser- 
vice* in the cultivation of the ground, having been in- 
troduced by Osiris into Egyptian agricnltare. Apis 
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BOOK m. n ^ Egyptian name for an ok ; and this name was 
afterwards altered f^ Serapis. Memphis^ Alexandria, 
Canopus^ and the great city of Athens, had each a 
ittagmfieentteinple dedicated to this idol, and his worship 
was introdueed also at Rome, by the emperor Antoninus 
Pius, A. D. 146 : thence, no doubt, it had been brought 
to this country by the Romans, and thus had occasioned 
the erection of a tempk sacred to Osiris in the ancient, 
and &en splendid, city of Eboracum. 

Hating explained . the inscription, it will now be 
proper to hotiee the cimring on eadi side of it These 
are emblem«tic of circumstances connected with this 
object of idolatrous veneration. Dr. Adams, in his 
Treatise on Roman Antiquities, says : " Animals were 
joined to a carriage, by what was called aijuffum (a yoke) 
usually made of wood ; but sometimes also of metal, 
placed upon the neck ; one yoke commonly upon two, 
of a crooked form, with a bend for the necks of each." 
Such are the crooked figures here represented, at each 
end of which the hoof of an ox is evidently portrayed. 
The two small wheels which are placed near, them seem 
also to denote the agricultural pursuits in which tlie ox 
was duefly employed, and for which it was deified by 
the Egyptians. The wheels might also have another 
signification; being by their rotundity emblematic of 
eiemity, and hence of the supposed endless duration 
of the god Serapis. 

Gough, in his edition of Camden^s Britannia mentions 
this inscription, thou^ in a very brief manner, without 
attempting any explanation, or even noticing the jugum 
^or the viheels. He^ however, remarks that Mr. Pegge 
refers it to the time of Hadriltn or earlier; and adds, 
that several eoii>s.of N^^nv, Trajan, and Hadrian^ were 
found along with it , 
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Tins darious jnemorial of Roman idolatry was kbme- chap, u. 
dialely feiao^ed ironi tiie place -where it had 8o long 
hsen depoaited; and in 1785 it was in the possession 
of the late Francis Smith, Esq. F.S^. then residing at 
New*buildingS| near Thirak, in lliis county. 

As some workmen were digging k drain from the north- 
east of Davygate to the corner of Lendal, in the year 
i770j they discoireredthe foundation of tturee walls or 
buttresses, about seven feet below the surface of the 
ground. They were ftom nine feet and a half to eleven 
feet and a half broad, about three feet <&tant from each 
other ; and were composed of pebbles strongly c^nented, 
fbe open space between the waUs being securely iUed with 
day. Gough says, they were supposed to have been 
built by the Romans, to prevent the Oiise from overflowing 
the city. 

The same year, several antique Iremains were found 
by Mr. Thomas Beckwith, in a piebeof ground on the 
banl^ of llie idver Ouse, which had been' opened as a 
gravel pit, situate about' a'.mile and- a 'half eaast of die 
city* They consisted .of several fragments of Roman 
earthenware, and part of the bottom of a patera inscribed 
OAVSASF. Another was ' also found,"on ' whieh opbilas, 
with several other names, appeared very le^bly . Within 
Ike doopass of fifty or sixty yards were likewise many 
waove pifees of pateras and urns, some very large vessels, 
part of a paterai much superior to the rest, being-adorned 
srith fepresentatiens of vine leaves, part of an urn of 
cluystal, an iron flesh fork, and a piece of brass: But 
amongst all these fragments only one perfect una, with 
its cover, was found. 

The most remarkable circumstance, however, connected 
wntk this discovery was, that a stratum' of oyster shells 
iappeared to havebeen laid about two feet, in some parts 
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l»OQgm* threey and io otkers nearly five^ beknr Ae UBbee, and 
above ibbm was a aort of ridi Uack earth, like aoot 
mixed with' oil ; amoog which were found pieoea of 
bumt wood. Upon tMs singular sobstanoe were leai- 
tered great numbers of :bQne8 of cattfe ; chiefly heads 
and ribs. In one part were many beads of beasts iaid 
together ; and, m several others, booes mixed with earA 
and fragments of earthen vessels. Not far from these 
the earth, dbont three feet below the present surfiMe, was 
discoloured and greasy, as thongb it had been soskad 
with blood to die depth of two feet 

The precedmg account is mentioned by Gongb, who 
says, that in the following year, 1771, a similar discovery 
was made in another gravel pit not far from the former. 
The particidars of the latter he gives in the following 
words: — '^ A fragment of a patera, seoespita, a flesh fork 
with the prongs bent down, brass needle, large iron bolt, 
two square studs of brass, ac whole patera widi ears, two 
otbera brofcen^one of them adorned with men and blasts, 
another with vine*, leaves and branches; a small urn of 
coarse red day, with a cover of blueish clay, a small 
broken patera^ a fragment of a lig^t coloured coaiae 
cover, with two ears ; and various fragments of urns* 
Within this pit> between layers of earth and gravel, was 
another of blad^ jearihintermixed with bumt wood, and 
under it a layer of oyster shells. In the middle of the 
pit wasa hiUock of the same strata, mixed with fimgments 
of urns, some inscribed, ofroni^ cAivis, &c. Some of 
lai^r ones^ .and of patera adorned with vine and ivy 
brandies, lions,- tygers, fauns piping on double flutes, 
&c." 

On the 12th' of I>ecember, 1796, died at her ho^se 
in Micklegate, Mn. Mildred Bourchier, relict of John 
Bourdiier, Esq. of Beningbrough whose death is fendered 
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remarkable by the dreumstiiiioe o£ a miall Roman altar chap, n. 
of stone being fi>and amongst ber fomitare. It was 
about ten indies in height, six inches in breadth at the 
base, near four .and a half in the middle, and about five 
inches and a half at the summit 

This altar was presented, by Anthony Thorpe, Esq. of 
thill city, to the dean of Ycnrk, who immediately deposited 
it in the minBter library, where it now remains an inter* 
eslmg olgect to the curiotts. It seeoM to haxre been a 
Totive altar dedicated by a soldier in the sixth legion, to 
Hie moiher of Hie emperor Antoninus . Kus ; but the 
inicripftlDn i^ one of' these - respecting i which there are 
various fusions* Mr. Thoi^, who was a gentienmn of 
cennderable antiquarian research, having written. to the 
Rev. Qeorge Young, a well known antiquary at Whttby^ 
on this sulsjeet, received, the following ia:answeri, with 
leave for its- pnblieation :—<- 

'' I read Ihe ibseoptida ibtt»: 



MATRI AKVONIKI HI AU0USTI RQflrPRI 



llAJtCUS MlNeriUB UHUB DS 

MtLrtmV9 taoiONis'SBiiuBviOTaicfs 

SUPER LBGimrB 8EXSM 
VOTUM SOLVIT LVSEKTtSStMA MEBITQw* 

Oough infoims us it was found in MicUegate, by 
workmen when digging a drain in the toiddle of the street. 
He says that in 1785 he could not hear any thing of the 
altar ; but that a drawing of it had been cooumiiucated 
to the society of antiquaries, and that Mr. D^ake read 
the inseription as follows : 
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MARCOS mirUTlUS AUD8 ' 
MILES LBGIONIS .tTl. VICTRiei» : 

aUBBRNATOR LBGIONIS Tl. 
VOTUM SOLVIT LGBBIIS llBRtTO. 

■ 

In August^ 1807, as some workmen were digging for 
the foundation of a house near the mount, wMibut Midde** 
gate bar, they broke into a Bonan vault about four feet 
from the surface. It was built of stone and arched over 
widi JRom^ bricks, with a small door of entraace at the 
north end ; the length of the vault was eigjht feet, tiie 
hei^t six feet, and breadth five feet In it was discovered 
a coffin of coarse rag-*stone grit, about seven feet long, 
three feet two inches wide, four inches thick, and one 
foot nine inches deep, covered over with a flag of Uue 
stone, and containing a human skeleton entire, wittr the 
teeth complete, supposed to be the remains of a Roman 
female, of high rank, and to have been deposited there 
from one thousand four hundred to one thousand seven 
hundred years. 

Near the skull lay a small phial or lachrymatory, vrith 
fragments of another phial, the inside of which appeared 
to have been silvered. At a short distance from the 
vault was found an urn of a red colour, in which were 
placed the ashes and bones, partly burnt, of a human 
body. These curious relics are in the possession of Mr. 
Jakel^tide owner of the house on the mount where they 
w«re first discovered. 

In March, 1813, two JRoman stone coffins were dug up 
in a field, without Boolhara bar, near the site where 
David Russel^ Esq. has erected a commodious residence. 
They each contained a skeleton entire ' with tlie teeth 
completely perfect ; and the coffins, which were unusually 
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farge, measuring seven feet four inches in length, two feet chap. il. 
three inches in hread A, and one foot ten inches in d^pfli, 
were of thiek^ light coloured grit One side of each coffin 
had been canred and panelled, but the other appears quite 
|dain ; (he carved sides were placed against one another 
when found. Each coffin was covered with a lid, curi- 
ously made in the form of the roof of a modem dwelling 
house, sloping both ways, with small uniform projections 
on the north side, but hewn flat on the south. 

The field wherein they were discovered is nearly oppo- 
site to Burton Stone, at Clifton, in which neighbourhood 
the principal burial place of the Romans who formerly 
inhabited this city was situated. In Drake's antiquities, 
Bootham bar is mentioned as being the gate which led 
to some grand depository of their dead near Clifton 
vSkii^. 

A Roman tessislated pavement, the first of the kind 
ever ibund at York, was likewise discovered, in April 
1814, adjoinini^ flie rampart within Micklegate bar; 
supposed to have been the ground-work of a generaPs 
tent Unfortunately only a part of the pavement coiiW 
be preserved, and this' has been enclosed by the owher 
of the premises, Mr. J. Thackray. The portion disco- 
vered measures about twenty-four fe^t by fifteen, and was' 
formerly very handsome ; but the damps and age have 
entirely spoiled it In the centre were tin^ stags, and' 
ax'onnd it several beautiful boi^er^. The pavement i^ on 
i declivity sloping fh>m ndrtli to schAK At the' time this 
discovery was made acoiisideraMe lifumher of coins of 
Ae lolver empire and a quantity of pbtfelj was brought 
toli^t; the whole is preserved by the proiVrietor for fhd 
inspection of the curioun. MhSdr^ re^Bite« that it was' 
citftomrary with' tke Roiii^s, wlieM on W dlH^h; lobe 
acoompanied with a man* who' was slyh^ '€i$$t¥af4ui;' 
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BOOK III. o^ chequerman, from carrying a sack with tessera, ot 
" ' chequered dies of coloured stones^ witlA ;i¥hich he paved 

or inlaid the platform where the CQmtnander-in-cbief 

thought proper to pitch, his ieut. 



CHAPTER III. 



WALLS, GATSS, AND FOSTBRITS OV TOBK* 



Date of It is rery diflScult to ascertain the precise period when 
the walls of the city were buik> though there is a strong 
series of historical evidence to shew that York was 
fortified both during the Saxon and Danish governmenisj 
as well as under Ae Roman power ; and we haye recorded 
tiie vigorous resistance which it- made a^nst the arms 
of the Norman conqueror. But it is probable that the 
walls were rebuilt in the reign of ^Edward L about the 
time when the Scottish wars began, as it was then 
absolutely necessary to. put the city into a good state of 
defence; and in the. time of his son and successor 
Edward IL the Soots made suchinroads into thecountryy 
as to penetrate evw to the very gates of York, but with- 
out daring to undertake the siege. 

b^S^d^of ^^^ ^^ of Edward III. we find, in the Fosdera, 
Edward a mandate for repairing the fortifications of this city, 

with the m^liod of defraying the expense :-^ 

''The king to his well-bdoved the. mayor and bailiffs 

oCUscity ofYork,greQtiiig.~ > 
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''Since the Scotch^ our enemies and rebels^ have CHAp.iil 
thought fit to enter ourldngdom in an hostile manner 
tear Carlisle^ with all tiieir power^ as we are certainly 
informed ; and kill^ bam^ destroy and act other misctneis 
as far as they are able^ we have drawn down our army 
in order, by God*8 assistance^ to restrain their malice, 
and to that end turn our steps towards that country and 
those enemies. 

''We, considering our aforesaid city of York, especially 
whilst Isabel, queen of England, our most dear mother, 
onr brother and sisters,* abide in the same, to be more 
safely kept and guarded ; least any sudden danger from 
our enemies* approach should happen to the said city ; 
or fear afiright our mother, brother, and sisters, which 
God avert, for want of sufficient ammunition and guard ; 
we strictly command and charge you, upon your faiths 
and allegiance, and on the forfeiture of every thing yon 
can forfeit to us, immediately at sight of these presents, 
without excuse or delay, to inspect and overlook all your 
walls, ditx^es and towers, and ammunition, proper for 
tfie defence of the said city ; taking with you such of our 
faithful servants as will be chosen for this purpose ; and 
to take such order for its defence that no danger can 
happen to the city by neglect of such safeguards. 

"And we, by these presents, give you full power 
and authority to distrain and compel all and singular 
owners of houses or rents in the said city, or merchants, 
or strangers, inhabiting the same, by the seizure of their 
bodies or goods, to be aiding towards the security of the 
walls, bulwarks or towers, as you in your own discretion 
shall think fit to ordain for the making other usefid and 
necessary works about it ; punishing all those that are 

* Prinet John of Elthim, nsd the prineef ms Joan and Elinor. 
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fonnient, or wba|^ otb^r JpethpcU you ^bink 6^ 

of die premm, ik^ we piay find it in tbe^e^ect ctf jqif^ 
works; and diat ve 'maj have np ooofwi^m Mn your 
negUgenoe, abould danger l^VIWi ^ ^^ term aotipe 
of you. Dai)9d nt PurUm^ Jdy }$* A- 1327. 

I 

State in the L^land gi^^ the following <urip^a jpfonoation rea-^ 
Henry pectiog the waUa and their towers^ aa tl)ey stood in the 
rei^ of Henry VJJL '< Tiie iowne of Yopke standeth 
by ^e$t and est of Ouse liver riinning ^hrou^ it, but 
that part that lyeth by ept i^ twioe a^ gr^te io building 
99 the other. 

** Thus gqetlf tl)e waul firpm the ripe f of Ouae of the 
est part of the cite of Yor|L 

^* Fyn^t, a gretp fowre with a chaine of yron to cast 
over the Qu^e^ than anothai: towre aiid soe to Bo^dan^ 
gate ; from Sowdan^gate or bar to Goodram^gate or bar 
% towres ; thens four to^f res to Laytborpe a pos^i^ gate, 
Und 9oe by a apaee of two flite shott^» the bliad and 
deep water of Fosse coming out of the forea^ of Galtres^ 
defendeth this part of the cite wi^hpet ffaules ; t^n ^ 
IpTaumgate three tpwres and thens to Fi^vergMejr 9teppid 
up sius the icomnfunes burpid it yn the tyaie of King 
Henqr the sevei^tb. 

*' Thens to ttie ripe of Fosse \^ve thr^e tpwves, and in 
the three a postpro i an4 ^e^s o^er Fossc^ by % bridge 
to the pastel)^ 

• ^^ The west part of the c^te is thus yncbsed ; first a. 
t^\ afud so^ the waul runnet|i xuva* the side of tfaie 
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dnngaim of Ihe eutdk qa the west side of Ouae^ nghl caAP.m* 
agayae die easlelk on tl» est ripe. The plotte of thb 
otttaUe IS BOW called OoU Beile, snd the aree and 
cfileheeofitdoeiiiaiiifesdyqipeafe. Betwixt die begm- 
nmge of die first port of dds west waidle and MieUe* 
gate, bektowres; and betwixt it and the ripe i^yne 
of Ouse be xi towres; and at Ibis xi towies be e 
postern gate, and die towre of it is ri^t agayne the est 
towre, to draw over die diain on Ouse betwixt thenL*^ 
Such is Leland's des^^ption of tbe walk of York in 
those days ; and Camden in his Britannia mentions diem 
as being of considerable strength. Drake however thus 
comments on Camden's remarks: — ^'^As to the great 
strengdi which diis author gives to our fortifications, 
though our walls were then reported strong, and long 
after this time stood a rigorous siege, against a very for- 
midable army, yet the art of war has of kte years been so 
mucb improved, that they are now of small use; and 
would be of Ktde serrice against a modem attacL** 

After the siege of York, in 1644, the walls stood in 
great need of vepairs, and the three fellowiiig years ' 
were ^mj^yed in diat work The oonroding hand of Present 
dme has ever since been at work, and they are now *^*^* 
falling rapidly into deeay,^ though they are calculated 
to form e most ddi^llbl promenade for die ritixeos, 
at once eoramandhig die advantages of the purest air and 

^ Uk. Ite f«l. I. 

* The walls roond tliis city, uhI thoie of Chester, are the only speci- 
mens of this kind of ancient fortification now existing In the kingdom. 
It is painful to draw a comparison between them ; but we cannot help 
obserriDg that the walls of the latter eity are kepi in.excellent repalf , 
aad sflTord a most del%htftil promenade to tbe inhabitants. This is 
p^nc^pally eA^oted by what are styled mur^ duties, i. e. a duty of 
twopence on eyery hundred yards of Irish linen brought fnto the port 
of Chester.-" Tod<F9 York GHfdf, p. 06. 
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j^ORfir. mb^ extensive aiid pleanrig prasptet^ embracing the 
niiris of 8t Afary^s Abbey, Serenu's Hilb, and oiher 
interesting objects^ diverafied wifli ibe meancUiings of 
tile Fdsae^ and the boMer windibgs of the OulMi throiu^ 
fitiitfiil plains abd lumuJAiri;. ielda. 

Extent. The circinnfefenoe of the waUa is neairly two miles.and 

Aree'quartefs, ▼iz:*— * 

Pe^elMS 
f!rQi4 the Red To wer to Walmg^te bar 60. 

Tbenoe t0'F1she]|;ate postern 99 

— Castlegate postern 58 

Skeldergate postern 34 

■ Micklegate bar 136 

: North street postern 140 

Bootham bar 86 

Monk bar.' 116 

Laythorp postern 66 

Red tower above mentioned 80 
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6r two miles Hkvee furlongsiand ninety-six jrardsy aa extent 
little intisrior to tfiat of the <dd walls of London ; the 
measilrement of the latter amounting only to three miles* 
As the fortified walk of York constitute not only a peeu* 
liar, but a highly interesting, hiatorical feature to the oityi 
it is truly lamentable to witness the wanton and vulgar 
dilapidation to which they are daily subjected. Instead 
of being cautiously protected and preserved by the 
corporation, whose duty it is to guard and uphold them, 
and who are invested with an annual income for that 
purpose, they are suffered gradually to moulder away. 
. Indeed they are often battered down for the materials 
to be appropriated to the erection of a hog-sty, or for 
some equally disgraceful purpose. 
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Tbeie are ftur! princqpal fain ior* bars,* viz :-*^ickle^ . chap.iil 

gate bar on die soutti-iiRest, Bootham bar. on tbe* nortb* Oatei. 

west^ Idionk bar on tbe noitb^east, and Walingate! bar on 

&e aoulik-eaat The posterns were fire, in number and Poiterni. 

were Uras' dtstingaidiedy Northatreet postern, Skelder* 

gate posterti, Caallejgate' podeKD> Fishergate postern^ 

and Laytborpe postern. Of the. four gates Micklegate Micklegate 

bar is the most magnificent^ and previous to the destiiiction 

of ihe barbican, or outwork, must have made a very 

imposing and venerable appearance. It is a square 

tower mth a circular arch and ejmbattled turrets at the 

an^JBs. Each of these turrets are adorned with a stone 

figure in a menacing attitude. The lower parts are built 

of a grey stone of very coarse grit, whilst the upper walls 

and turrets are constructed of a fine white limestone, 

and the'diflbrence of style, as well as of materiails, shows 

that the .work is of two different periods. Drake, the 

historian of York, regarded the grit stone as a certain 

indieation of Roman architecture, and eagerly contended 

that the semiciroidar arches of Micklegate bar were 

genuine remains of Roman work ; in which opinion he 

was ' supported by the earl of Burlington. This was 

oontradicted. by James Essex, the- architect,' and more' 

fully refiited, by Sir H. C. ' En^efield ; indeed no person 

who hitf attentively studied the peculiarities of ancient' 

arefaiteotiure can fail to reobgBlise the Norman style inth^se 

arches. Above the gate is a shield of arms .suspended 

from a garter, and beneath is inscribed '' Renovata 

A. D. MDCCXXVIL'' Higher on the building are the 



* In. York the term gate is used to describe a street or lane, as 
MicMesate, Castlegate, Ac; whilst the greater gates are deno-' 
minated 6iir«^ Micklegate bar, Bobtham bar, Ac. ; and the lesser ones 
posCems, as Castlegate poatero, Laythorpe poitern, Ae, 
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BOOi^ 1M> mm of rid France dad Engbady qugbnlji hdbmmi Ifcise 
of the citf of York» all eaoiblaeoiied m eokamn. Orer 
each shield is a small OoAle c — opy« Above the royal 
arms is a bebnetj crested with a lioii passant gaidaat, fhe 
ivhole gilt These arms and ereet wen paiated and 
gilt aneir io 1827. On die dtf side ate the anna of 
France and England, qnarterly.^ 

Drdke, in his Eboracnm, speaking of MibU^gate bar, 
says, ** It appears by a record in the pipe-ofiee that one 
Benedict Fitz-Bngdram gave half a mark fi»r license to 
build a certain hoase upon this bar, and sixpence animal 
rmt for having it hereditary, the eighth of HSchard h 
But fliis does not ascertain the age of the present stmctove. 
Yet I observe the Jlemrs de fit in the royal arms are not 
confined to the number of three; iririeh puts itditof 
doubt that diey were placed there before Henry V/s time ; 
1^ was the first that gave that partienl» nmnber in Us 
bearing." 

The same writer says : ''The bar is strengthened by an 
outer gate, which had a massy iron chain t&at went aiiroas ; 
then a port<iilIis, and lastly a mighty strong double 
wooden gate, which is closed in every night at the usual 
hours. It has the chai^acter allogMber,. as to ancieihf 
fortification, to be as noble andafeigMBt a port as most in 
Europe. The inside vfas #enew«d! and beatMfied anno 
1716, when Mr. Townes wasloid muyor, as appears by an 
inscription upon it" 

Sroee the period when: Itn Drake- wrote the above 
account, various alterations and mutilatlobs have occuhred 
in this venerable pile. Part of the walls connecting the 
principal with the outer gate, and on which was a terrace^ 
has fallen down for want of repair. A small portion of 

^ AfdMldglft; vttl Tl. p. lOL 
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the massy chain is remaining^ and the gateway is perfect^ chap.iii . 
but the port-cullis which was a large wooden grate^ with 
iron spikes at the bottom^ fell and was destroyed about 
eight years ago.* 

In the city the ascent to the tower and walls of Mickle- 
gate bar^ is by a double flight of stone steps on the left 
side ; and on the right is a similar flight. 

The passage on the left hand of the great gate for foot 
passengers was opened in 1 754 ; that on the right in 1827. 
The top of this gate is covered with lead^ and commands 
a most interesting prospect of the surrounding country. 

Bootham bar stands on the north-west side of the city^ Bootham 

bftr 

on the road to Durham, Newcastle, Edinburgh, &c. 

This bar is chiefly built of the grit stone generally 
used by the Romans, and has a circular arch similar to 
Micklegate bar. He architecture is Gothic, and is at 
present tolerably perfect, with port*cullis, barbican, &c.; 
but it has a more modem appearance than any of the othe; 
bars. On the outer front of the bar, are placed two 
shields, with the arms of the city, over which is a shield 
within a garter greatly defaced. 

On the turrets, which are circular without battlements, 
are placed figures similar to those mentioned at Mickle- 
gate. The barbican is the most perfect in York, and has 
embattled turrets at the angles. 

In the year 1719, the inside of the gate was rebuilt 
with freestone. On the inner front facing the city is a 
large niche over the arch, containing the stone figure of a 
king, supposed by some to represent Ebrauc, the presum- 
ed founder of the city, but it is evidently of more modern 
costume. It is represented in armour, such as was used 
in the fifteenth century : the more general opinion there- 

* Hargrave's Hist, of York, ii. p 14. published 1818. 
VOL. II. G 
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BOOK HI. fore is; that this figure originally belonged to tbe fine 
stone screen conveyed from St Mary's abbey to the 
cathedral, in the reign of James L The idea is confinned 
by the circumstance of one of the figures in that screen 
having been removed to make room for the statue of the 
royal donor. On one side of this bar is a watch house 
for delinquents, and on the other is a modem passage 
for foot passengers. 

Monk bar. Monk bar is a handsome gate, situated on the north- 
east side of the city, on the road to Scarborough, &c« 
dividing Goodramgate and Monkgate. The foundation 
is of grit stone, the arch circular; and on its exterior 
front are the arms of old France, quartered with those of 
England; which circumstance bespeaks its antiquity. 
Above the shield is a helmet beneath a Gothic canopy. 
On the battlements of the turrets are placed small figures 
in a menacing posture. 

The port-cullis is still remaining, and a pwtion of the 
barbican was only taken down about fourteen years -ago.* 
In other respects this gate is very perfect, and Mr. Britton 
considers it as probably the most curious and perfect 
specimen of this sort of architecture in the kingdom : 
and therefore very interesting to the antiquary and 
architecLt 

This bar was formerly made use of as a prison for 
freepnen of York ; and there are two stories of vaulted 
chambers in the tower formerly used for that purpose. 
The gateway roof is groined, and the city front displays 

* In removing the waU the lid of an ancient stone coiBn was diseo- 
Tered which had apparently been placed over one of the folding doors, 
to preserre it from the weather. It is about six feet long, angular, 
and on the edge is the following inscription : Hicjacet Milieia quondam 
vxor JeremU de Luc. It is now deposited in the coal yard adjoining. 

t P. 87. York CaUiedral. 
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seTeral windows with miHinions and plain arched heads, chap. iff. 
There is a thoroughfare for foot passengers on the south 
mde, whieh was made in 1825. From the top of this 
edifice the eye is gratified with the most enchanting sce- 
nery ; and the weariness occasioned by the ascent is fully 
compensated by delightful prospects of the surrounding 
district 

Walmgate bar is the entrance into York from Beverley, Waimgate 
Hull, &c. and is supposed to derive its name, by corrupt 
pronunciation, from Wailing street, one of the great 
Roman roads. It is built in the same manner as the 
others, being square, with embattled turrets at the angles. 
Towards the foundation are some large blocks of grit; 
but the arches, &c. are modem, having undergone a 
thorough repair in 1648, after the gate had been almost 
demolished in the siege by the parliamentarian army, as 
appears by an inscription over the outer entrance. 

Attached to the city front is an extraneous erection of 
wood and plaster of two stories ; the lower is supported 
by two Tuscan columns ; the front of the first story is also 
adorned with two columns of the same order ; the second 
has Ionic pillars with an architrave and cornice. The 
old gate is perfect, with a wicket, and above is the port- 
cullis. On the east side is a modern way for foot 
passengers. The barbican is evidently of later date 
than the gate, having a pointed arch, probably of the time 
of Edwai'd III. On the front are the royal arms of 
Henry V. The whole has a venerable appearance. 

Between Waimgate bar and the castle is an ancient Fishergat^ 
gateway, now walled up, called Fishergate bar, of which 
Leland speaks in the following terms : " It was burnt 
in Henry the Seventh's tyme, by the commons of York- 
shire, who took the cittye and would have beheaded Sir 
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BOOK III. Richard Yorke, lord mavor— it has ever since been 
blocked up." This gate was re-opened in June, 1827. 

Over this gateway on each side are sculptures and in- 
scriptions. On the exterior of the bar is one representing 
Sir William Todd, merchant, who was a great benefactor 
to the reparation of the walls, on which is the following 
inscription : '' A. DfiT. CCCC^ LXXXVII. S'. WiUm. 
Tod, knyght & mair jdu — ates some tyme was schyrifie 
did this cost himself." Over this inscription was formerly 
a piece of nide sculpture, representing a senator in hi^ 
robes, and a female kneeling by him. The other inscrip- 
tion is on the city side, and placed under the arms of 
the city. It is as follows : " A^ DOMINE M. CCCC. 

LXXXVII. Sir William Tod knight L mayre 

this wal was mayde in his dayes IX yerdys." 
Fishergate A few hundred yards from hence is Fishergate postern, 
a building singular for its beauty and exactness of 
'symmetry. Though built of square stones, it appears 
like one solid mass. This postern is the most perfect 
of any of them, having been repaired and evidently 
new roofed It has a pointed arched footway with an 
oak door, the staple of the lock to which remains. Ad- 
joining to this gate are some remains of Roman masonry, 
principally arches of grit-stone. 
Ca&tlegate Castlegate postern possessed no peculiar feature, or 
postein. ^^y degree of superiority. It was very near the ruins of 
Clifford tower, and in the direct road to the village of 
Fulford ; it was taken down in May, 1826, on commencing 
the new works at the gaol. 
8kelders- Skeldersgate postern formerly stood on the opposite 
fern.'**''' Side of the river, but the building was totally removed in 
the year 1808. There is a ferry boat kept near the site 
of this postern, which opens a communication across tber 
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water with the New-walk^ for one halfpainy each pas- OfAP.m. 

senger. It is rented from the corporation, by a person 

whose duty it is to be in constant attendance during the 

day. 

North«street postern is another ferry also rented from North- 

the corporation ; which communicates with the opposite tera? ^^' 

bank, either to Lendal or the manor shore. Its form is 

circular ; and the building yet seems to be in yery good 

repair; it was used for the double purposes of a postern 

and a watch tower for the river. 

Laythorpe postern is the last we have to notice. Its Lay thorp* 
i . . , pogtern. 

situation seems to have rendered it a very strong position, 

having been built at the end of Laythorpe bridge, with 

the river Foss running in front Time has made great 

alterations in this once strong and handsome edifice; 

and at present it is only a ruin with a pointed archway. 

Besides these bars and posterns, there were at difierent 
distances in the walls several small rooms or cells, and 
numerous towers, a few of which yet remain. The most 
conspicuous of these is called the multangular tower : la^t^wer.' 
it is near the manor shore, at a short distance from 
Bootham bar ; and, with the wall adjoining, is evidently 
of Roman architecture. It has been thus described to 
the Royal Society by Dr. Lister : — 

** Carefully viewing the antiquities of York, the dwell- 
ing of at least two of the Roman emperors, Severus and 
Constantius, I found part of a wall yet standing, which 
is undoubtedly of that time. It is the south wall of the 
mint yard, and consists of a multangular tower, which 
did lead to Bootham bar, and part of a wall which ran 
the length of Coning-street, as he who shall attentively 
view it on both sides may discern. 

'' The outside to the river is faced with a very small 
saxum quadratum of about four inches thick, and laid 
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'°°^'"- •" levels like our modem brickwork. The lengdi of die 
•tones is not obeenred, but they are as they feU out, in 
hewing. From the foundation twenty courses of these 
small squared stones are laid, and over them five courses 
of Roman bricks. These bricks are placed some lengfli. 
ways some endways in the walls, and were called lateru 
diatoni; after these five courses of brick, other twoity- 
two courses of small square stones, as before described, 
are laid, which raise the wall some feet higher, and dien 
. five more courses of the same Roman bricks ; beyond 
which the wall is imperfect, and capped with modem 
building. In all this height there is not any casement 
or loop-hole, but one entire and uniform wall ; from 
which we may infer that this wall was built some courses 
higher, after the same order. The bricks were to be as 
thoroughs, or as it were so many new foundations, to 
that which was to be superstructed, and to bind the two 
sides firmly together; for the wall itself is only faced 
Trith smaU square stone, and the middle thereof filled 
with mortar and pebble. 

** These bricks are about seventeen mches long of our 
measure, about eleven inches broad, and two and a half 
thick. This, having caused several to be carefully mea- 
sured, I give in round numbers, and do find them to 
agree very well with the Roman foot, which the learned 
antiquary Graves has left us, viz. of its being about half 
an inch less than ours. They seem to have shrunk in the 
baking, more in the breadth than in the length, which is 
. but reasonable, because of their easier yielding dut way • 
and so, for die same reason, more in diickness; for we' 
suppose them to have been designed in die mould of dir«e 
Roman mches This demonstrates PHny's measures to 
be true, where he «ijB,genera laterum tria didoron, quo 
uttmur hngufn ,e^uip^ latum pede ; and not those of 
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Vitruvius where they are extant; the copy of Vitro viu8> CHARllL 
where it describes the didoron and its measures, being 
vitious. And indeed all I have yet soen with us in 
England, are of Pliny's measure, as at Leicester, in the 
Roman ruin there, called the Jews wall, and at St 
Albans, as I remember, as well as with us at York. 

" I shall only add this remark, that proportion and 
uniformity even in the minutest parts of building, are 
to be plainly perceived, as this ruin of Roman work* 
manship shews. In our Gothic buildings, there is a 
total neglect of measure and proportion of the courses, 
as though that was not much material to the beauty of 
the whole ; whereas indeed, in Nature's works, it is from 
the symmetry of the very grain whence arises much of 
the beauty." 

Dr. Langwith observes that this method of building 
with brick and stone, was originally African, and as 
Severus was an African by birth, it is highly probable 
that it was introduced here by that emperor. 

The red tower is so called, from having been built The red 
of bricks. It is situate not far from Walmgate bar, at 
the end of the walls, with which it is evidently con- 
nected : the foundations are of the same stone as the 



walls ; and the building adjoins the river Foss« It com- 
manded what is now called the Foss. island ; but which 
was formerly one continued sheet of water, to Laythorpe 
postern, as there are no walls on that side of the city. 
There is a tradition that this tower in more modem 
times, was used as a manufactory of brimstone : and 
among the lower orders, it is to this day called the 
himstone house. 

Close by the river Ouse, on the opposite side to Lendal 
North street postern, is Lendal tower. When the forti- 
ficatioiis of the city were complete, a chain passed 
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BOOK in. across the river from each of these towers ; but, when 
they became neglected^ this building was converted 
into a warehouse; and, in 1682, the tower was repaired, 
and an engine was placed in it> for the purpose of sup* 
plying the inhabitants with water. 

Under the promenade of the walls are several small 
rooms or ceUs, formerly used as storehouses for ammu- 
nition. One of them in particular was even occupied 
a few years ago by the York local militia for that 
purpose ; but generally speaking, they, like the rest of 
,the bulwarks, are fast hastening to decay. 



CHAPTER IV. 



HISTOmiCAL NOTICES OP TIIS FOUNDATIOK AND SUCCBSCIVK 
ALTERATIONS OP THE CATHEDRAL. 



The honour of having converted the northern parts of 
the island of Great Britain, about the beginning of the 
seventh century, is due to Paulinus. Edwin, king of 
Northumbria, convinced, as the monks would have us 
believe, by a miraculous interposition of the Deity, 
but more probably swayed by some reasons of a poli- 
tical nature, resolved to be publicly baptized. The. 
ceremony was performed on Easter day, April, 12, 
627, by Paulinus, in a small oratory or chapel of 
wood, hastily erected for this purpose^ on the very spot 
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where the eelliecbrial of Yoik now stands. The bapiiem- CHAP^nr* 
was immediately appointed to the metropoKtical see of 
York^ and emploired bH his inflaeace with the royal . 
convert, to persuade him toi extend the limits of the 
chrntian profesaibn, and fo render that pisofeasion h(Vf 
toouraUe in the eyes of the mukitude. 

By the persuaiskm of PauKnus,^ Edwin was soon 
afterwards induced to oommenoe a regular and appnh« 
priate church of stone,* Which waii intended to inelose 
and protect the former christian penetrate, as it; nd^ 
perhaps not inaptly be called* But the NorthtmAoan 
monarch was not permitted to see the completion of the 
edifice which he had thus piously begun; for scarcely 
were the walls raised when he was slain in battle air 
Hatfield near Doncaster, in 633. Eanfrid, Ihe son of 
Edwin's predecessor, ^delfiid, then returned fit)m e:dle, 
and on succeeding fo the throne of Beniieia, was neces- 
sarily iuTolved ih die war. against Cadwalloll. But bis 
fate was more unfortunate than that cf Edwin, for be 
was basely slain by the British king, to whom he fvent 
with only twelve followers to sue for peace. Oswald, 
the brother of EanMd, having slain Cadwalloix and 
established his own authority, among many other pious 
acts> prosecuted, and it is supposed, completed the 
diurch which had been begun by Edwin.t 

Its dilapidated condition and its restorations by that 
prelate are minutely described by Eddius, who wrote 



* Btdm, Hist. Scdl. Ub» li. eh. xiv. 

r Dnko ttetet that Oswald midsrtook tp finifth th« baUding a1w«^ 
ess ; Inrt this date ii evideatly icN> saiiy.as Ednria wm UIM iaaaSr 
snd Oswahl did not eommaaioo hit sfltnsl reigD tlH a yosr sltorwards« 
Torre, indeed, assigns the year <S4^ as the date ef Bdwia's daalh* 
nrlttea, p> SO* . . 
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»oo»^»gi> ab0ii)t tbe year, 790« He remaiks tibftt Ifae timbers of 
die roof were rotten^ the walb decayed^ the inndowv 
deftitixte of glass^ or o&er material^ whereby die interior 
was exposed to the injuries of the weather; and the 
birds were tbe undisturbed inhabitants of the himed 
edifice* In this ruinous condition Wilfirid with sealous 
activity eonnnenced an eflb'ctual repair. He strenjjth- 
ened die walls, renewed the wood^work of the roof, and 
covered it with lead, glased die windows, and white- 
washed the walla Nor did this eminent prelate and 
architect confine his exertions merely lo restoring the 
anaient telnples of religion. The churches of Ripon 
and Hexham were founded and buik by him ; and from 
dseir ma^itude and decoration naturally excited die 
admiration and praises .of contemporary writers. 
, Thus the cathedral continued, with little alteration 
for many years; in the course of whidi, the noUe 
Kbtflfry of Archbishop Egbert, who had appointed the 
learned- Afemn * his librarian, was bestowed upon it» 
and no deofat was then its most valuable treasure. 
' The veneraUe Bedef informs us that this edifice of 
stoncy was a ikjuare strcioture, and was dedicated to 

* This great luniinary of his a^ reqtvireg our notice. He was a 
natiTe of York, and under ^e |>atr6niijf(e of Egbert snd Albert, con- 
ducted the bmous school at that ttise eslahlished tbmr. lii retaining^ 
tea Roins, «)iich he bad mited to procure the jpaJtfSih for fianbald, 
ha was introdttoed to Chirleinagne. That potentate, deal rbus of adding 
literary honours to the faiAe he had aoquircRi in arms, solicited and 
obtained the assistance of Aleuin in reTiving learning throughout hit 
dominions, beeame his first pupil, and his example was followed by 
the ehlef noMUty of France. After contribntlDg In an effllneat degree 
«s the rMtoratloa of sdenee, beloted ind hmioiireA by his royal patron, 
ahd by ail the noble and eallgfateaedpersew «f Ids time^ AloalB died 
at tfaeabbey of St Martin, iamtnted as the pride of Ut age, and the 
beoe^torof the enplm. BtiUon^ ^> 98. . 

t Beds Hist. Ecel. lib. il. e. 14. 
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St Pete ; the feast of whieh dedtcitioo w«i long held QgAP- »v^ 
here annually, wiih gremt acdemmty, on the firtft day of 
October, and Ihe seven fiblloving daiys ; but Mys Torre, 
'* the order for naking this ^idmAle fesfStnl was no^ 
issuodtill the year 1462.** 

After- (he departure of FauKmis, Ae church lenuuned 
a considerable time without a pastor. Wilfred was tfaen^ 
appointed archbishc^ 

Jitde mention is made of 4he cnUiedral from the tioM 
when Egbert^s library was bestowed upon it, to 741, i» 
vrhich year we find it suffered much by fire. Archbishops 
Egbert, and Albert, (the letter a learned native, wha 
was promoted to the see, in 767), took it entirely down, 
in consequence of the damage occasioned by the firew 
Hie latter pi^late, aijsisted by EUmbald, who soceeeded 
him, and the learned Aldun, also rebuilt it in the most 
magnificent Saxon style. 

That those men were well $kflled in arohitecturev 
will not appear surprising, when we reflect that it was 
customary for the religious in those days, to build tbeip 
own abbeys and cathedrals. 8udi, howefer, is ttie- 
uncertainty of human events, that Albert was »>t per- 
mitted to enjoy the buflcfing he had erected; for, <m the 
eighth of November, 781, being but ten days after its 
consecration, he departed this life. 

This structure is described by Alcuin, as of considsr* 
able height^ supported by columns and ardies, covered* 
by a vaulted roof, and provided with large windows. It 
had adso porticoes and galleries, and thirty altars, the 
latter of which were adorned with various ornaments.* 

The noble . library which Egbert had founded was^ 
greatly augmented by Albert : ^with the addition of a 

* firiuon's York Csth. p. SSL 
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BOOK lir; valuable coU^tioa of books^ which he had procuoed in 
hib trateb abroad^ ia his youoger days. 

From lUs period, history is silent respecting the 
eathedral, tiU the year 1069, nvhen flie Nardiumbrians, 
aided by the Danes, attempted to oterdirow the power 
of the Norman conquerar, and besieged York. The 
garrison set fire to several houses in the suburbs, and a 
brisk wind blowing towards the city, extended the flames 
aven to the cathedrid, whkh with its valuable library, 
was bunt to the ground** 

The ehnrch being in this situatibn, the eonqui»^r 
seised ita revenues, and expelled the canons from their 
stalls. He, lK)weter, soon, afterwarda made Thomas, 
a canon of Biyeux, in Normandy, who was his chaplain, 
and treasurer, ardifaishop of this province ; and to him 
xestored the fevemies, &c« in the year 1070. 

By the exertions of this prelate the ruined cathedral 
soon rose again mOre csqpacious and el^ant than before ; 
but its prosperity was of short duration ; for in 1 137, it 
wiEiB again destroyed by an accidental fire, which con* . 
sumed at the same time St Mary's Abbey, and thirty- 
niAe parish churches. It appears that Thurstan, the 
archbishop, intended to rebuild the church ; since we 
fiad that soon after the fire an indulgenoe was granted 
by Joceline, bishop of Sarum, reciting, ''that the mor. 
tropolitical church of York was consumed by a new tire, 
and almort subverted, destroyed* and miserably spoiled 
of its omavHents ;** and therefore releasing to such aa 
bountifully c<Hitributed. towards the re^edification of it, 
forty days of penance eiyoinedf 

The sacred edifice laid in ruins till the year 1171, 



* Simon Dunelm. Hist. Angl. Scriptores x.col. 178. 
4 Ex. MSS. Torre, p. 8. 
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ivben ArchUshop Roger began to rebuild the ch<Hr witli chap. it. 
its vaults^ and happOy lired to oomplete it 

Walter Gray, succeeded Roger, and in the year 12875 
in the reign <^ Henry III., he added the south part of the 
cross aisle, or transept; and an indulg^ncB was tihat year 
granted by the archbishop, of forty days relaxaium 
to those benefactors who should contribute liberally 
towards this erection. It is certainly a beautiftil sped** 
■sen of architectum m tbooe days, when the lieavy 
pillar gave place to a cluster of light and elegant colttnins 
adorned wilfa luxuriant fbilage, and the windows were 
made high, narrow, and pointed. 

In I26D, John de Romayn, father of Ihe archbishop 
of diat name, and dien treasurer of the cbuiich, erected 
the north part of the transept, and raised a tower in the 
place which the great lanthom tower now occupies* 
His son, the archbishop, on Aprils 7th, 1291, personally 
laid the foundation of the nave, from the west end, 
eastward, in the presence of the dean, precentor, and 
canons, arrayed in their richest copes, ftc The mate* 
rials for building the nave were contributed by Robert 
de Vavasour, who granted the use of his quarry near 
Tadcaster, both for building and repairing the minster ; 
and the wodd for the roofing, was slso given by Robert 
de Percy, lord of Bolton, from his wood there. The 
memory of each is preserved by statues, erected at the 
eastern and western ends of the building. 

In I32D, William de Melton carried forward the 
buildmg commenced by his predecessor, and in ISdO, 
completed the west end, together with its two steeples, 
as they appear at the present day; and rebuilt tfie 
middle one. In this work he is said to have expended 
seven hundred pounds of his own money ; and we may 
be certain he also received large contributions from the? 
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BOOi^iiK nobility And Other rdigiaas deTotees, for he fidlowed the 
example of AtchbidiK^ Walter Gray, ai we find by 
ihe followiDg documeat non on record. 

'* |U1. Peb. Anno 1890. 

''William de Melton^ archbiihoip, granted an indul-^ 
gence of forty days relaxation to all such well digposed 
people, as pleas^ to extend their charitable contributionn 
towards the bnfldtng of the late prostrate fiibric; whereby 
he might be the better enabled to ifaiish ao. noble » 
etractnre then newly begun." 

On the first of March, 1352, more tiias thirty years 
after the preceding record, a brief abo was isstte^)^ 
by the authority of John Thoresby, who that year 
succeeded to the see of York. It was directed '' to all 
abbots, barons, colleges, archdeacons, oflEicials, rural 
deans, parsons, vicars, ftc., within the city, diocese, and 
province of York ; requiring and exhorting them, in the 
name of the Lord, to ask and demand the ahns aiid 
charitable benevolence of the people, and to cause the 
same to be duly collected for the use and consnmmaitioit 
of so noble a piece of stone^work, and so 8um|Auou8. 
a structure." 

Letters mandatory, says Torre, were likewise issued' 
itom the chapter of York, directed to all rectors, vicars, 
and parochial chaplains, within the respective prebends, 
dignities, and the community of the church, enjoining' 
them by virtue of their canonical obedience, and wider> 
pain of the ^at^ excommunication, to sufler their 
coUectors, in ttieir cha4>elries, and parishes, to ask and ' 
gather the charitable iJms of the people, for the use of 
the fabric of this church. These letters were dated, 
Festo S. Mkh. Anno. 1355. 

A very considerable sum of money was raised by this 
means, and Archbbhop Thoresby was thereby enabled 
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to taka down and lebttHd^tbe dioir erected bjf Ro^r, 4XMP* iv^ 

wluch appeared unauitdiile to'the elegaooe and tta^ii* 

ficeoce of the nave. Xhv prelate accordingly laid the 

first stone of the present choir^ on the nineteenth of 

July^ 1361, the thir^-aer^th year of Edward III* 

The old hall and chambers of the archbishop's manaion 

of Shirebum being ruinous and not worthy pr6ser7ati<»i, 

Aey were taken down> and the stone and other materiab 

employed on this occasion. The archbishop is also said 

to have expended sixteen hundred and seventy pounds 

of his own money, in this important undertaking. 

The great liberality of Thoresby, did not, however^ 
surpass the generosity of the public; the donations 
continued to increase, till the archbishop found himself 
enabled, not only to rebuild the choir, but also to take 
down the lantern steeple erected by John de Romayn, 
which was now likewise thought inferior to the rest of 
(he edifice, and to substitute in its plaee the present 
el^^int lantern tower. 

About this time, Walter Skirlaw, prebendary of 
Fenton, archdeacon of the east riding, and afterwards 
bishop of Lichfield and Durham, gave a very handsome 
donation for the purpose. Hie old steeple was accord- 
ingly taken down, in 1370, i|nd the erection of the 
present tower was begun {but seven or eight years 
elapsed before it was finally completed* 

The rest of the structure (except the towers at the 
west end) was finished between 1405, when Archbiihop 
Bowett (whose arms appear in the sculpture and on the 
windows) was nppointed to the see $ and 1426, when 
the dean and chapter granted, out of their revenues, a 
fiill tenth to the use of the fabric then newly built* 

♦ Torre. M88, p. 7, 
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WOK m« The preient towers at the west end appear to liai^ been 
raised by John de Birmingham^ or Bermingham^ about 
the year 1402.* His name^ with a figure of a bear, is 
cut in bold relief on the west face of the soutbeni lower. 
' The date of ihe erection of iiie magniiieent chapter 
bouse cannot be accurately asc^tained from any records 
now remaining. It is generally ascribed to Archbishop 
'Walter Gray, as a figure in the window oret the en* 
trance corresponds with the representation of that pre- 
late on his tomb, and the arms of several of his contem- 
poraries are painted in some of the other windows : but 
Ibis part of the church, with its vestibale, are evidently 
posterior to the decease of Gray, and is more probably 
of the reign of Edward III. 

The building used as a vestry, was anciently a chapel, 
founded by Archbishop Zouch, about 1350,t who in- 
tended it for the place of his interment, but died^before 
it was finished. The (Nriginal building was demolished 
at the time of the new erection of the choir, and the 
present one ndsed in its stead by the executors of 
Zouch, and endowed ae a chantry for prayers fer the 
soul of that prelate. 

** At the period of the Reformation,** says Mr^ Britton, 
*' the furious teal which demolished so many beautifiil 
monuments of antiquity, did not spare York cathedral ; 
nor did the fanatics of CromwelPs time omit here their 
pious practices of destroying the figures and epitaphs 
on the tombs, and stealing the brasses. The numerous 
grave-stones stripped of their ornaments, and otherwise 
injured, disfigured the church; Ihe cid pavement was 
therefore taken' up, and the present one laid down in 



* Dnke'f Ebor. p. 465. 

t Stnbb's Chroa; Pontif. Bbor. in Tito Oul. Zoueh. 
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l?S6j according ta a plan drawn by Mr. Kinit^ under cinr.Tv 
die direction of Lord Burlington. The «tone for this 
purpose was the doaation of Sir Edward Gaacoigne^ of 
Parlington, from his quarry at Hnddlestone^ in York* 
shire; and even some of the old marble gra^e-stones 
were cut up^ and appropriated to this woiIe. He ex- 
penses, amounting to two thousand fiye hundred pounds, 
were defrayed by a subscription among the noblemen 
and gentlemen of Yoikshire. It is however to be re- 
gretted that the noble amateur architect did not adapt 
the design of his pavement to the style and character of 
tlie edifice ; instead of disposing it in a sort of Roman 
pattern.'** 

Many of the windows in the church are still adorned 
with stained glass ; and we have reason to infer that the 
whole were originally thus embellished. Most of them 
were very likely glazed at the eras of building the 
respective porticoes. The time, 1405, and conditions 
of executing the large east and west windows, are re* 
corded in documents still preserved among the cathe- 
dral archives as follows ; — 

By an indenture, dated A. D« 1S38, Robert, a glazier, 
contracted with Thomas Boneston, custos of the fabric 
of the church, to glaze and paint the great western win- 
dow ; the glazier to find the glass, and to be paid at the 
rate of sixpence per foot, for plain, and twelvepence for 
coloured glass. These particulars are given in Torre's 
MSS ; but the original document, although referred to, 
cannot now be found. 

By another indenture, dated the 10th day of August, 
1405, the substance of which is preserved in Torre's 
MSS. John Thornton, of Coventry, glazier, contracted 

♦ York Calh. p. 38. 

VOL. ir. I 
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BOOK Hf, with the dean and chapter for glanng and painlbg the 
great eastern window ; the painting to be executed with 
his own hands; and the work to be finished in three 
years : for which he was to receive four shillings per 
week» and one hundred shillings at the end of each of 
the three years : and if he performed the work to the 
satisfaction of his employers, he was to receive the fur- 
ther sum of ten pounds in silver. 

Since the period of (he Commonwealth to (he last 
year there is nothing particularly worthy attention ; the 
cathedral has been for years under the masons* and 
sculptors* hands^ and what has been injured by weather 
and by man, has been carefully restored. The worthy 
dean, with his praiseworthy colleagues, very properly 
and honourably look to the fabric, as well as to the 
ritual and revenues of the church. They keep men 
constantly employed on the building, and it is the laudable 
practice of the master mason^ Mr. Short, to restore all 
decayed parts, with strict attention to original forms and 
details. A plan of preservation adopted in this cathe- 
dral is worthy of imitation and praise. After scraping 
the exterior surface of the walls, and repairing decayed 
parts^ the whole is well saturated with oil, which not 
only hardens the surfiice, but, by repelling wet, is 
likely to preserve the works from future decay. 

Mastefti Several musical festivals have been held in diis cathe- 

dral, for the benefit of the York county hospital, ana 
the infirmaries of Leeds, Hull, and Sheflield. The firat 
was held on September 23, 1823, and the three follow- 
ing days. The whole of (he spacious nave, and the 
side aisles, were appropriated for this purpose ; the floor 
was boarded over, and an immense gallery constructed 
at the west end, projecting eighty-three feet eastward to 
the third pillar of (he nave ; the front seat was elevated 
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feur fe^ aiid a lialf above the pavemoit, and the back chap, n , 
seat was on a level with the base of tfie window^ at the 
hei^t oi twenky-ei^t leet ; the whole acoessiUe by two 
widely-extended staircaaes. The orchestra was erected 
underneath the lantern tower. The performances con- 
sisted of selections of sacred music from Handel, 
Haydn, Mosart, &c. and the aggregate number of the 
vocal band was two hundred and eighty-five, of the in* 
stmmental one hundred and eighty ; total four hundred 
and sixty-flv^ The amount of the receipts (including 
the evening performances in the assembly rooms) was 
16,174/. 16f. 8d. ; out of which sum, after payment of 
all expenses, 7200/. profit remained, which was equally 
shared among the charities above mentioned. The 
second festival was held in September, 1825, vrith a 
band of six hundred performers. The last musical fes* 
tival was held on September 23, 1828, and three follow- 
ing days, and was attended by all the rank and fashion 
in the northern part of the kingdom. Additional gal- 
leries were erected in the side aisles, and the whole of 
the performances were conducted upon a Bcale hardly 
ever before attempted in this country. The orchestra 
consisted of two hundred instrumental and three hundred 
and fifty vocal performers, exduaive of thirteen principal 
sitogers. 

The last duty of the historian of this chapter is a me- Destme- 
lancholy one, no less than to record the destruction of choir^by 
the magnificent choir, by the hands of a lunatic, on the ^"^ 
2d of February, 1829. Deeply, however, as the antiquary 
and the artist may deplore the destruction of such curious 
and interesting work, exhibiting the taste and wealth of 
our fore&thers, still it is a matter of congratulation that 
there is spirit ^d wealA to support, and talent and 
mergy to execute, a considerable portion of what has 
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B^ WK rii* been destroyed in an equally elegant and chaite num^ 
ner ; and we have no donbt, from the feeling excited on 
the 8ubject> Hiat a few years may see the noUe eboit 
again reinstated in its wonted m^esty^ 

On Sunday afternoon, February 1, 1829, serviee was 
performed in flie minster as usual, at four o^cIock ; and 
in the evenkig (Candlemas*five) the ringers were there 
till about half-past six ; whmi diey left the church, there 
was neither •the smeU nor appearance of fire. About 
. four o'clock, on Monday morning, a man passing through 
the minster-yard saw a Kght in the building, but sup- 
posing that it might arise from woriuuen in the minster, 
it exqited no suspicion in his mind, and led to no inquiry* 
It was not until nearly seven o^oloek in the morning 
that any alarm was given. The discovery was made in 
a rather smgular manner. A young chorister, of the 
name of Swinbank, in passing through the minster^yard, 
slipped upon the ice and fell upon his back. Wlnkt he 
was in this position he saw a quantity of smoke issue 
fr(M& the roof of the minster. The boy ran immediately 
and communicated what he bad seen to the key-keeper, 
who instantly returned with him to ascertain the cauSa 
On opening the door they found the whole building 
filled with a dense smoke, and discovered that the 
wood-work of the choir was extensively on fire. An 
sdarm was immediately given— the workmen belonging 
to the minster assembled — all the engines in the city 
were procured with as much despateh as possible, and 
the diaasterous intelligence quioUy spread in all direo^ 
tions. It is evident from the progress which the lames 
liad made v4iea the. discovery took pkce, fliat the fim 
must have existed a very eonsiderable time in a stile 
of great activity. On the arrivttl of ihe workmen, wUek 
wa^ about seven oVloek, they found the sttmll iv(»atri««», 
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where tlie clergy and chorbtara unrobe^ entirely ocm* cgfAP. iVt 
smiled. 

SeTeral indmduals. succeeded in carrying aot.ciMhioas 
knd books from the BOrthi-side of; the chwr, and the 
curious old chair which stood within the rails of 
the altar. The next effort wats to: remdve the brass 
eagle, which was efieeted wiih. great difficulty^ owing 
to its weight* as there were but few persons who had 
the courage to brave the snfibcating efl^ts of the 
smoke. They were driven back three times^ before 
fliey succeeded in carrying off the upper part of the 
eagle, which was taken into the Testry; the other .portion 
was afterwards carried out at a door on th^ Chapter^ 
house side* All this was the work of a few minutes, and 
at tins time (perhaps about a quarter afler seven) the 
organ-screeti, the north side of the choir, and the roof, 
were to all appearance, untouched by the fire* The 
communion table was removed in time to save it The 
plate, which, for greater safety, was kept in a secret 
place in the choir, and near vriiere tfie fire is supposed 
first to have commenced, waa found to have been 
melted into shapeless massea. Shortly after, however, 
fhe flames spread round tiie south-west comer of the 
choir, and reached die organ : and Mien this noble 
instrument caught fire, an appalling noise, occasioned 
by the action of ihe air in the pipes, &c. upon the 
flames, reverberated through the building; and struck 
with awe all who heard it* A little after eight, this 
fine Instrument, unequalled we believe for tone and 
flower by any instrnmeat. in the world, was totally 
consumed, together with ihevalaable collection of musie 
Whidh was deposited in the organ Idft, aad much of 
which being in manuscript eanoot be' replaced. 

Ihe progress of the fire. to die dth^ part9 of dif 
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BOOKnr. minster was equally traceable. A short trial sufliced 
to shew that the city engines were quite inadequate to 
the task of subduing this mighty conflagration^ and 
expresses were sent to Leeds^ Tadeasterj and the 
barracks for others. 

It was at first hoped that the flames would not com- 
mmiieate wilh die roof^ but this hope prored illusive, 
the roof of the choir was soon igsited, and joined with 
the other wood-work in one general flame* 

At this awM period the whole of this stupendous 
fabric* eemed doomed to inevitable destruction; the 
flames were rapidly gaining ground^^and there was every 
reason to dread their extension to the western part of 
the pile, as it was evident that the means employed to 
subdue them were quite inadequate. About half-past 
eight o'clock the fire penetrated through the roof of 
tito choir, and the flames appeared above the bat- 
tlements. About nine o'clock the roof began to give 
way, and fell in detached masses with horrid and deaf- 
ening crashes, the melted lead poured down in tor- 
rents, and about half-past eleven o'clock, the whole 
roof of the choir had fallen in. The fall of the roof was 
under the existing circumstances one of the most favour- 
able things that could have happened ; it immediately 
checked die flames, by the immense vreight of mat^als 
in a great measure smothering the fire— and that which 
remained was placed in a situation to be powerfully 
acted upon by the engines. 

The heat, a short period before, had been so intense 
in the side aisles, that it was imposrible to remain in 
them many minutes. It now began sensibly to abate, 
owing, partly to the quantity of water poured upon the 
burning timbers, which covered the floor of the choir, 
chancel, atid Lady chapel, as it is termed^ behind the 
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s^ter screen ; and partly to the removal of the burning cbap^ Vf. 
rabbit from the bases of the pillars, which latter being 
of limestone were very much injured by the action of 
the fire. The rafters of the roof, and other immense 
pieces of timber, were literaUy charcoal, and w^^ 
lemeved to the nave, and into the minster^yard. 

About noon the fears of the fire spreading any further 
were remov(Mi ; but the engines continued to play fi>r 
hours after upon the mass of fire and flame on the floor 
ot the choir. Great eflbrts were also made to save 
the beautiful screen which divides the nave from 
tile choir, the tracery work of which is so much 
apdmired : and we are happy to say this was efieoted; 
for that elegant (nrnament of the minster is only very 
slightly injured. 

During the whole of the afternoon, the workmen and 
others were busily ^nployed in removing the fallen 
rafters from the choir and chancel. — ^Many were carried 
out into the minster-yard, which presented a melancholy 
spectacle, being thickly strewed, from the south door to 
the vestry, with the fragments of the roof blackened in 
the fire, and reduced to the consistency of charcoaL 
Within, a detachment of the dragoon guards was drawn 
up in the nave, to prevent all improper intrusion in that 
quarter, and a guard of the staff of the second West 
York was mounted for the same purpose, as well as to 
secure the ornamental portions of that part of the 
structure from damage. The floor of the nave was 
strewed with fragments of the roof, which had been 
brought from the choir ; and against one of the pillars 
laid the remains of the organ, consisting of some 
fragments oi the gilt pipes, and a portion of the 
iron work. A dense mass of smoke still rose from 
the embers on which several of the engines continued 
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BOOK -in. to play (firing ttie night The fire vnm not MMj 
extinguished wheH • the shades of evening drew on ; 
for occarionally a flash of lambent flame was seen 
straggling with the gloom, which, however, was quickly * 
efxtiiiguished* by the water from the engines, they being 
directed to the spot from whence these indications of* 
smothered fire were seen to arise. 

On Tuesday the minster was kept closed^ except to 
persons admitted by order from the archdeacon ; and 
many distinguished parties availed th^nselves of his 
permission to inspect the ruins. Workmen were em^. 
ployed to clear away the rubbish; and steps were 
taken to repair those monuments which were injured 
on &e preceding day. During the week, workmen 
were thus employed; and the public were only admitted 
into ibe n^ave', the iron gates leading from that part of 
the minster to the east end being kepi closed* 

Mr. ChantreHV summary of the actual extent of the 
injury sustained from the fire, was as follows :-^ 
Extent of '' The side aisles are not materially injured, in conse* 
iliined.***' quence of having stone groins, nor have any of the 
monuments or statues in them seriously suffered. Hie 
clustered columns in the choir are twelve in number, 
each column consisting of a quadrangular pier in the 
centre, surrounded by small cylindrical columns. The 
piers are scarcely injured, but the shafts of the clus- 
tering cylinders are burnt, flawed, or otherwise des- 
troyed to a considerable extent. The capitals of the 
columns are nearly safe, except two (those near to 
the lantern tower) which are destroyed. The lantern 
tower remains perfect, and the great piers supporting 
it are only superficially injured. The arches between 
the columns are not materially injured. The clustered 
columns in the Lady chape], six in number, are but 
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digkay injurad, and tbat only to ihe height of ten or ^^^^ ^^' 
twelve feet) and snpericially. This is owing to die 
ire being here confined to the centre of the aisle^ and 
coDflisting merely of the fallen roof. The celebrated 
acreen^ between flie choir and Lady chapel, is so much 
injured, that it must be taken down and rebuilt The 
entrance screen to the choir remains nearly perfbct 
The groat east window is scarcely touched. The 
clerestory windows (that is, those windows above the 
clustered columns, on either side, between the tower 
and great ettit window) have sustained very trifling da- 
mage. The wall is very thick in that part, and they 
consequently stand in recesses, and were equally free 
from the eflect of the fire on the roof over them, as of 
die flames below. The tabernacle-work, of carved oak, 
on either side of the choir, forming the stairs and rood- 
loft for the organ, with the organ itself, are totally 
destroyed. The roof is likewise destroyed; only the 
north side of the roof was covered with lead, the south 
•ide being slated for the last thirty or forty years. The 
whole of the parts where the fire prevailed are deeply 
blackened with smoke. 

'' Considerable damage has been done to the monu- 
ments ; but more particularly those in the Lady chapel, 
and under the great east window, from the immense 
pieces of timber which fell from the roof, and the exces- 
sive heat to which they were exposed. Those under 
the ncnrth and south aisles were sheltered by the roofs, 
which being groined with stone did not take fire, and 
tfiey are comparatively but little injured. 

^' North aisle. — ^The monument of the Rev. Richard 
Thompson, of Kirk Deighton, a beautiful one of white 
marble, slightly injured. Dr. Swinburne's monument, 
partly gotfaic and partly modem, partially injured. 

VOL II. K 
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BOOKm. Admiral Medley's monument^ of white veined marble, is 
very seriously damaged. A monument to the memory of 
the Hon. Dorothy Langley, of tery reeent erection, has 
escaped in a great measure, being very slightly injured. 
A monument to the memory of Lionel Ingram: the 
pediment destroyed, and flie other parts slightly injured. 
Sir George Saville's monument of beautifiil white marble, 
but slightly injured. Two large monuments on the right 
of the iron gates are almost wholly destroyed. 

''East end. — ^Archbishop Sterne's monument is consi- 
derably injured. A table tomb, to the memory of Frances 
Cecil, countess of Cumberland, is laid prostrate and 
totally destroyed. Archbishop Scroope's gothic monu<> 
ment is very considerably damaged by ttie fire, and 
the marble cracked. Archbishop Frewin's monument, 
which stands twenty feet hi^, is partially injured, and 
the pediment destroyed. Archbishop Rotherham's solid 
gothic table tomb totally destroyed, and the table part, 
six inches thick, much broken. An ancient monument of 
Archbishop Matthews is but litde injured. Archbishop 
Sharp's monument has sufiered principally from the heat 
Archbishop BowettV admirable sepulchral shrine, which 
was repaired some years ago, is in a state of complete 
ruin. Dean Finch's white marble monument completely 
discoloured, and otherwise much injured. Archbishop 
Sewall's monument totally destroyed. 

''South transept — ^The earl of Strafford's elegant 
white marble monument is saved, having received but 
trifling damage. Archbishop Dblbeine's and Archbi- 
shop Hutton's monuments are nearly complete. Dr. 
Burgh's, archbishop Lamplugh's, and the other monu« 
ments not named above, have sustained no injury." 

Many reports were in circulation on Monday relative 
to the origin of the fire : by some persons it was ascribed 
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to the gas ; others said that candles had been left either chaf. it. 
in the organ loft, or in the clergymen's robing-room, or 
in the one belonging to the singing-boys : whilst some 
ascribed it to be the work of an incendiary. Few per- 
sons could bring themselves to believe, that an individual 
would be found base enough to attempt the destruction 
of BO noble a sfaructure. Early in the morning a knotted 
rope was found attached to the far window of the north 
transepty which seemed to give credence to the report, 
that some viUaiD had made his escape in that direction. 
In the evening, a committee of inquiry was fonned, when 
it was asoertained, that the rope was cut from the bell 
which is rung for prayers; it had the appearance of 
having been cut with a stone, the end being very much 
chafed. It was also ascertained, that the window was 
opened from the interior; and a bunch of matches, 
bmmt at both ends, was found among the rubbish, and 
aftwwards a pair of shoemaker's pincers. The matches 
were found under the rubbish of the burnt organ ; the 
oincers on the stool of the window, out of which the 
knotted rope was suspended. 

A ilhoemaker, at whose house a person of die name of 
Martin had lodged, owned the pincers which were found 
in the minster as his; and this evidence, connected 
vnth other circumstances, formed a chain of evidence of 
such a conclusive nature, as left no doubt that a man 
named Jonathan Martin was the incendiary. He had 
lodged for a month with a shoemaker at Aldwark, whose 
boose he left on Tuesday, the 27th of January, stating 
he was going to reside at Leeds, and his luggage was 
sent off accordingly to that place. On the following 
Satofday evening, about eight o'clock, he returned to his 
old lodgihgs. The landlord, surprised at his unexpected 
retaiB, asked him the reason of it ; he said, ths^t having 
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BCXMCin. twenty of his books to sell at Tadcaster, he thought fad 
would come as far as York. Convenience was made 
for him to sleep there that night: the next momingy 
Sunday, he went out about half-past ten, and returned 
no more. The room he slept in was the shoemaker's 
workshop, from whence he took the pincers, 
Arrest of Police officers were dispatched to difierent parts of 
inoendUry the county, and on Monday, the 8th of February, the 
fanatic was taken near Hexham, Northumberland. On 
his examination, before a bench of ma^strates, he made 
the following statement : — '^ The reason why I set fire 
to the cathedral was because of two remarkable dreams. 
I dreamt that one stood by me with a bow and a sheaf 
of arrows, and he shot one through the minster door ; I 
said I wanted to try to shoot» and he presented me the 
bow. I took an arrow from the sheaf, and shot, but the 
arrow hit the flags, and I lost it. I also dreamed that 
a large thick cloud came down over the minster, and 
extended to my lodgings. From these things, I thought 
1 was to set fire to the minster. I took them things 
away with me for fear somebody else should be blamed* 
I cut off the fringe and tassels from the pulpit and 
bishop's throne, or what you call it, for I do not know 
their names, as ^ witness against me, to show that I had 
done it by myself." 

On Monday, March 31, he was put upon his trial, in 
the castle, and found not guilty. The judge ordered 
him to be detained until his majesty's pleasure should 
be known. In his defence, in which he displayed a 
great deal of subtlety and cunning, he gave a minute 
detail of his proceedings, and the difierent expedients 
resorted to in order to set fire to the building, which he 
described as having been a work of great labour and 
difficulty. He said, at the evening service, he was 
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* very much vexed at hearing them sing the prayers and chap. IV 
amens ; he thought the prayer of the heart came from 
the heart; and that they had no call for prayer 
books/' He observed, ** the organ then made such a 
buzxing noise, I thought. Thou shalt buz no more — 
111 have thee down to night WeQ/' he continued, 

'they were all going out, and I lay me down aside 
of the bishop, round by the pillar. [Th^ prisoner 
concealed himself behind a tomb.] I lay here till all 
went out I thought I heard the people coming down . 
from ringing the bells ; they all went out, and then it 
was so dark I could not see my hand. WeU, I left the 
bishop, and came out and fell upon my knees, and asked 
the Lord what I was to do first, and he said. Get thy way 
up into the belfry and cut a rope ; and I never had 
been there, and I went round and round ; I had a sort 
oj^ a guess of the place from hearing the men, as I thought, 
come down. Then the Spirit said. Strike a light And 
I then struck a li^t with a ffint and razor that I had got, 
and some tinder that I had brought from my landlord's, 
I saw there were plenty of ropes — then I cut one, and 
then another, but I had no idea they were so long, and 
I kept draw, draw, and the rope came up, till I dare 
say I had near one hundred feet I have been a sailor, 
and thought to myself, this will make a man rope, a sort 
of scaling rope, and I tied knots in it Aye, this is it, 
I know it well enough [pointing to the rope which laid 
upon the table]. So I went down to the body of the 
cathedral, and bethought me how I should go inside. 
I thought if I did so, by throwing the rope over the 
organ, I might set it ganging, and that would spoil the 
job. So I made an end of the rope fast, and went hand 
oyer hand over the gates, and got down on the other 
side, and fell on my knees and prayed to the Lord, and 
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B OOK in. he told me, that do what I would, they would take Hie* 
Then I asked the Lord what I was to do with the velvety 
and he told me. [The prisoner here repeated what 
he had before stated in his plea about the robe, cap, and 
tassels]. The firinge I thought would do for my hairy 
jacket, that I have at Lincoln : I haire a very good seal 
skin one there, I wish I had it with me, that I might 
show you. Then I got all ready. Glory to Qod, I 
never felt so happy; bat I had a hard nig^fs. work of 
it, particularly mth . a hungered belly. Well, I got a 
bit of wax candle, and I set fire to one heap, and.with 
the matches I set fire to the other* I then tied up 
the things that the Lord had given me for my hire, in 
this very handkerchief that I have in my hand." He 
then observed, that notwithstanding he bad ^' hard work,*' 
while engaged in making preparations tor the work of 
destruction, he said, '^ I had a glorious time of it ; and 
many a time I called ' Glory be to God,' in a way 
which I wonder they did not hear on the outside." He 
left the pincers, he said, because the old nan with whom 
he lodged could not aflbrd to lose them ; and he knew he 
would get them again. He thought it a vroA of merit 
to bum prayer books and music books, but not to bum 
the word of God, and he appeared to regret that he 
could not save the large Bible, by getting it over the 
gates, and putting it outside. 

A public meeting was held on the 5th of March, in 
the concert room, York; the Right Hon. the earl of 
' Harewood in the chair. The meeting was numerous, 
and attended by many of the first families in the neigh- 
bourhood. The report and estimate of Mr. Smirke, 
the eminent architect, was read, which stated, he 
had examined the buildbg, and found the injury was 
diiiefly in the choir. He described parts of the side- 
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aides which were so shattered as to require being taken CUAP. ir. 
down^ the pillars of which were totally destroyed. The 
upper walls of the choir were much injured. The 
windows had received but little damage. He recom- 
mended that similar materials should be employed for its 
renovation^ as had been originally used. The ornamental 
work should be finished in the same manner^ and in 
strict conformity^ as before. The roof to be of oak and 
to be covered with lead. The carved ribs in the roof^ 
the prebendal stalls^ and other parts appertaining, to 
be of.oaL From the exertions made, many parts have 
been preserved, which would tend materiaDy to its 
restoration. As regarded tlie expense of all the neces- 
sary works and materials, the sum of not less than 
sixty thousand pounds would be required to complete it 
in the above manner. This sum did not include what 
might be wanted for an organ, music books, ornaments, 
&c. ; no estimate having yet been attempted to be made. 
With respect to the time requisite for the undertaking, 
it was the opinion of Mr. Smirke that a new roof mi^t 
be put on, the parapets replaced, and the other parts of 
the wall repaired, in the course of the present year. 
Every necessary woHl might be carried into execution, 
and the whole completed before the end of the year 
1831. 

The revenue and disbursements of the minster were 
entered into, and it appeared that no surplus could 
be spared which was considered adequate to its restora- 
tion. In consequence, a public subscription throughout 
the county was recommended, and a committee formed 
for carrying the same into eflect Upwards of two 
thousand pounds was subscribed in the room, wliich, 
with former subscriptions amounts, at present, to nearly 
fifty tlioQsand pounds. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* 

BIOGRAPHICAL KOTICU OV THB ABCHBISHOfl Of TDBIC* 

BOOK HI. Paulinus, 625 ; the apostle of the Northumbrians; died 
and was buried at Rochester, October I0> 644. 

Ceadda, 665 ; previously abbot o{ Lestingham ; 
translated to Lichfield, and died there, March 2, 672. 

Wilfrid, 669 ; of an obscure family, but possessing 
great genius : he retired in 678. 

BosA, 678 ; retired 685. 

Wilfrid, restored 686, but expelled in 698, and died 
in 709 ; he founded the monastery of Ripon, and wa& 
buried there. 

BosA restored ; died in 705, and was the first arch- 
bishop buried in the cathedral. 

St. John of Beverley, 705; retired to Beverley 
718 ; died May 7, 721, and was buried there. 

Wilfrid II. 718 ; died or translated 731. 

Egbert, 731 ; brother to Eadbert, king of Northum- 
berland, and the friend of Alcuin ; died November 13, 
766. 

Albert, or Adelbert, 767 ; died or translated 781 ; 
buried at Chester. 

Eanbald, 780 ; died 796 ; buried at York. 

Eanbald II. 797. 

WuLsius, 812 ; died 832. 

Wmundus, 832 ; died 854. 

WiLFERus, 854. The Danish invasion occurring dur* 
• ing the time of Wilferus, he fled into Mercia, but was 
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vtcjJled the fdldwilig year, and dted^ or wis trans- chap, v 
lated,892. 

£thelbald> 895. 

BsDWABDfOS, 92L 

WuLSTAN, 941. This prelate espoused the cause of 
Anlafi^ ihe Dani^ king of Northumbrian against Edred, 
the king of Engtand ; he was committed to prison by the 
latter^ but was soon released, and restored to office ; 
died December 26, 955, and was buried at Oundle. 

OsKiraiXy 955; died or translated 971. 

Athblwold, 971. Resigned his prelacy the same 
year, and lived and died in retirement 

Oswald, 971. He had previously been a monk in 
the monastery of Floriac, in France, and held the see of 
Worcester, in commendam ; died 993 ; buried at Wor- 
cester. 

Aldulfb, 992. A pions and worthy prelate ; he also 
lield the see of Worcester, in commendam ; died May 
6, 1002; buried at Worcester. 

Wi^LSTAN II. 1002. Also held the see of Worcester; 
died May 28, 1023, and was buried at Ely. 

Alfric Puttoc, 1023 ; died 1050 ; buried at Peter- 
borough. 

KiNsnis, 1050. A maa of great austerity^ mostly 
walking barefoot in his visitations ; died December 22, 
1060 ; buried at Peterborough. 

Aldred, 1060; translated from Worcester, He is 
said to have made his way by bribes, and was the last 
archbishop of the Saxon race; died September 11, 1069, 
ttid was buried at York. 

Thobcas, 1070. This prelate was a Norman; he died 
at Ripon, November 18, 1100, but was buried in tfais 
catiiedraL 

Gbrard, 1100; translated from Hereford. He, as 

VOL. II. L 
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BOOK lit, well as his predecessor^ refused obedience to Caate^• 
bury, but at length submitted by command of the pope; 
died May 21, 1108, and was buried at York. 

Thomas II. 1109; translated from liondon; died 
February 19, 11 14; and was buried at YorL 

Thurstan, 1 1 19. He never submitted to Canterbury, 
and in his old age retired to a monastery at Pontefract, 
where he died, February 5, 1139, and was buried there. 

William, 1144; deprived 1147. 

Henry Murdac, 1148. This prelate was interred in 
the cathedral, though, during his life, he never was per- 
mitted to enter the city, having quarrelled with Eling 
Stephen, whose part the canons and citizens warmly es- 
poused ; he lived at Beverley, and died there October 
14, 1153. 

William, restored 1153. A man of great piety; ca« 
nonized one hundred and twenty years after his death, 
which happened on June 4, 1154, and his bones were 
then removed to the nave of the cathedral. 

Roger, October 10, 1154. Supposed to have been 
concerned in the murder of Thomas & Becket, but he, 
by oath, denied the imputation; died November 22, 
1181, and was buried at York. 

Oeoffry Plantagenet, translated from Lincoki 1190 ; 
natural son of Henry II. by Fair Rosamond. He died 
in exile at Grosmont, in Normandy, December 18^ 
1212, 

Walter Gray, translated from Worcester, November 
11, 1215. He paid the pope ten thousand pounds for 
lus pall, and also purchased the manor of Thorpe, now 
called Bishopsthorp, f(Mr the archbishop of York ; died 
May 1, 1255 ; buried at York. 

SswAL DE BoviL, 1256. He was excommunicated 
for opposition respecting the preferment to the eccle- 
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nastioa] dignities^ but reoeired absolution when on his chap, v^ 
death bed, which happened May 10, 1258. 

Godfrey de Kinton, September 23, 1258. He ap» 
propriated Mexborough to his church, and it has been 
since that period annexed to the deaneiy of York ; died 
January 12, 1264 ; buried in the cathedral. 

Walter Giffard, translated from Bath and Wells, 
1265 ; died April 25, 1279 ; buried at York. 

William Wickwanb, September 19, 1279 ; died Au« 
gust 26, 1285 ; buried at Pontiniac 

John le Romayne, February 10, 1286; died March 
11, 1295 ; buried in the cathedral. 

Henry de Newark, June 24, 1298 ; died August 15, 
1299 ; buried in York. 

Thohas Corbridoe, February 28, 1299 ; died Sep- 
tember 22, 1303; buried at Southwell. 

William de Grenpield, January 30, 1305; died 
December 16, 1315 ; buried at York. This prelate was 
obliged to travel to Rome, for the papal approbation, 
and to wait two years before he could obtain it. 

William de Melton, September 25, 1317. A pious 
and active prelate ; died April 5, 1340 ; buried at YorL 

William de la Zouch, July 6, 1342. Famous for 
his courage at the battle of Neville's cross, near Dur- 
ham ; died Jul^ 19, 1352 ; buried at York. 

John Thoresby, translated from Worcester, Septem- 
ber 8, 1354. Of an ancient family of Thoresby, near 
Middleham. In his time the archbishop of York was 
made, by the pope, primate of England, and the arch-* 
bishop of Canterbury, primate of all England, to pre* 
Tent the disputes which had previously existed between 
the two ; died November 6, 1373 ; buried at York. . 

Alexander Neville, December 18, 1374. A fa* 
Ttmrite of Richard II. and was translated to St 
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BOOK "I. Andrews, 1388 ; but he was obliged to flee ftom hit 
i country, and died. May 1392, an exile at LonTain, in 

extreme poverty. 

Thomas Arundell, translated from Ely, March 25, 
1389. He was translated to Canterbury, and died lord 
high chancellor of England, 1396. 

Robert Waldbt, translated from Chichester, January 
13, 1397. A native of York, and a friar in the monas* 
tery of Augustine in that city ; he was a great profiefent 
in all kinds of literature ; died May 29, 1398, and was 
buried at Westminster. 

Richard Scrope, translated from Lichfield, July 6, 
1398. Betrayed and beheaded for rebellion, June 8, 
1405, and was buried in York. 

Henry Bowett, translated from Bath and Wells, De- 
cember 9, 1408. A very liberal and hospitable man, 
but not otherwise remarkable ; died October 20, 1423 ; 
buried in the cathedral. 

John Kebcpe, translated from London, April, 1426. 
A man of humble parentage, in Kent ; be was trans* 
lated to Canterbury, became lord high chanceUqr of 
England, and a cardinal of the see of Rome; died 
1451 ; buried at Canterbury. 

William Boothe, translated from Lichfield, Septem- 
ber 4, 1453; died September 20, 1464; buried at 
Southwell. 

George Neville, translated from Exeter, 1465. 
This prelate was brother to the famous earl of Warwick ; 
he was prosperous in his younger days, but, on the 
death of the earl, at the battle of Bamet^ he was accused 
of treason, imprisoned four years, and died of a broken 
heart, soon after his liberation, June 8, 1467 ; his re- 
nuiins were interred at.Yoik. 

Lawrence Booths, translated from Durham^ Sep- 
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tenbOTS, 147ft. He pwchaaed the hmukm- t^Batteraea, chap. v. 
IB Sumy, and settled it on the church of York ; died 
May 19, 1480 ; buried at Southwell. 

TfloifAS Scot db Rothsrhaic ; translated from Lin- 
coln, Septeniber 3, 1480. A native of Botherham ; made 
lofd high chancellor, but was afterwards committed 
to prison. He died May 29, 1500, at an advanced age, 
at Cawood, of the plague, and was interred in the 
cathedral. 

Thomas Savaob, translated from London, April 12; 
1501. More of a courtier and a sportsman, than of an 
ecclesiastie ; died September 2, 1507 ; and buried at 
York. 

Christopher Batnbridgs, translated from Durham 
September 12, 1508. He was sent ambassador to the 
court of Rome,where he was made a cardinal ; but having 
struck his steward, an Italian priest, the man, through 
revenge, poisoned his master on July 14, 1514 ; and 
he was buried at Rome. 

Thomas Wolsey, translated from Iducofai, Augusts, 
1514. A celebrated cardinal, well known in English 
history. Be was a most remarkable instance of the 
uncertainty of human power, and is believed to have 
closed his own life, by poison, in the hour of adversity ; 
died November 29, 1530, at Leicester. 

Edward Lee, December 10, 1531. Was sensed by 
the insurgents concerned in the pilgrimage of grace, 
and obliged to take an oath of fidelity to them ; but he 
was afterwards pardoned for this ofience. The reforma- 
tion made great progress in his time. He died September 
13, 1544 ; and was buried at York. 

Robert Holgatb, translated from Llandafl; January 
16, 1544. A monk friendly to the reformation, and 
consequently patronhsed by Henry ; but in the reign of 
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iiooKm> Mary, his property was seiaedi and himself eomiailted 
to the tower. He died in obscurity at Hemswortfa, near 
Pontefract^ 1553. 

Nicholas Heath, translated from Worcester, Febru- 
ary 19, 1555. A learned Roman catholic priest, to 
whose exertions the see ot York is indebted for the 
recovery of a great part of its present revenues* He 
was patronized by Mary, but was deprived of his 
dignities by Elizabeth in 1558 ; who however respecied 
his merit, and allowed him to retire to his estate at 
Cobham; where he died, and was buried, in 1759. 

Thobias Young, translated from St David's, February 
25, 1561. A disgraceful character, who took down 
the great hall in the palace at York^ for the sake of the 
lead which covered it; died June 26, 1568; buried at 
York. 

Edmund Grindall, translated from London, June 9, 
1570. Advanced to Canterbury, 1575; died July 6^ 
1583 ; buried at Croydon. 

Edwin Sandys, translated from London, January 25, 
1576; died August 8, 1588; and buried at South- 
well. 

John Piers, translated from Salisbury, February 27, 
1558. A learned and virtuous prelate ; died September 
28, 1594 ; buried at York. 

Mathew Huttqn, translated from Durham, March 
24, 1594. He was a man of humble origin, but of great 
merit; died January 15, 1605; and was buried at 
York. 

Tobias Mathew, translated from Durham, September 
11, 1606. An extempore and eloquent preacher; died 
March 29, 1628 ; buried at YorL 

George Montaigue, translated from Durham, October 
24, 1628. The son of a poor farmer, who resided at 
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•Caiv<k>d, where he was interred^ on his decease, Novem- CHAP.iTfc 
ber 6, 1626. 

Samuel Harsnett, translated from Norwich, April 23, 
1629 ; died May 18, 1631 ; buried at ChigweU. 

Richard Nbill, translated from Winchester, April 16, 
1632. This prelate was of humble origin, but of great 
merit He died October 31, 1640; and was buried at 

Yort 

John Williams ; translated from Lincoln, June 27, 
1642. After warmly supporting the king, he turned 
round, and commanding at the siege of AbergaTenny, 
reduced it to the obedience of parliament He died 
March 25, 1650 ; and was buried at Llandegay. 

Accepted Frewen, translated from Lichfield, October 
11, 1660. After the see had remained vacant ten years, 
this person was appointed. He lived in a state of 
celibacy, and would not even have a female servant ; 
died March 28, 1664 ; buried at York. 

Richard Sterne, translated from the see of Carlisle, 
June 10, 1664. He wrote a treatise of Logic ; and was 
particularly worthy of his high station ; died June 18 
1683 ; buried at York. 

John Dolben, translated from Rochester, August 23 
1683. He was a soldier in his early days, and served 
as an ensign at the battle of Marston-moor, where he 
was dangerously wounded by a musket ball ; died April 
11, 1686 ; and buried at York. 

Thomas Lampluqh, translated from Exeter, Decem- 
ber 19, 1688. A staunch supporter of the doctrines of 
of the church of England ; and a liberal benefactor to 
the cathedral ; died May 5, 1691 ; buried at York. 

John Sharp, 1691. A man of learning, eloquence, 
and of the most virtuous principles ; died February 2, 
1713; buried at York. 
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24, 1713. A man of exemplary conduct ; died Apiil 30^ 
1724 ; buried at Cambrix^e. 

Lancblot BiiAGacBURMj traasiated from Bieter, Decet]> 
ber 10, 1724; died 1743; bwied in St Mai^refs 
church, Westminater. 

Thomas Hbbjuno, translated from Bangor, April 38, 
1743 ; to Canterbury, 1747 ; and died March 13, 1757 ; 
buried at Croydon. 

MAmEW HuTTON, translated from Bangor, De- 
cember 29, 1747 ; to Cantorbory, 1757 ; died March 19, 
1758; buried at Lambeth. 

John Gilbert, translated from Salisbury, May 28, 
1757; died 1761. 

Robert Hat Druboiond, trandated from Salisbury, 
November 11, 1761; died December 10, 1776; buried 
at Biriiopsttiorp. 

William Markham. This prelate was educated at 
Westminster school, and afterwards remoTed to Christ 
Church, Oxford. About 1750, he was appointed head 
master of Westminster school; 1759, prebendary of 
Durham; 1765, dean of Rochester; 1767, dean of 
Christ church ; 1771, bishop of Chester; and was also 
chosen preceptor to his royal highness the prince of 
Wales ; and in 1777, translated to the see of YoiL 
He died November 3, 1807, aged eighty-nine, and was 
interred in Westminster abbey. 

Honourable Edward Venablbs Vernon, L.L.D. is 
the present archbishop of York. His grace was born in 
1757, educated at Westminster school, and afterwards 
removed to Christ church, Oxfordw He was a fellow of 
All SouPs college, chaplain to the king, and prebendary 
of Gloucester. In 1785, he was appointed canon of 
Christ church; in 1791, bishop of Carlisle, and was 
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tiualated to the aee of York in 1806. We trust that in chap, vt, 
qpeaking des^rredly- of thj^ distinguished prelate, we 
shall not be charged with flattery; in him we see en- 
desrii^ alability without unbecoming condescension; 
as. a teacher his precepts are clear and forcible, and 
tliey are supported by a practice highly consistent 



CHAPTER VI. 



SVaVBT OF THE CATHEDRAL. 



Tbb ground plan of this magnificent structure is s^ Jiatin ^t^uiu 
cross, in which a peculiar symmetry is obserrable, owing 
to the uniform regularity of its construction ; a feature 
whi^h few cathedrals possess, on account of the many sub- 
ordinate chapels which interfere with the general arrange*- 
ment of most of our large churches. It consists of a nave 
with side aisles ; a transept situate at about the middle of 
its length, also consisting of a nave and aisles ; a choir 
and aisles, and a chapel in continuation, eastward of the 
altar screen. A smaller transept is situated about mid- 
way, between the great transept and the extreme eastern 
wall. 

Three small chapels are attached to the south side of 
the choir, east of the soutfi transept, and these are all the 
extraneous chapels which ever belonged to this sumptuous 

VOL. n. M 
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BOOK m. church. An irregular building abuts against tiie' mmt 
side of the south transept, with which its walls are not 
even at right angles, and it is altogether an excrescence : 
not so the beautiful chapter house, whidi is approached 
by a covered walk or aisle, adjoining to the norfliend 
of die eastern aisle of the great transept ; the plan a 
regular octagon with buttresses attached to every angle. 
The nave comprises eight divisions, extending from 
the western entrance to the piers which support the 
great tower. The transept is clear of the choir, which 
commences at the eastern piers of the great tower, and 
comprises nine divisions, six of which extend to the 
altar screen ; the chapel behind the screen comprehends 
the remaining three divisions. 

The west We shall commence our survey of the cathedral 
with the description of the sumptuous west front,* which 
may be said to be divided in breadth into three grand 
portions; viz. a centre, flanked by lateral divisions, 
ending above the elevation in lofty towers. 
' The buttresses which form the divisions are richly 
enchased vnlh niches and canopies in relief from tiieir 

" * The stone of whleh the lower part of the west firont is eonstmeted 
was broaght from BraiDham moor, near Tadcaster, about ten miles 
from York ; bat that of the two towers was probably obtained from 
the quarries of Stapleton, near Pontefract : for among the archives 
of the duchy of Lancaster (Somerset place) is a grant, dated 17th 
Jnly, 1400, 1st Henry IV. to the dean and chapter to be exempt from 
tlie payment of tolls and other customs in the river Air. for stone to 
be carried to York cathedral for the new work$, - The stone of the 
lower part is of a greyish colour when exposed to the weather ; the 
grit is fine, but has sadly failed in preserving its substance where 
delicately cut, as almost all the sculpture is much mouldered ; and even 
the ashler work, or plain walling, owing to the slow but continual 
decomposition of its surface, has never acquired the fine russet that 
clothes the exterior of Lin<&oln and Peterborough cathedrals, or the 
neighbouring fiibrio of Beverley-minster. 
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base to the yery summit, where they terminate in angular 
heads under the cornice of the towers, and are broken 
in height into four stories, gradually and harmoniously 
diminishing in breadth and projection as they rise. 

The elevation of the central portion commences with a 
doorway of elegant workmanship and curious design. It is 
divided by a pillar composed of three clustered columns, 
mth foliated capitals, into two doorways crowned with 
arches, the soffits of which are carved into a cinquefoil 
form ; the points of these arches bear a circular window, 
the tracery of which is formed of six trefoils in triangles ; 
the whole is enclosed within a splendid recessed arch, the 
headway composed of various mouldings, relieved by 
hollows; the mouldings being occupied by the most 
delicate sculptures of flowers, mchje work, the story of 
Adam and Eve, their expulsion &om paradise, &c. : 
the archivolts spring from columns attached to the 
jambs with foliated capitals ; an acutely - pointed pedi- 
ment covers this arch, crocketted on its raking lines, smd 
crowned with a finial. Ii^ the tympanum are five 
niches, the central one still occupied with the statue of 
an archbishop, having a church on his left hand, which 
statue is understood to represent Archbishop William de 
Melton, the principal founder of this front. On each 
side of the doorway are two series of niches with elegant 
angular canopies : in the upper tier are two statues 
of knights, one of which represents Robert Vavasour, and 
the other William de Percy, as their shields of arms 
near them evidently indicate, viz. a lion rampant gardant 
on one shield, and a fess dancette on the other.* 

* The whole of thU splendid porch was restored about 1806, In a 
style honowable to all parties concerned* The statues, as well of the 
mrehbishop as the two knights, were then restored by Mr. Taylor, 
sculptor of York ; the masonry by Mr. Short. 
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BOOK III. Above this doorway is an elaborate window^ of equally 
elegant design, its sill commencing immediately over the 
ornamental portions just described ; it is divided by mul- 
lions into eight lights, and the head of the arch is filled 
with a beautiful arrangement of trefoils and other orna- 
ments, so tastefully disposed, and in such a variety of rami- 
fications, as to defy description : like the doorway, this 
window is covered with a pediment, and accompanied vritfa 
niches ; a cornice and pierced battlement then succeed, 
over which the elevation finishes in a low pediment, the 
tympanum richly ornamented with tracery in relief, 
• similar to the window. The raking cornice of Ae 

pediment is ornamented vrith a graduated battlement also 
pierced, and on the apex is a pinnacle.* 

The towers are made in height into four stories, and 
the elevation of each is uniform ; they contain entrances 
on the ground floor, of a subordinate character to the 
centre, and the succeeding stories have windows, the 
general style of decoration assimilating with the Central 
portion. The finish of the elevation is a pierced parapet, 
embattled; above which rise eight crocketted pinnacles, 
four at the angles, and one situated in the centre of each 
side. The upper stories of these towers are more modem 
than the rest of the front ; they were not finished until early 
in the fifteenth century, as the name of John Biilaaing^ 
ham, treasurer in 1432, appears on the southern tower. 
North side. The north side of the nave is divided by buttresses into 
seven symmetrical divisions, and each buttress has a low 
pyramidal cap. In every division of the aisle is a win- 
dow of three lights, made by mullions, the head occupied 



* Restored in the Itft repair in 1606. It Wat wahtln|r when 
llalton*s eleTation'wftB talLen, but Is shewn in Baker's view, eograred 
by Vlvares in IVfiO. 
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hij trefoik, and the cunre of the arch by three quaterfefls CHAR vf . 
conjoined ; above the arch of flie window is a crocketted 
pediment^ and the finish of the wall is a regular a)*chi- 
trave, frieze and cornice ; the former member is 
enriched wilh leaves, the second with quaterfoil panels, 
and the last is embatUed, having an ornament in every 
embrasnre. The clerestory has a window of five lights 
in each division, with generally a circle, or wheel, in the 
head of the arch, filled with quaterfoil tracery. The 
finish is an open battlement over a leayed cornice. 
These windows had formerly wooden mullions, but 
many years back stone ones were substituted : at 
an earlier period the fiying buttresses were removed, 
by which absurd and dangerous innovation, the pinnacles 
on the south side of the nave have an awkward appear- 
ance. Hie whole of the portions already described, are, 
with trifling exceptions, in the richest style of the 
fourteenth century. 

The transept is in an earlier style of architecture,* The trao- 
and in the simplicity of its lancet windows, and the 
chasteness of its ornaments, contrasts with the sumptuous 
grandeur of the nave. The walls both of the aisle and 
doorway are finished with a block comioe, with enriched 
mouldings, and plain parapet The windows are narrow 
and acutely pointed, and buttresses are attached to the 
piers having angular pedimental caps. The north front 
commences with a low blank arcade, which, with its 
supporting plinth, occupies the space below the sill 
of a lancet window o( five lights of an equal height, in 
the centre of the design, and above it another of the 
like number of lights, but of unequal hei^t^ in the pedi* 
ment which crowns the elevation. The west aisle has a 

* vide the table •f dates at the end of this chapter. 
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BOOK HI. double lanoet mudow^ and it is finished with a raking 
cornice. The beads of the arches and the pediment are 
enriched with a neat flower mouldings common in works 
of the period ; the angles are guarded with buttresses, 
the north-west having a turret staircase, but the pbnacles 
which made the original finish are destroyed. The end of 
the eastern aisle is built against by the vestibule of the 
chapter house, to be noticed hereafter. The east side 
of the transept is in its general features similar to the 
western ; below the first window from the north is a small 
doorway. 

The choir. The choiir is built in the same style as the nave^ thmig^ 
of a later period,* which is indicated by the curvature 
of the exterior lines . of the canopies of the windows. 
The three divisions which succeed to the transept have 
windows filled with tracery of an elegant but more 
regular design than the nave, both in the aide and 
clerestory ; the buttresses are crowned with pinnacles, and 
the finish to the walls is similar to the nave. To this 
portion iiucceeds the eastern or smaller transept, which 
projects no further than the wall .of the aisle. On its 
northern face it has a lofty window of fiye lights, divided 
by transoms into four stories, ctxclusi ve of the tracery in the 
bead of the arch. At the angles are double buttresses, 
ending in pinnacles, and in the flank walls above the aisles 
are windows to correspond widi the others. The four 
divisions succeeding the transept are uniform with 
those before described, exdept that the clerestory windows 
.are fronted withsingular screens, appearing like ungliized 
windows, a feature peculiar to this cathedraL ■ 

East front. The east front is not behind any other part of the 
churdi in point of decoration ; it commences with a plain 

* Vide the table of dates at the end of this chapter. 
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plinth^ reaching to the window sills, above which all the CHAP, vr. 
ornament is disposed ; it is divided by buttresses, into 
three portions answering to the nave and aisles; the second 
buttress from the south has been recently repaired in an 
elegant and correct style, ornamented with niches and 
ending in lofty pinnacles. The north and south but- 
tresses are octagonal and contain staircases. In ihe centre 
is a window of the most magnificent proportions and 
unrivalled workmanship; it is divided in breadth by 
mullions into nine divisions, which are made by (ransoms 
into three tiers of lights, and the head is occupied by 
three sub-arches, and an infinity of minute compartments ; 
a sweeping canopy, ending in a square pedestal, covers 
the arch ; from the sweeping cornice of the latter rises 
a series of upright divisions, crowned with angular cano- 
pies, a portion of which, being pierced, gives a singular 
and elegant finish to the elevation. The aisles have 
windows of three lights of a corresponding charai^er, and 
the finish is similar to the centre, excepting that a 
singular contempt of uniformity is displayed, aa one 'side 
there being only four niches, and on die other seven^ the 
dimensions being also varied. 

The statue of Archbishop Thoresby, the builder of 
this portion of the cathedral, is placed itnmediately over 
the point of the window, and in niches in the ^treme 
angular buttresses are statues of a Percy,' and a Vavtr 
sour, commemorating other indiriduals of those honoun 
able families who contributed to the building. 

From this elegant portion of the structure, we will gonthslde. 
return by the south side of the church, and complete our 
survey where we began, at the west front. This view 
of the church is similar to that which has been already 
described; the attached chapels however appear as 
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dralj in a very humble style of architecture. 

The east side of the principal transept diflers but h'ttle 
from the nordiem branch before described : the southern 
front is more ornamental* It is made into three divisions 
by buttresses, which are ornamented by pointed arches, 
of the lancet form, and surmounted by octagonal turrets, 
in a later style of architecture. In the central division 
is a large doorway which is approached by two flights 
of steps, an unusual appendage to an ancient building.* 
The arch of entrance is pointed^ and communicates with 
a porch ; above it are three plain niches, the central 
one being larger than the others, and containing the dial i 
each is finished with a pediment The whole of this 
porch is of modem workmanship, being constructed in 
the place of an older one; and at the same time a 
curious clock, with two figures to strike the hour, was 
removed. The second story has lancet windows; and 
the third, which is crowned with a pediment, has a beau- 
tifiil wheel window, one of the most splendid of the kind in 
England. It consists of three concentric circles, the 
smallest occupied with six sweeps ; the second has twelve 
columns, surmounted by trefoil arches, disposed in the 
manner ofthe spokes of a wheel; and the third has twenty 
four similar arches disposed in the same manner. In 
the pediment above is a triangular window, and on 
the point is a small spire, known by the name of the 
Jtdhf^s turret, from a small effigy of a fidler which 
surmounts the pinnacle; it was removed from some 



* In leTeUing the grovnd <ippo8ite the west fttnt of the raintter 
In 1828, m flight of steps wu fovnd, ud has been eompletely laid 
open. 
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other part of the building, and placed here. The chap, vi. , 

aisles have lancet windows, and the general style of the 

ornaments corresponds with the centre. The west side 

of this branch of the transept resembles the eastern ; * ^ 

but it is defaced by an excrescence of a ?ery homely I 

character, being a building of two stories used as a 

record office for the wills and muniments of the see. 

The nave resembles the opp6site side in its general 
character and decorations ; the buttresses are surmounted 
by lofty and elegant pinnacles instead of the dwarf caps 
of the other side : in eadi is a niche, which formeriy 
contained statues, of which the following only remain, 
viz. J^sus Christ, Archbishop St William, and the four 
Evangelists. 

The central, or lantern tower, only remains to be The tower, 
noticed, and with which we conclude our survey of the 
exterior. It rises from the intersection of the nave and 
the transept, and has four uniform aspects. The angles 
are strengthened with buttresses, ornamented with niches ; 
the pinnacles, which formed the original finish, arc 
destroyed ; in every face ace two lofty windows of uniform 
design; each is made by munnions into three lights 
divided by a transom, and the head of the arch covered 
by a sweeping canopy., llie walls are finished with 
an embattled parapet, pierced in upright divisions with 
trefoil heads. 

Entering at the west door of the cathedral, the whole The inie- 
extent of a perspective of upwards of five hundred feet 
is before the spectator, the continuity of the vaulting, 
broken in a pleasing manner about the centre by the 
lantern tower. 

The pavement, constructed by Kent the architect, after 
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BOOK iif. a design by Lord Burlington, is a uiosaic pattern, on 
the grandest scale; and, however beautiful in itself, is 
utterly at variance with the architecture of the church. 
The old pavement was marked with circles to point out 
the stations of the dignitaries and canons of the church 
in the ancient processions. 

Arehitec- The architecture of the nave is made in elevation into 

turo of th6 

iia?e. three heights or stories, as is usual in most cathedrals ; 

the large piers are circular, and surrounded by twelve 
attached cylindrical columns, with uniform foliated capi- 
tals^ and octagonal bases ; thi'ee on each side support the 
archivolt mouldings of the principal arches, the three front- 
ing the aisles sustain the springings of the vaults, and the 
remaining three are carried up to about the middle of 
the third story, and in like manner uphold the groined 
ceiling of the nave. The capitals are ornamented witli 
leaves ; the mouldings of the principal arches which 
compose the first story of the elevation, are not so 
numerous as are met within earlier specimens of pointed 
architecture. The second or gallery story is in a 
manner united with the third, being formed of five com* 
partments, having trefoil heads under acutely pointed 
canopies, occupying a portion of the height of the same 
number of munnions, which compose the third or clere- 
story ; the heads of the arched of these windows are occu- 
pied by circles filled with quatrefoil tracery. The whole 
of the windows in this story are filled with stained glass, 
principally shields of arms, &c. In the spandrils of the 
principal arches are shields carved with various coats of 
arms in relief. Those on the north side are the arms 
of the families of Vavasour, Roos, Percy, Greystock, 
Latimer, Vere earls of Oxford, Beauchamp earls of 
Warwick, Bohun earls of Hereford, Aymer de Valence, 
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earl of Pembroke^ Cabham, Ulphus, and Ferrers earla CHAP.Vt, 
of Derbj. On the south side Vavasour and Percy, 
Warren earls of Surrey, Wake, Detrereux, Reresby, De 
Mawlev lords of Doncaster, Clare earls of Gloucester, 
Bek of Eresby, royal arms of England, and those of a 
prince of Wales. Each of the centre compartments of 
every division of the second story formerly contained a 
statue; very few now remain. The most perfect is in 
the fifth division from the west, on the south side, which 
represents St. George; and on the opposite side is a 
large wooden dragon which served as a lever to lift the 
cover of the old font 

The vaulted ceiling is constructed of wood; its TheceU- 
section shows a graceful pointed arch, and the soflSt is 
enriched with ribs springing from the columns before 
noticed, and diversified by minor ones, uniting the 
principal ribs with each other ; at every point of junction 
is •a boss carved with some scriptural history or device 
in relief. 

The aisles are ornamented in a style equally splendid The aisles. 
with the nave ; the windows are not remarkable for their 
dimensions, each is made into three lights, and a like 
number of quatrefoils fill the arches ; on each side the 
window is a perpendicular niche, covered with an angular 
canopy ; the most interesting species of ornament is how- 
ever displayed in the stall work which embellishes the dado 
of thewindows ; below each are several upright compart- 
ments, generally six in number, divided by buttresses 
ending in pinnacles, and each made into two minor 
divisions by a munnion, with arched head, enclosing a tre- 
foil; above another arched head, having three sweeps; a 
trefoil in a circle is sustained in the point of these small 
arches, and the whole is enclosed in one larger pointed 
arch which in its turn is surmounted by an acutely pointed 
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^^oo^ i"« pediment, crocketted and crowned with a iinial. A tripla 
cluster of columns uniform with those of the main pillars 
is attached to the piers between the windows, and ^se 
in part sustain the vaults, which are of stone, and of a more 
simple kind than are met with in works of the period^ 
being groined only with arches and cross springers. In 
4he second compartment of the north aisle, from the west, 
is an arched doorway ; over which are two shields, charged 
with the arms of Old France and England, and between 
these a statue of the blessed virgin, standing on a pedestal 
formed of a crowned head, and fixed on the point of the 
arch ; an angular canopy encloses the head of the arch, 
and this is accompanied with two other statues in alto 
relievo, apparently angels ; above the head of the virgin 
is a triple canopy of great beauty. This doorway formerlv 
led into the chapel of St. Sepulchre, built by Archbishop 
Roger, and long since destroyed. 

In the succeeding division is an altar tomb, the dado 

ornamented with pierced quatrefoils, through which the 

coffin vnthin it may be seen, and covered with a low 

pointed arch ; the cornice set with upright trefoils, and 

in the centre a small figure of the virgin, with a falcon on 

each side in glory; this is attributed, but without founda^^ 

tion, to archbishop Roger. 

Ornaments Before quitting the nave it will be nece8sai7 to turn 

riorofthe about from the direction in which we have supposed 

west front. ^ visitor to be proceeding with us, for the purpose of 

viewing the beautiful workmanship which ornaments the 

inside of the wall of the west front 

The principal doorway is covered with a canopy 
resembling its exterior frontispiece ; and on the pier 
which divides the entrance is a niche, which is a restora- 
tion in the repairs before noticed. On each side of this 
door are two series of niches, resembling the stnll work 
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ia the aisles^ irfiidi, with the doorway^ entuely fill up chap, vl 
the clado of the great window ; two series of niched with 
pedestols for statues, and angular canopies, occupy the 
jambe of the window ; the spandrils, and the rest of the 
wall below the vault, are occupied by upright panels ; so 
that eyery portion of the wall^ from the pavement to the 
ceiling, is covered with ornament, but so chastely and 
taatrfttUy applied, that no complaint can be made of 
its redundancy. The side divisions which occupy the 
towers partake of the same kind of ornament ; the door- 
ways have reliefii above their arches, representing on the 
south door a combat between a knight armed with sword 
and target, and a uncouth looking animal, between 
quatrefoil panels, in one of which is oddly told the story of 
Sampson ; he is represented tearing open the jaws of a 
lion, wliilst the faithless Delilah, behind him, is cutting 
off his hair ; the relief which accompanies it is unintel- 
ligible. 

On the north side the subject is a fox chase ; two 
knights are engaged, one in blowing a horn, the other in 
beating a dog ; the reliefs in the quatrefoils are inex- 
plicable* 

The jambs of the doorway and windows above are 
similarly ornamented with the centre, but with less 
profusion. The towers are cut off from view by floors of 
wood not concealed with groined work. 

The transept according to the perfect cathedral arrange- The tran- 
ment is clear of the choir : although it is entirely built of ^^^' 
pointed architecture, the work of Archbishop Walter 
Gray,* it displays, in the simplicity of the ornaments, 
and the acutely pointed lancet arches, a contrast to the 

* Vide liable of dstes at the end of this chtpter. 
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PQO^^P** more elegantly finished architecture and munnioned mn- 
dows of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries in the nave 
and choir. In common with the rest of the churchy the 
nave or largest aisle of the transept shews three stories in 
elevation; the first consists of large pointed arches, 
springing from piers sfet about with numerous clustered 
columns, and the archivolts rich in mouldings ; the small 
flower so common in works of the thirteenth century, 
forms a distinguished ornament in them. The second 
story shows a large circular arch, divided into two others, 
which are in like manner subdivided into smaller ones ; 
the dead spaces formed by the spandrils, are taste- 
fully pierced with circles enclosing sweeps. The Jthird or 
clerestory consists of an arcade of acutely pointed arches 
of equal height, three in each division being pierced to 
admit light The present vaulted and groined ceiling of 
wood, was constructed a considerable period after the 
remainder of this portion of the edifice, and is ornamented 
with a greater profusion of intersections and bosses than 
the nave : an indication of a vaulted roof of stone, of the 
same age as the main building, appears in the middle 
story, but it was probably abandoned as being too low, 
and the third story subsequently added, the roof being 
open to the timbers. When the new ceiling was added, 
the architect carefully avoided its interfering with the 
splendid circular window in the south end. The aisles 
have lancet windows without tracery, in pairs, the dados 
being ornamented with trefoil arches in blank ; the vaulted 
roof of stone resembles that in the aisles of the great 
nave, llie extreme ends of the transept have already 
been described; they difiler but little from their external 
aspects : the dados of the windows, like the aisles, are 
ornamented with trefoil arches in blank. At the north 
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end of the western aisle of the south transept stands CB£p. vi. 
ttie baptismal font, a large circular basin of dark shell 
marble^ not remarkable for any curious workmanship. 

Xhe lantern tower forms a magnificent vestibule to The lan- 

the choir. Four massive piers, surrounded by smaller 

columns, sustain an equal number of elegantly pointed 

arches^ 'with shields* in the spandrils; to these arches 

succeeds a gallery in design closely resembling the stall 

work in the aisles of the nave, and this is surmounted by 

eight lofty windows, two in each wall, above which is a 

groined ceiling of wood, assimilating with the nave; 

the centre boss containing small statues of St. Peter and 

St. Paul, with a church betwixt them. The eflect of the 

whole design is very grand and imposing, but a settlement 

has taken place in the legs of this massive tower, which 

has injured the transept, and in consequence the second 

arches on the east and the second arches on the west, 

in the north transept, are walled up. 

The screen to the choir has been much admired The screen. 
at all times, for the beauty of the workmanship and the 
numerous niches with which it is embellished.t The 
principal doorway, which is unfortunately not exactly in 
the centre, is a pointed arch, the jambs have attached ' 
coltmms with leaved capitals, and the archivolt mouldings 

* On the eftftt the pallUms an andent hearing of tho see of York,' 
being the papal insignia of archiepiecopal authority, and St. Wilfred : 
to the north, the arms assigned to two Saxon Icings, Edwin, and 
Edmund the martyr ; on the south the peculiar arms of the see, and 
those of Walter Skirlaw; and 'on the west, those of Edward the 
confessor, with the arms of England emblazoned in such a manner as 
to prove that the lower was not completed till the reign of Henry V. 
or Henry VI. 

f Dr Milner says this screen was talcen from the abbey church of 
St. Bfary, in Torlc ; and the idea seems very probable, though it must 
be acknowledged it is without any efidence to support it. 
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AOOKUI. are relieved by holbws in which are flowers; an o^ee 
canoi^ bounds the whole, and encloses a niche formed 
above the point of the arch. 

On the north side of the doorway are seven niches, 
and on the south side eight ; they are hexagonal in plan, and 
the pedestals, which are richly ornamented with carving, 
are of the same form, as are also the canopies, which 
in height are made into two stories, the upper story of 
each forming three small niches, containing statues of 
angels playing on musical instruments; the canopies all 
unite in forming a grand and harmonious design. Above 
every one is asmall demi-angel, in the act of adoration, over 
which an entablature consisting of a moulded architrave, 
a frieze charged with foliage, and a cornice ornamented 
with trefoils set on the points of small arches, forms the 
finish of the design. In the grand niches are the famous 
series of the kings of England, from the conqueror to 
Henry VI. 

These statues, says Dr. Milner, are of die natural 
siee, in ancient regal dresses, enriched with singular 
ornaments, and in high preservation. The same learned 
writer contends that the costume and features of Aese 
eflSgies have been executed from satis&ctory authorities ; 
yet he remarks that the Normans, both before and after 
their invasion of this country, shaved their faces and 
thrar upper lips, and cut their hair short, whereas the 
statues of the four Anglo-Norman monarchs, are repre- 
sented with long beards, mustachios, and long curled 
hair. The dresses of all except one are apparently robes 
of state. They cover the whole body and hang over the 
legs, excepting that of Stephen, whose tunic reaches no 
lower than the middle of his thigh. William I. holds 
a sword in his right hand and a sceptre in his left ; 
William Rufus holds a sword in his right hand, and 
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Henry I. has a ^eptre in the tame position. The robes chap, vi, 

of the two latter statues are richly ornamented with 

emDroidered work^ &c* Each of the remaining statues 

has some sliglit variation in costume and in appendages. 

On the pedestals are Ae names of each monarch, respect^ 

iTely, with the period of his reign : thus, beginning on 

the nortfi, '' Willm Conq^ rex an. 21 ; Willm Rufiis 14 ; 

Henri Primus S3 ; Step, rex 19 ; Henr. Sedus 37 ; 

Richas. Prim, rex 9 ; Johes rex 18 ; Henri Tertius rex 

56 ; Edward. Primus rex 35 ; Edward. Sedus' rex 20.; 

Edward. Tertius rex 32; Rich. Sedus rex 22; Henr. 

Quart rex 14 ; Henr. Qumt rex 10." The fifteenth 

statue^ representing Henry VI. is the workmanship of 

Mr. Taylor^ a sculptor of this city^ and occupies the 

place of one of James I. Many of the smaUer parts of 

tlie screen have been restored by Bernasconi. From the 

last statue of the series being that of Henry VI. it has 

been inferred that the screen was executed towards the 

end of his reign. It is also traditionally said that the 

original statue of ''that weak^ but reputedly pious 

monarch/' was taken down ''to prevent the stupid 

adoration of the lower ranks of the people.*' 

Above this screen, and occupying the site of the Theorgau. 
ancient rood is tiie organ,* which was most untastefiilly 
placed here in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 

* Tbii ttobto inttmineDt is said to have been the largaat sad tooM 
eonplete organ in Great Britain. The toul number of stops was 62 : 
pipes 8S54. There were three sets of keys. viz. one for the great 
nave organ, one for their choir organ, and one for the swell, exclasirely 
of pedals, with movements for enabling the performer to play two of 
three sets of keys at onee, or to detach the great and choir brgatur 
with the pedats in addition to the pedal pipes. The ensuing descrip- 
tion of the choir was made from an actual survey some months previo|is 
to the late calamity, and it is hoped will furnish a correct account 
of it as it was and as It will hr ajyain. 

VOL. n. o 
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situation by the order of King Charles I. 

The choir. The architecture of that portion of the church which 
18 eastward of the transept is more ornamental in its 
character than that of the nave, although the general 
style of the decoration is similar ; the variations in the 
design shew a more regular but at the same time a 
more tame and formal style of ornament than the earlier 
work of the nave. The side elevation of the great or 
central aisle of this portion, like the former, is made into 
three stories ; the first, composed of the principal arcade, 
differs but little from the nave, the second with the 
windows of the clerestory have perpendicular divisions 
in lieu of the circular tracery in the head of the arches, 
and a more elaborate display of small arched compart- 
ments mark the greater refinement which the style had 
undergone, which is also exemplified in the addition of 
two lights to the windows ; a stone rail divides the gallery 
story, and forms a protection to the persons who might be 
stationed there to view a procession in the choir ; the ceil- 
ing is also of wood and groined; the intersections are more 
intricate and the bosses more numerous than the nave. 
The aisle windows have three lights, with perpendicular 
divisions in the heads of the arches, but the design is far 
less elegant than the nave. In lieu of the graceful stall 
work of the nave, the dados are panelled with upright 
compartments ; the jambs of the windows, however, have 
handsome niches and canopies. The same simple stone 
roof which covers the aisles of the nave is used in this place. 
The introduction of the smaller transept does not break 
the continuity of the great arcade, but the only part in 
which it enters into the design is at the clerestory, the 
window with its gallery being omitted and a panelled 
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breau(t work placed on the cornice over the point of the chap.vi. 
arclif thus allowing of a view of the lofty window and 
handsome groined ceiling of this singular appendage, to 
be obtained from the choir. 

The shields of arms in this part of the church are as 
fioBows: south side, cross of St George, ESdward the 
confessor, Edwin and Oswald Saxon kings, Mortimer, 
Ulphus, Percy ; the same quartering Lucy, Scrope, 
Skirlawy Roos, Neville earls of Westmoreland, city of 
York, Montague earls of Salisbury, Beauchamp earls of 
Warwick, Lacy, royal arms of England anterior to 
Henry V, ; north side. Vavasour, Neville earls of West- 
moreland, Danby or Fitzhugh, St William, badges of 
die see, St Wilfred, emblems of the passion, Greystock, 
Latimer, Clifford earls of Cumberland, Bohun earls of 
Hereford, royal arms of England, a prince of Wales, 
Loogespe^ earls of Salisbury. South small transept, 
Dacre, Beauchamp, Percy, and Vavasour. North small 
transept, Clifford, Latimer, Danby, Pollington, Neville, 
and Scrope. 

The fittings up of this part of the cathedral are of the Tlte stmUs. 
most magnificent description. To the extent of three 
arches on each side it is occupied by twenty-seven 
stalls of oak, and at the west end, under the organ, are 
twelve. The dean occupies the first on the right, the 
precentor the first on the left Each stall has a splendid 
hexagonal canopy of a spiral form in two stories, each of 
which is richly carved with arches and canopies. The 
u(^r story consists of a union of three niches, each 
having its ind^>endent canopy, and the whole being 
crowned with a lofty crocketted pinnacle, terminated with 
a rich finial. The seats or misereres are curiously 
carved. The desks below the stalls, for the singing clerks 
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»ooK HI. and choristers, are panelled in unison with the upper 
works. 

The organ has an oak case, but it is ornamented in 
a modem style, and does not in consequence harmonise 
with the rest of the choir. 

At the upper end of the southern range of stalls is ttie 
archbishop's throne, of modem workmanship and mean 
design ; it is neither grand enough for the building in 
which it is placed, or at all suitable to the dignity of 
the primate to whom it is appropriated. Opposite to 
it is the pulpit, which is also modem and resembles the 
throne. In the middle of the choir is a reading desk, 
and on the north side a brass eagle on a pedestal. 

The two succeeding arches to the altar screen are 
to about half the height of the pillars with stone 
work, finished with a cornice enriched with trefoils 
placed on the points of reversed arches. A triple 
flight of three steps leads to the altar, which is enclosed 
in an iron railing. The screen, which forms the 
division from the chapel in the rear, is of stone, and 
is one of the most beautiful specimens of pierced stone 
work in England. It consists of eight uniform divisions, 
made by buttresses. Each division commences with a 
low plinth, to which succeeds an elegant design, some- 
what resembling the upper stories of the choir; it is 
formed in breadth into three divisions, divided hori- 
zontally into two stories. The lower series are solid, 
and each is crowned with a lofty canopy, ending in 
a finial ; the upper series are open^ and are each sur^ 
mounted by perpendicular and arched tracery ; die 
whole being included in a pointed arch of a graceful 
sweep, and forming a beautiful window, which, being 
glazed with plate glass, appears as if it was \iacant ; the 
Apandrils are occupied by tracery, and a continued 
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i, WMrinountod bj a battlement, finrtfaes- liie design ; Off AP. vi. 
the faces of the battlement are enriched with panelling. 

Xhe space behind the altar screen, and occupying the The Lady 
remainder of the church, is usually styled the Lady ^^^^* 
chapel ; it is bounded by the magnificent eastern win« 
dow. This elaborate design is strengthened internally 
by a series of raunnions, placed at a short distance froro^ 
and exactly^agreeing with those which contain the glazing; 
this is peculiar to the present church. Upon the second 
transom runs a galler}', fronted by a parapet, pierced 
witfi upright cinquefoil divisions, and from which an 
excellent view of the church may be obtained. The 
dados of this window, as well as of those at the extre> 
mities of the aisles, are richly panelled, and the jambs 
ornamented with niches. Below the central window 
is the ancient altar screen, composed of diree semi- 
hexagonal canopies, in breadth occupying a space rather 
greater than the three middlemost divisions of the win- 
dow, and the canopies ranging with the sill. 

We have now* conducted our reader throughout the 
church ; and having concluded our survey of the prin- 
cipal building, the small attached chapels, and the 
splendid chapter house, together with the crypt under 
the high altar, now claim our attention. 

On the south side of the choir, and in the angle Chapels on 
formed by the junction of its lines with the transept, are .\^^ ^f j^e 
three chapels. The first is entered by a door in the ^*'^**'- 
eastern wall of the aisle of the transept: it projects from 
the main building ; one of its sides is made by the wall 
of the transept, the other by a wall at a short distance, 
and parallel with the last ; it is lighted by two simply 
pointed windows in the south wall, and the ceiling is 
frroined longitudinally, without cross springers, and has 
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ecclesiastical court 

The second chapel is approached from the last by an 
arch in the eastern wall ; its dimensions are nearly the 
same as the other ; it has two windows in the south wall> 
and in the eastern angle a staircase; the ceiling ia 
groined. It is now used as the vestry, and contains 
several closets, in which are preserved various registers^ 
and the following objects of curiosity, relative to the 
history of the church : 

Reiirg. IsL A large horn, given to the church by Ulphus, son 

of Toraldus, who governed in the west parts of Deira* 
" He,'* says an ancient writer, " by reason of a difference 
that was likely to happen between his eldest son and his 
youngest, about his lordships, when he was dead, took 
this course to make them equal. Without delay he went 
to York, and taking the horn wherein he was wont to 
drink, filled it with wine, and kneeling on his knees before 
the altar, bestowed upon God and the blessed St. Peter, 
all his lands tenements, &c." Several lands which were 
part of this donation, situate on the east of York, are still 
called de Terra UlphL Previous to the reformation, 
this horn, which is made of an elepli ant's tooth, and is 
about twenty-nine inches in length,^nd curiously carved, 
was handsomely adorned with gold, and was pendant 
on a chain of the same metal. These rich ornaments 
were, no doubt, the occasion of its being stolen from the 
church, at that important period ; for it is evident by 
Camden's remarks, that the horn was not there in his 
days: "I was informed," says he, ''that this great 
curiosity was kept in the church till the last age." 

Thomas Lord Fairfax was instrumental in its restora- 
tion to the church ; but where it had lain and how it came 
into his possession, is uncertain ; for it was returned 
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by Henry Lord Fairfax^ his successor ; though stripped CHAP, vi , 
of its golden ornaments. In 1675, tlie dean and chapter 
decorated it anew, but with brass instead of gold, and 
caused the following inscription to be engraved upon it, 
expressive of its origin and restoration. 

CORNU HOC, VLPHVS, IN OCClD£NTALI PARTS 

DEIRAE PRINCEPS, VNA CVM OMNIBVS T£RR18 

ET REDDXTIBVS SVIS GLIM DONAVJT 

AMISSVM VEL ABREPTVM 

HENRICVS DOM. FAIRFAX DEMVM RESTIT7XT. 

DEC. ET CAPIT. DE NOVO ORNAVIT 

A. D. MDCLXXV. 

Which may be thus translated : " This horn Ulphus, 
prince of the western parts of Deiras, originally gave to 
the church of St. Peter, together with all his lands and 
revenues. Henry Lord Fairfax at length restored it, 
when it had been lost, or conveyed away. The dean 
and chapter decorated it anew, A. D. 1675." 

2tod. A canopy of state, of gold tissue, and two small 
coronets of silver gilt, which the city gave in honour of 
James I., on his first passing through York, from 
Scotland, in his way to London. 

3rd. Three silver chalices, and several rings, found 
in the graves of archbishops and others, on the removal 
of the old pavement of the church. 

4th. A wooden head, found near the graves of Arch- 
bishop Rotherham and Archbishop Scrope — the former 
died of the plague, and was buried in effigy ; the latter 
was betrayed and beheaded. 

5th. A very superb pastoral staff of silver, about seven 
feet in length, with the figure of the Virgin Mary, 
and an infant in her arms, placed under the bend of it 
This was given by Catharine of Portugal, queen dowager 
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BOOk III. 0f England, to her confessor, when he was nominated to 
be catholic archbishop of York, by James II. in I667, 
It is said that when he was marching in procession to 
the minster, the earl of Danby wrested it from him, and 
deposited it in the hands of the dean and chapter. 

6th. A large and elegant bowl, originally given by 
Archbishop Scrope, in 1398, to the company of cord- 
wainers of this city. In the middle of it, the cord- 
wainers* arms are richly embossed — ^it is edged with 
silver, double gilt, and ornamented with three silver 
feet ; and upon the rim is the following inscription in 
black letter : 

Uit!^&tttt axt^t hnt^t^pt ^rrope grant unto all tto t|at Irrinftm of 
tfite ro^e XiLti }>ast$ to yortron. 

Kobert <Srob0on te0((iop« mrsm grant in wmt tatmt aforesaHr Xftti 
IraffM to llorHon. Robert Strensall. 

On the dissolution of the company of cordwainers, in 
the year 1808, this cup was given by the members to 
Mr. Sberiff Hornby, of this city, as a mark of esteem ; 
and he soon afterwards generously presented it to tlie 
cathedral. 

An antique chair is also shewn, supposed to be as 
old as. the church itself. In this chair several of the 
kings of England have been crowned; and when the 
archbishop is officiating at tlie cathedral, it is even yet 
placed within the altar rails, for his use. 

l*he preceding, together with an iron helmet, some 
ancient spurs, and a few other trifles, constitute the 
whole of the curiosities at present exhibited in this 
vestry. 

Tlie third chapel is a complete and harmonious 
design ; it runs parallel with the choir. At the south 
western angle is a well, with a depressed arch, and 
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trefoils; tbe Bpandrik enriched with flowsrs. In the chap, vi. 
fOtttb wall are three windows, and one of larger dtmen* 
sioos at the east end ; the groined ceiling is similar to 
the choir. The design is made into four divisions, each 
mbdivided by numerous ribs, with bosses at tbo intersec- 
tions; the approach to it is from the last described 
chapel by an arch in the east wall, as well as by a door in 
the south josle of the choir. This chapel is now a 
lumber room. Here are some painted tiles, probably from 
the high 'altar, and curious paintings of Justice and an . 
arefabiBhop finom the roof of tbe dbapter houaai Around 
this room are iron presses with trefoil heads, whseh for- 
merly contained the splendid vestments of Che churdL 
On the floor is one of immense sijce, seminsireular and 
adorned with curious iron scroll work, particnlarly 
worthy of notice. These are all the extraneous chapels 
belonging to Hbe oathedraL 

Beneath the altar are tfie remains of a crypt, once of The crypt. 
consideraUe extent The portion which exists is nearly 
square, and is curious on account of its retaining some 
of the materials of the earliest structures which once 
occupied the site of the present cathedral ; taken as a 
whole it may be viewed as the workmanship of the 
eleventh century ; but viewed in detail, the ornaments 
shew evidence of having belonged to an earlier building. 
It is made in breadth into three, and in iMigth into four 
aisles, by six ^ort cylindrieal columns, which it is 
evident were entirely prea^ved from an oMer building, 
and puit together with little care, as the bases are too 
large for the shafts, and, in one instenee, a. revemed 
capital is applied as a base. The capitals of the six 
colunns are varied ; five are of singular beauty ; th^ 
are all octagonal, and surmounted with abaiei: on ona $e- 
vjeral small cariatidal atatues, standing on the torus which 

VOL II. p 
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BOOK III, forms the collar of the cap, hold up the abacus whh 
their hands ; another is adorned with escallops^ and three 
others^ with richly beaded scroUs^ bearing a close 
resemblance to the mouldings t>f Grrecian architecture; 
these columns^ it is probable, formed a portion of the 
church built in the eighth century, by Archbishop 
Wilfrid, and were thus confusedly applied in the re- 
building the cathedral after its destruction in 1069. 
The groined ceiling springs from the abaci of the 
columns ; the groins are in the form of a torus, and in 
one instance are enriched With zigzags ; in other respects 
a plainer style than that displayed in the columns is 
evident. The original extent of the ancient crypt cannot 
be ascertained, as the present is bounded by the compa* 
ratiyely modem work of the choir. 

On the west side'of the south transept is a building 
which projects, diagonally, from the main structure ; it 
is in two stories, with a winding staircase leading from 
the lower to the upper. It is the repository for the 
muniments and records belonging to the prerogative 
court of York. 

Theehap- The chapter house, the most elegant one of the 
kind in England, is situated on the north side of the 
cathedral, and is united by a passage to the northern 
end of the eastern aisle of the transept. The plan of 
the passage is in the form of a mason's square ; that of 
the chapter house a regular octagon, with a projecting 
buttress attached to every angle. The architecture of 
both portions Df the structure is of a more recent period 
than the transept, but earlier in point of date than the 
nave : it is a very noble specimen of pointed ardiitecture, 
and is remarkable for the singular beauty of the buttresses 
and tracery. The passage is made into four divisions. 
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two of which are comprised in the part which projects ^^^' ^^ 
from tiie transept^ and the others in the return^ which 
unites with the chapter house; in each division is a 
window, witii an acutely pointed arch, filled with mun- 
nions and* circular tracery of a singular design: above 
the points of the arches are smaller windows of a more 
modem date, and the walls are finished with an enriched 
cornice and parapet To the piers are attached but- 
tresses, which are duplicated at the angles; the but- 
tresses are solid, without breaks to the springing of the 
arches of the windows, from whence rises a square 
shaft, panelled, and isrowned with a crocketted pin- 
nacle^ and only united to the main wall by a small flying 
buttress. 

The chapter house has lofty pointed windows in Exterior, 
seven of the fronts of the elevation, the other one being 
occup:Al by the entrance, and consequently concealed 
by the passage ; the design of all the windows is alike, 
the void is divided into five compartments by perpeu'* 
dicular munnions, and the heads occupied by sub-arches 
and three circular divisions, each enclosing eight 
sweeps ; the upright is finished with an enriched cornice 
and parapet The buttresses are similar to those of the 
passage in design, but are ornamented with greater 
taste; they are built solid to the spring of the win- 
dow arches : a square pedestal then succeeds, being a 
support to a flying buttress, which unites it with the 
wall of the main building ; the three unoccupied faces 
are enriched with angular canopies, and from the crown 
rises an octangular shaft, panelled, and ending in a pin- 
nacle of the same form, richly crocketted* A second 
flying buttress unites the shaft with the wall, which 
di&rs firom the usual form in not being arched ; it is 
richly panelled, and surmounted with a pinnacle; The 
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BOOK m. buttress nearest the plissag^ is larger than the others, 
and contains a staircase; it is finished ?nth a modem 
conical dap in lieu of a pinnacle. The roof of the chap^ 
ter hoosle is covered with lead> and rises to a con-* 
siderahle height^ forming a pyramid of eight sides. The 
lead was renewed in a tasteless style in the middle of 
the last century. 

Interior. . To arrive at the interior of the chapter house we must 
return to the north transept ; the door of entrance being 
situated in the eastern aisle. li is of more modem 
workmanship than the transept, and is not unlike the 
great western entrance to the cathedral; it consists of 
two arches, filled in with richly panelled doorways, on 
the points is a circle filled with tracery^ and the whole 
is comprehended in an acute pedimental canopy; by 
this door the passage before spoken of is approached, 
the interior of which is not behind the outside in point 
of decoration : the dados of the windows are panelled 
in the style ^f the entrance. The ceiling is richly 
groined. At the end is a second doorway, which forms 
the entrance to the chapter house, from thie splendid ves- 
tibule : it greatly resembles tite first entrance, but is of a 
richer character. It consists of two pointed arches, each 
enclosing in the head three sweeps, which portion is 
glazed, the lower part being occupied by oak doorways, 
almost oovered with the rich scroll work in iron, so 
common in eariy works ; die pier vrtiich ditideS diese 
arches is octangular, and the upper part is pierced with 
a niche, still occupied by an elegant statue of the blessed 
virgin. The canopy is a half hexagon, ending in a 
plain pinnacle, crowned with a finial ; upon the points 
of these arches is a circle, enrithed with a quatrefoii, 
and the whole is comprehended in one Urge pointed 
arch, richly moulded, and springing from small columns 
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aftteehed to the jambs. In the apandrils are plain chap, vl 
pointed niches^ without canopies. The interior is co- 
vered wiA a richly groined ceiling in oak ; by the choice 
of &is material^ the neoesrity of the central pillar, so 
usMally fiMind in chapter houses, was avoided, and the 
'wonderful efieot given to the design by means of the 
pendant boss, sculptured with the Holy Lamb, in the 
centre, by which the whole seems bound together ; the 
points of intersection of the ribs are ornamented by 
bosses ; the spandrils and intervals of the panels were 
formerly painted with saints and other subjects, all of 
which were tastelessly obHtersted about &e year 1760. 
The blank space above the entrance, however, still re- 
tains some fragments of the original decorations, prin- 
cipally blue and gold. TUs portion was fcnrmerly 
painted with representations of saints, kings, bishops, 
&c. the three centre figures being supposed to be those 
of Archbishop Walter de Gray, with Henry lU. on the 
one ade, and his queen on the other. At the base of 
this part, and above the entrance, images of the twelve 
apostles, with those of the Virgin Mary, and the child 
Jesus, in the midst of them, were formerly placed. 
These images, if we may credit ti^adition, were all of 
soHd sUver, double gilt, the apostles being about a foot 
high, judging by the fdaoes where they stood, and (he 
Virgin nearly twice tliat hei^t. It is generally believed 
tiiat Henry VIIL stole them from this cathedral, or had 
th^ presented to him by Archbishop Holgate, to pre* 
vent him from committing the theft Below the windows 
is a series of forty-four stalls, each of which forms a 
hexagon, with a projecting canopy, composed of three 
acute arches, crowned with canopies, and ending in finials ; 
the supports of the exterior mouldings of these arches 
are small bustos and othw sculptures, some of which 
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BOOK III. wonld do honour to a Grecian chisel. Among them 
may be seen some ludicrous specimens of ihe cariactures, 
by which the secular clergy were used to express their 
contempt of the monks. Above the canopies^ and on 
the sills of the windows^ is a passage^ which is continued 
round the entire room, and through the solids of tiie 
piers. At the north west ang^e' remains the following 
inscription :— 

^it est ironntf itU Hmnomiit.* 

Windowt. The windows of the cathedral are richly variegated, 
and adorned witli the representations of saints, kings, 
legends, shields of arms, &c. Those of the small tran* 
septs in the choir are remarkably hig^ and elegant, and 
are divided into one hundred and ei^t compartments, 
each of which is illustrative of some passage from the 
holy scriptures. 

The east window, however, surpasses all that pen 
can describe, or pencil portray ; if we consider it in the 
whole, as to extent, ingenuity of design, or richness of 
execution. In extent it is nearly the full breadth and 
height of the choir : the admirable tracery of the upper 
part of it has already been fully described; in the mun- 
nions are one hundred and seventeen compartments, dis- 
playing such a variety of sacred representations, as 
periiaps may safely be termed an illustration of nearly 
the whole of scripture history. The height is seventy- 
five feet, and the breadth thirty feet 

This splendid window commences with God repre* 
sented creating the world, light and darkness, Adam and 
Eve eating the forbidden fruit, Cain slaying Abel, Noah 

* The chief of hooies, ai the roue of Sowers. * 
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iu his ark^ and all the princ^al incidents in the Old chap. vl 
Testament, which occupy the three upper partitions. The 
nine partitions beneath are filled with subjects from the 
Revelation. The tenth and last partition has the effigies 
of several kings and bishops; among the former are 
Ethelbert, Edward the Confessor, Harold, and William 
the Conqueror ; and among the latter Pope Gregory VII., 
Archbishops Zouch and St Wilfrid, and St John of 
Beverley* 

The great window over the west entrance is of 
considerable sice, though inferior to the eastern light 
The rich tracery in the sweeps of the arch from the 
interior has a very beautiful efiect, especially when 
illuminated by the rays of the setting sun. The first 
part or row over the partitions consists of the reli- 
gious at their devotions. The second or larger figures, 
are apostles, &c. as St John, St Peter, St Paul, 
St James, &c. Then foUovv^ the largest effigies which 
are the eight saints of the see, namely, Paulinas, Bosa, 
John of Beverley, Wilfrid I., Egbertus, Oswaldus, 
Gulielmus, and Servallus. 

The west window of the nortli aisle has full length 
effigies of St Catharine, St Peter and St Paul, and 
Christ in judgment 

The first window from the west is plain. The second 
has the salutation of the vir^n, the wise men's oflPering, the 
salutation of St. Elizabeth, and the arms of the Ingrams 
and Grevilles. The third has the crucifixion of St Peter, 
and confession, penance, and absolution. The fourth, the 
crucifixion, Christ before Pilate, and the arms of the 
Strongbows per paled with the Mowbrays. The fifth, 
has Christ on the cross, with surrounding figures. The 
sixth is very curious, and is supposed to have been 
given to the cathedral by the bell founders. In the 
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ftoo'^ >»' lower partition are repreaeniations of casting and tiimiog 
a bell (perhaps for toning), and around the entire window 
is a border of bells. The seventh and last in (be north 
aisle has St. Catharine, St. Alban, and several curious 
legends. In the lower port of the window are the royal 
arms of Cngland, and those of the queens Eleanor of 
Castile, Eleanor of Provence, and Isabella of France. 

The window at the west end of the south aisle has 
full length effigies of St. John and the Virgin Mary, with 
Christ crucified between them. The fir^t window from 
the west is plain, the second contains St Peter, St 
Christopher, and St Lawrence. The remaining windows 
of this aisle have been made up of various subjects, 
principally saints and legends; the third has the date 
of 1789, and the sixth and seventh that of 1782; in 
the latter window is a very old representation of 
the crucifixion. 

The window of five lights in the north transept is 
filled with Mosaic work, of an extremely rich and varied 
pattern, and has a splendid efiect^ In the south 
transept, the upper or marygold window has a fine 
effect, firom the brilliancy of its coloured glass resembling 
that flower. The first window in the second tier has 
full length effigies of St William ; the second window is 
of two lights^ in one of which appears St Peter, in the 
other St. Paul, each with his proper insignia beneath 
him. In the next window is. the figure of St Wilfrid. 
The four figures of Abraham, Solomon, Moses, and 
Peter, with the arms and crests of the catbedrail, which 

* This window has iMMnetimes been ctUed ths JewM wiiiiiow« 
probably from Uie resemblance it bears to embroidery or needle work, 
which was much used • in adorning the ancient Jewish tabernacles* 
and, for the same reason, it has been traditionally named the * five 
listers.' 
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fill the windows of the lowermost tiers^ are of modem chap. vi« 
workmanship^ having been executed by the late Mr. W. 
Peckitt of York. The meanness of the canopies^ and 
indeed the whole design, suffer materially by comparison 
with the ' glorious imagery' in the cathedral. In the east 
aisle of this transept is some of the oldest glass in the* ^ 
church representing fiill length figures of St Michael, 
St George, the Virgin, and St William the archbishop. 

The glass in the choir is equally fine and curious with 
that of the nave. In the first window from the west in 
the north aisle, St Paul and St Peter, the Virgin, and 
Archbishop Bowet at an altar. The second has full 
length eflSgies of John of Beverley, Archbishop Scrope 
and StWilliam, with several curious legends. The third 
has several full length effigies of bishops with legends. 
The fourth is the small transept window ; it is filled 
with extremely curious paintings illustrative of ceremonies 
connected with the church. The fiflh has some noble 
effigies of the Virgin with the Saviour in her arms, St 
Anne her mother, and St Elizabeth with St John the 
baptist in her arms ; round the window are the %rms of 
Scrope. The sixth has St Thomas, St. John, St 
Edward the confessor, and St John the baptist The 
seventh window is blank, and the end window of the 
aisle has the crucifixion, St James, the Virgin, &;c. 

The first window from the west in the south aisle of 
the choir, has two full length effigies of David and the 
prophets Nehemiah and Malachus, with legends. The 
second, filled with legends principally concerning the life 
of Christ. The third, several saints, within borders of 
pomegranate branches and leaves. The fourth, or 
transept window, is similar to the one opposite. The 
fifth is filled with legends much confused. The sixth has 
King Edwin, St John and St James, &c. The seventh 
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BOOK HI. A. D. 

MDCLXXXVl Thomas Gracroft, S. T. P. 

MDCLXXXVI Johannes Dolben, Archiep. Ebor. 

MDCXCI Thomas Lamplugh, Archiep. Ebor. 

MDCXCV. Thomas, Comes Fauconbeig. 

MDCXCV WiUiel. Comes Strafford, miUe Ubras 

legavit. 



tions. 



DimtD- The interior dimensions of the whole pile^ extending 

from east to west, in the form of a cross, are as 

follow : — 

Feet 

The whole length from east to west 524+ 

Breadth of the east end 105 

Breadth of the west end 109 

Length of the cross aisles from north to south 222 

Height of the grand lantern tower 213 

Height of the nave, or body of the church 99 

Breadth of the body and side aisles 109 

Height of the side arches, north and south 42 

From the west door to the choir 261 

Length of the choir 1674- 

Breadth 46+ 

From the choir door to the east end 222 

From the altar screen to the east end 26 

Height of the east window 75 

Breadth 32 

Height of the chapter house 67 

Diameter of it from glassto glass 63 

Length of the library 56 

Breadth 22 

Height to the cornice 22 

fVom the cornice to the centre of the coving 11 

Length of the early morning prayer house 30 

Breadth 20*^ 

Length of the vestry 44 

Breadth 22 
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Feet. CHAP. VJ. 

Length of the inner' vestrj 30 

Breaddi 23 

Height of the ancient statuary screen 24 

Breadth 50 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 



or TBB 



AGES AND STYLES OF DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE 

CHURCH, &c. 



Airhbyhopc 



Roger 
Gray 



Sewal . . . . ) 
Kioton.... > 



Khigm. 



Le Romayne 
De MeltOD . . 

Thoresby . . . 
Bowet 



Thoresby . . . 



Scrope 



Henry II 

Henry III. . • . 

Henry III.... 

Henry III.... 

Edward I 

Edward I... ) 
Edward III. f 

Edward III. ) 

Henry IV. f 

Edward III. . . 



Henry IV. 



Henry VI... 

Henry VI... 
Henry VII. 



TciDp. 



1171 
1227 

1250 to 1260 

Died 1255. 
1291 to 1S30 

1291 to 13S0 

1361 to 1405 

1370 

1402 



Parte of th* Edifice. 



Crypt under the choir 

is. transept, part of 
it anterior to Gray 
N. transept, built 
chiefly by John Le 
Romayne 
Archbishop Gray's 

Monument 
Chapter-hon^e and 

Yestibale 
The nave and aisles 
completed in about 
40 years 

The choir 

The central tower 
finished by Walter 
Skirl aw 

Western towers, 
built by John De 
Kirmyn»ham 
Archbishop Bowet's 
Monument (died 
1423). 
Organ screen 
ArchbishopSavagc's 
monument 



{ 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MONUMENTS AND TOMBS IN THB CATBBDRAL. 



BOOK III. The principal tombs and monuments in the cathedral 
occupy the aisles on each side of the choir, and an open 
space called the Lady's chapel, behind the altar screen. 
But there are some few tombs and inscriptions in other 
parts of the cathedral. 

The first monument that will attract the stranger's 
attention, on his entrance at the south transept, it 
situated on the right hand, in what is termed the east 
aisle. It is the tomb of 

ARCHBISHOP WALTER DE GRAY, 

In south who founded this part of the cathedral. The design 
is particularly elegant, and consists of an altar tomb 
surrounded by ten pillars, with foliated capitals ; these 
support trefoil headed arches, and the spandrils are 
occupied with enriched foliage. This structure again 
supports a series of three arches with pedimental heads 
crocketted, each supporting a beautiful fiiiial, representing 
four birds perched on flowers, and from the stem rises 
an elegant flowery finial. On the tomb, which is low, is 
the full length effigy of the prelate arrayed in pontifica- 
libus, with his crosier, &c. This tomb is surrounded by 
cast iron railing, placed there at the expense of the late 
archbishop. Dr. Markham. The ornaments about it 
were all taken either from the tomb itself, or from those 
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paMB of the building erected by the venerable subject of chap. 
the monument. ^ 



ARCHBISHOP GODFREY DE LUDHAM^ alioM KINTON. 

Nearly adjoining the aboye is pkced a monumental 
table> supposed tp have been erected to the memory of 
this prelate. It is ornamented with a cross flory, and 
supported by twelve short pillars, the arches trefoil 
headed and very plain. He died in 1264. 

EI^IZABETH EYMES. 

On a pillar in the south aisle of the nave, is a brass- In nuve. 
plate, with the half length effigy of a woman, in the 
costume of the period, having before her a book on 
which are these sentences : 

" I have chosen the way of thy truth ; and thy judgments have I 
laid before me. Thy statutes have been my songs in the house of my 

pHgrimage.'* 

t 

Underneath this is the following inscription : 

*MIere lyeth the body of Elizabeth Byrnes, widow, late wife of 
Thomas Eymes, esquire, deceased ; one of the gentlewomen of Queen 
Elisabeth her privy chamber, and daughter of Sir Edward Nevill, 
knight, one of the privy chamber to King Henry the eighth, who de- 
parted this life to the mercy of God, the third day of February, anno 
IMS.*' 

9AMES COTREL, ESQ. 

On the opposite side in the same aisle, on a brass 
plate, is a Latin inscription to his memory with his half 
length eflBgy in a fur gown. He came from Dublin » and 
resided in York, and died September 8« 1595. 

ARCHBISHOP ROGER. 

In the north aisle of the nave is a tomb (before 
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BOOK tu, noticed) supposed to inclose the remains of this pre]ate9 
who lived in the reign of Henry I. 

John haxby. 

In north In the westem aisle of the north transept is a flat 

tomb of black marble^ supported by an iron trellis, 
about two feet and a half high, to the memory of John 
Haxby, treasurer of this church; who died the 2lst 
of January, 1424, Within the trellis is laid a full 
length effigy of a man shrouded. Payments of money, 
&c. were formerly made upon the tomb of this trea- 
surer. 

ARCHBISHOP ORBNFIELD. 

In the eastern aisle of the north transept is this 
monument presenting a fine specimen of the style which 
prevailed in the reign of Henry VL It consists of an altar 
tomb, the dado enriched with panelling of pointed arches. 
From the ends rise four dwarf columns supporting a 
pedimental canopy, the raking cornice being ornamented 
with crockets, and the whole finished with a superb finial, 
behind which on a small column is a statue of the 
archbishop in the act of giving the benediction. The 
^ sweep of the arch contains a cinquefoil, and each leaf 
a trefoil, and on each side are neat buttresses, which 
rise to the height of the apex of the canopy, and finish 
in crocketted pinnacles. On the tomb is the full-length 
effigy of the prelate engraved ki brass, habited in poniu 
Jicalibus, 

These are all the monuments, or inscriptions, now 
remaining in the body of the church, though there 
were formerly many more ; but as they have been 
removed in the lapse of time, they have ceased to 
interest the inquirer, or to deserve particular enume- 
ration. 
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WILLfAM PALBfER. 

Entering the south aisle^ near the second gate on 
the right hand near the wall^ is a neat tablet to the 
above, who died October 25, 1605. 

JANE HODSON 

A small compartment, with two Corinthian columns, 
and a plain entablature, with a pediment upon which are 
two weeping boys, coats of arms, and an urn ; with a long 
Latin inscription, to the memory of Jane Hodson, wife 
of Phineas Hodson, professor of theology, and chan- 
cellor of this church, who died September 2, 1636, aged 
thirty-eight years and eight months. 

SIR WILLIAM GEE. 

The next is a monument, of the Corinthian order, to 
the memory of Sir William Gee, of Bishop Burton, in 
this county, knight, one of the privy council, and secre- 
tary to James I. It was erected by Mary Gree, his 
widow. Upon the pedestal part are five small figures, 
in a supplicating ]>osture, and above are three larger 
figures (a man and two women in the full costume of 
the time) kneeling, in three arches, decorated with bells, 
books, coats of arms, cherubim, &c. It is inscribed : 

** In humanis magnns, in divinis multus.** 

On each side are some Latin lines. 

SNSION HENRY WITHAM. 

Adjoining the last, is a small oval white tablet, on a 
black marble ground, against the wall, ornamented with 
an urn, drapery, &c.; containing a short inscription, to 
the memory of Ensign Henry Witham, an oflScer in the 

VOL. II. R 
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BOOK in. Craven legion^ who was accidentally drowned in the 
river Ouse^ whilst stationed on duty at York, in 1809. 
He was about twenty-six years of age, and his brother 
officers erected this tablet, as a mark of respect, to his 
memory. 

ARCHBISHOP HUTTON. 

Adjoining the preceding, is an antique monument, 
with a whole length figure extended upon the table part, 
and three figures kneeling below, in three arches. 
Above this is an arch supported by two columns of the 
Corinthian order, and en the top are coats of arms, 
&c. The inscription states that he died January 16, 
1605, and tliat his wife died on the 5th of May, 1582. 

NICHOLAS WANTON. 

I'his monument is a neat piece of architecture, with a 
figure in the attitude of prayer, between Corinthian 
pilasters. The inscription represents him to have been 
the youngest son and heir of Thomas Wanton, Esq. 
of London, and to have died March 2, 1617. His 
brother William is also interred near the same place. 
Above this is a wooden tablet, but so blistered through 
the late fire as to be useless, as is a painting of a man 
with a beard at his devotion, nearly adjoining. 

ARCHBISHOP LAMPLUGH. 

This monument is a modem one, inclosed within iron 
palisades. On the pedestal is a mitred figure erect, 
between pilasters, with a cornice^ and two weeping boys 
and arms thereon ; a semi-circular pec^iment, with an urn 
at the top, &c. Below is a Latin inscription expressive 
of his dignities, virtues, and connections. He died May 
5, 1691, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
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THOMAS LAMPLUGH^ M. A. CHAP. 

Nearly adjoining^ is a pyramidal monument of white ^"' 
marble^ to the memory of Thomas Lamplugb^ M. A., 
rector of Bolton-Piercy, and canon residentiary of this 
church. He was grandson of the archbishop, and died 
July 21, 1747, aged sixty. 

ARCHBISHOP DOLBEN. 

Against the opposite wall is a marble monument, 
protected with iron palisades. A handsome mitred 
figure is reclining upon a table monument ; above which . 
is a groupe of cherubs, a low cornice, coat of arms, and 
an urn, supported by pilasters and festoons of fruit and 
flowers. The inscription below states, tha^ he died in 
1686, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

LADY MARY HOR£. 

Returning to the south wall, is a beautiful veined 
marble slab, on which is represented a sarcophagus, with 
arms above, and an inscription below, to the memory of the 
Right Honourable Lady Mary Hore, who died at York, 
on her way to Scarborough, July 25, 1798, aged twenty- 
two. 

REV. GEORGE WILLIAM ANDERSON. 

This monument consists of a compartment, with an 
oval inscription table, a serpent in a circle, being 
the emblem of eternity ; above which are festoons of 
drapery. The whole is placed on a ground of veined 
marble, with an inscription to his memory. He died 
April 16th, 1785, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. 

MR. FRANCIS CROFT. 

This is a large table of variegated marble, against the 
wall ; on which is represented a sarcophagus in white 
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BOOK III, marble ; and above it, the family arms, with an inscription 
to the memory of Mr. Francis Croft, of tiiis city, who 
died in 1807, aged thirty-one. 

DR. BURGH. 

An appropriate and classically elegant monument of 
beautifiil white marble, by Westmacott, is erected to 
the memory of this celebrated character. The monu- 
ment exhibits a full length emblematical figure of 
Religion, with a dove on her head, sustaining with her 
right hand a cross, and having her left placed on a 
book, entitled, " On the Holy Trinity*,'^ Adjoining 
is an altar, with the name of '^ Burgh," on the upper 
part; and jn the centre a glory, diverging from the 
letters J. H. S. On the base or pedestal of the monu- 
ment is inscribed : 

" GULIBLMO BURGH, ARMO NAT. HIBBKN. 1741, 
MORT. EDOR. 1806, £T. 67.** 

Belan thU U the following poetic Inscription, written dy J. B. 5. 

MorrUt, Esq. of Rokeby, 
'' Lost in t jarring woHd*s tamultuous cries, 
Uiimark*d, around us sink the gcod and wise ! 
Here Burgh is laid— a yenerable name, 
To virtue sacred — not unknown to fame : 
Let those he loY*d— let those who lovM him, tell 
How dearheliv'd, and how lamented Tell : 
Tell of the void his social spirit left ; 
Of comforts long enjoy *d, for ever reft — 
Of wit that gilded m&ny a sprightlier hour— 
Of kindness, when the scene of joy was •'er. — 
Of truth's ethereal beam, by learning given. 
To guide his rirtues to their native heaven : 
Nor shall their sorrowing voice be heard unmov'd, 
While graUtude is left, or goodness lov'd ; 
But list*ning crowds this honour*d tomb attend, 
And children's children bless their father*s friend !** 

■ Allnding to a Treati« wriitea by him on that wtject 
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THE EARL OF gTRAFFORD, CHAP. 

VII. 

This monument is of elegant veined marble^ and of the '- — 

Corinthian order^ with beautiful fluted columns of the 
order. Between which, in a double niche^ are seen 
die whole length figures of William Wentworth, earl of 
Strafibrd, and his lady, with an urn between them, and 
the coronet laid at their feet. They are attired in the 
costume of the time, and over the niches, within a 
circular pediment, are the Wentworth arms; on each 
column stands a handsome vase or urn, and upon the 
pedestal, beside each figure, a weeping cherub. Beneath 
is a long inscription, descriptive of his illustrious family 
connexions. The earl was bom on the 8th of June, 
1626, and died the 16th of October, 1695. On a flag 
on the floor, near this monument, is inscribed : 

" The earl of Strafford's vault, appointed to be made by WUliam, 
earl of Strafford, Anno Dom. 1667.'* 

EDWARD TIPPING. 

This is a neat monument, with various devices-— an urn 
with loose drapery over it, and a dove descending ; the 
whole being surrounded with a wreath of flowers. This 
monument is stated, by the inscription, to have been 
erected in memory of Edward Tipping, Esq. of Bellurgran 
park, in the county of Lowth, in Ireland; who died 
August 17, 1798, aged thirty-five years. 

ARCHBISHOP PIERS. 

A small monument, being a square compartment, with 
two Corinthian columns, and an entablature decorated 
with shields of arms, &c., upon which is a long inscrip- 
tion, stating that he died September 28, 1594, in the 
seventy-first year of his age; and that John Bennet, 
whom he made his heir, erected this monument. 
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BOOK III. HON. THOMAS WENTWORTH. 

Adjoining^ is a very elegant monument^ to the memory 
of the Hon. Thomas Watson Wentworth, third son of 
Edward Lord Rockingham. It was erected by his son, 
Thomas Lord Malton ; and stands upon a plain pedestal 
of veined marble, cfti which is another circular pedestal, 
whereon stands a full length figure of the deceased, in a 
Roman habit, leaning with his left arm upon an urn. A 
fine female figure, with beautiful drapery, is represented 
sitting on the other side, reclining her head upon her 
right hand, with her' elbow upon another pedestal ; the 
back ground of the monument forming a pyramid, 
surmounted by the coat of arms.' This beautiful piece 
of sculpture is protected by iron palisades, and bears 
an inscription to his memory, stating that he died 
October 6, 1723, aged fifty-eight : also to the memory 
of Thomas Watson Wentworth, marquis of Rockingham, 
who died at Wentworth-house, December 14, 1750, and 
was interred in the earl of StraflTord's vault : likewise to 
Ihe memory of Charles Watson Wentworth, the last 
marquis of Rockingham, who died at Wimbleton, in 
Surrey, July 1, 1782, aged fifty-two, and was buried in 
the same vault, with unprecedented honours as already 
described. This monument was executed by L B. 
Guelfi Romanus. 

ARCHBISHOP BOWETT. 

This exquisite monument of the taste and elegance of 
the fifteenth century, is nearly thirty feet high, and is deco- 
rated with numerous light and lofty pinnacles, statues, &c. 
The altar tomb is low, and tlie dado is enriched with 
quatrefoils in panels. At each end of the tomb rise 
numerous buttresses ending in pinnacles. The arch 
is pointed and the roof beautifully groined; from the 
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summit of the arch^ rise (three delicate tabernacles; chap. 

within the centre one is a statue of Henry. V. and in 

each of the others an archbishop; th^ whole executed in 
the most magnificent manner. This prelate died in 1423^ 
but the monument does not contain any inscription except 
his name. 

DEAN FINCH. 

Adjoining a, pillar near the last, is a white veined 
marble monument resting on a pedestal ; and comprising 
the busts of Dean Finch^ who died at Bath^ September 
8, 1728, and of the Hon. and Rev. Edward Finch, who 
died in 1737 ; with an urn in the centre. Above is a 
small pediment, and the family arms, with an inscription, 
to the memory of the Hon. Mary Finch, wife of Edward, 
who died February 26, 1741 ; Henry Finch, A. M. who 
died September 8, 1728, aged sixty-four ; and Edward 
Finch, A. M. who died February 14, 1737, aged seventy- 
five. 

MRS. ANNE BENNET. 

Against one of the pillars is this monument It is 
an antique compartment^ representing a canopy with a 
half length female figure beneath, in costume of the 
period, and decorated with cherubs, harpies, &c. The 
inscription represents her as the daughter of Christopher 
Wekes, Esq. of Salisbury, in Wiltshire, and wife of John 
Bennet She died February 9th, 1601. 

ARCHBISHOP SHARP. 

Adjoining Bowett's tomb is a handsome marble monu- 
ment, in memory of this prelate, of the Corinthian order 
with pilasters, and iron palisades in front Upon the 
pedestal, a mitred figure lies in a reclining posture, being 
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BOOK III, about half raised^ on the right arm^ which rests on a 
cushion, with a book in the left. The whole i# deco- 
rated with figures of winged cherubs, urns, drapery, &c. 
Below is a very long inscription, expressive of his 
virtues, &c., and stating that he died at Bath, February 
2, 1713, in the sixty*ninth year of his age. 

AROHBISHOP SEWAL. 

Near the preceding is a table monument of grey mar- 
ble, supported by eleven small columns. On the table 
is a cross flory. It displays neither date or name, 
but it is supposed to be the monument of Archbishop 
Sewal. 

ARCHBISHOP MATHEW. 

This monument is of Corinthian architecture. The 
lower part of it is supported by four columns^ with three 
small figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, between them. 
Upon the table lies a figure at full length in gown and 
rufiT; and above that are two more columns, supporting 
an arched pediment, with hour-glasses, coats of arms, 
&c By the inscription below, we are informed that 
he died March 29, 1628, in the eighty-second year of « 

his age. 

FRANCES MATHEW. 

A monument has also been erected adjoining, to the 
memory of Frances Mathew, wife of the above prelate. 
In a niche. between two columns is the figure of a female 
in costume, in the attitude of prayer ; two other figures 
also are standing near the columns, in a devout posture. 
The whole is decorated with representations of angels, 
coats of arms, &c. She died May 8th, 1629, aged 
seventy-eight Beneath is an inscription to Ranulph 
Hurlestone, Esq. who died April 13, 1587. 
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ARCHBISHOP FREWEN's 

Monument is twenty feet high^ and ten broad. Between 
two Corinthian columns with an arched pediment, is a 
figure at full length, in gown and cap ; the whole being 
decorated with small figures, books, coats of arms, &c. 
His epitaph is as follows : — 

**Hic reqniescit in spe, noTissimaoi priestolans tubam Acceptus 
Frewen, Johannes Fnwen rectoris ecclesias Nordiamensis in comitata 
Sassexis Alias natu maximus. Sac. Theol. Professor Collegij B. 
MarifB Magdalene Oxonij. Annos plus minus, undeTiginti prsses, 
acaderoi^e ibidem quater Vice-Canoellarius, DecannsGloucestrin, postea 
factus Episcopus CoTentr. and Lichf. Deinde Arcbiepiscopus Eborac. 
Qui inter vivos esse desiit Mar. 28, Anno Dom. 1654, Sua iGtat,76 
Pene ezacto." 

A neighbouring inscription also mentions, that near this 
monument lies Judith, the wife of Thomas Frewen, Esq. 
who died September 29, 1666, in the twenty seventh year 
of her age. 

ARCHBISHOP SCROPE. 

This monument is about three feet high and eight feet 
long ; the dado has quatrefoils enclosing blank shields 
which seem to have had brass ones, now gone. There 
is no inscription. 

ARCHBISHOP ROTHERHAM's 

Is a solid table tomb ; the dado is decorated with large 
quatrefoils and blank shields, it has no inscription, but 
on it is a marble slab, removed from the tomb of dean 
William de Langueton, who died in 1275, as appears 
by the remains of the inscription.* 

* Britton's Yorlc Cathedral, p. 61. 
VOL II. S 
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BOOK III. COUNTESS OP CUMBERLAND. 

A table tomb, supported by four vases^ to the memory of 
the Right Hon. Frances Cecil, countess of Cumberland, 
daughter of liie earl of Salisbury, and wife of the Right 
Hon. Henry Lord Cliflbrd, Bromfleet, Vetrepon and 
Vessey, earl of Cumberland, and lord lieutenant of the 
county of York. She died at York^ February 4th, 
1643, aged forty-nine years and eleven months. 

MRS. MARY THORNHILL. 

This is a beautiful tablet against the last wall, the upper 
portion being a pyramid of yellow and red veined marble. 
On the top is an urn, with other ornaments in white 
marble ; and on the right side of an inscription, is a 
branch of laurel interwoven with Cyprus, whilst on the 
left, are Cyprus and palm branches. She died at Fixby, 
in this county, January 6, 1727, aged seventy-one. 
This monument also is sacred to the memory of her two 
daughters. 

ARCHBISHOP STERNE. 

This is a very fine marble monument in the modem style. 
Upon the pedestal, is a mitred figure, reclining, with his 
head upon his hand ; and upon the two external angles 
of the pedestal, are two winged cherubs, weeping. Over 
the figure is an architrave, frieze and cornice, adorned 
with drapery and. festoons, and surmounted by a semi- 
circular pediment and his coat of arms. The monument 
bears a Latin inscription to his memory. He died June 
16, 1683, aged ei^ty«seven. 

R. STERNE, ESQ. 

Nearly adjoining is a neat tablet to R. Sterne, Esq. of 
Elvington. Died September 90, 1791, aged fifty-one. 
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LIONBL INGRAM. ^vt^ 

A square compartment, with small Corinthian columns, 

&c., contains an inscription to the memory of Lionel 
Ingram, infant son of Arthur Ingram, knight, ageil six 
years and three months. 

« 

p. AND J. GIBSON. 

A neat oval compartment, adorned with heads of 
cherubs, next appears, inscribed to the memory of Mrs. 
Penelope Gibson, daughter of John Gibson, Esq. of 
Welbourne, in the county of York, who died January 
10th, 1715 ; and above, a similar slab to the memory 
of Mrs. Johanna Gibson, of the same town, who died 
in 1773. 

SABfUEL BREARY, D. D. 

On a neat monument of grey marble, surmounted by 
a pediment, is an inscription to the memory of Samuel 
Breary, D. D., prebendary of Strensall, and rector of 
Middleton and south Dalton. He was bom at Middle- 
thorpe, and died January 15th, 1735; aged sixty-five. 

CHARLES LAYTON, ESQ. 

A small marble tablet. He was the only son of 
Thomas Layton, of Layton, in the County of York, 
knight; and died on the 10th of August, 1675, aged 
thirty-five. 

MRS. pulleyn's 

Is a pyramidal monument, at the bottom of which are 
elegant festoons of oak. On each side are placed, on a 
ground of dove marble, festoons of lilies ; and above 
is an elegant urn, on the pedestal of which are placed 
the arms, decorated on each side with cypress. The 
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TBOOK III outward ground is of a beautiful variegated marble^ 
elegantly finished ; with an inscription, to the memory 
of Mary Pulleyn, widow of Thomas Pulleyn, Esq. of 
Burley, and daughter of Richard Sterne, Esq. of 
Elvington, who died July 31st, 1786, aged eighty-two; 
also of Ann Sterne, Richard Sterne, and Mary Sterne, 
of Elvington. 

SAlffUEL TBRRICK, M. A. 

A neat modem monument, against the wall, is 
inscribed to the memory of Samuel Terrick, M. A., 
rector of Wheldrake. On the upper part is a coat 
of arms, and below is an inscription. He died January 
2nd, 1719, in the fifty-first year of his age. 

SIR GEORGE SAVILE, BART. 

A beautiful white marble statue of this highly res- 
pected statesman was erected by a general subscription 
in the county of York. It is placed upon an elegant 
enriched marble pedestal, six feet high, with scrolls at 
the angles, and on the frieze of which are introduced 
the emblems of Wisdom, Fortitude, and Eternity. Sir 
George is represented leaning upon a pillar, holding in 
his right hand a scroll, on which is written : " The 
Petition of the Freeholders of the County of York." The 
back ground is of dove marble, and the whole height of 
the monument is sixteen feet On the front of the 
pedestal is the following inscription : 

" To the memory of Sir George Savile, Bart, who, in fire Buccessiye 
parliaments, represented the county of York : the public love and 
esteem of his fellow citizens haye decreed this monument. In prirate 
life he was benerolent and sinoere^his charities were eztenslTe and 
secret; his whole heart was formed on principles of generosity, 
mildness, justice, and uniTersal candour: in public, the patron of 
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erery oatioii«l inproTement ; in the aenftte, Incorrupt ; in his com- C HAP. 

meroe with the world, disinterested : by genius, enlightened in the 

means of doing good, he was unwearied in doing it. His life was an 
ornament and a blessing to the age in which he lived : and after death 
his memory will continue to be beneficial to mankind, by holding forth 
an example of pure and unaffSected virtue, most worthy of imitation to 
the latest posterity ! He departed this life January 9th, 1784, in the 
fifty- eighth yeart>f his age, beloved and lamented.*' 

JOHN RICHARDSON^ M. A. 

A white marble monument^ against the wall. He was 
one of the canons residentiary of this church, and died 
October 28, 1735, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

DR. DKALTRY. 



» 



A neat monument, the design of which was executed in 
statuary marble, by Messrs. Fisher, of this city ; it is a 
figure of Health in alto relievo, with her ancient insignia, 
bending over an urn, and dropping a chaplet Under- 
neath, are the two following inscriptions : 

" To the memory of John Dealtry, M. D. whose skill in his profession 
was only equalled by the humanity of his practice ; Elisabeth, his 
afiiicted widow, dedicates this monument. He died March 85th, 1778, 
aged sixty-five. 

Here, o'er the tomb where Dealtry's ashes sleep, 

See Health, in emblematic anguish weep! 

She drops her faded wreath : ** No more,'* she cries, 

** Let languid mortals, with beseeching eyes, 

'^ Implore my feeble aid : it failM to save 

'* My own and Nature's guardian from the grave !" 

SIR THOMAS DAVENPORT. 

This is a pyramidal monument, highly finished. At 
the bottom are introduced the arms, on a shield, with a 
branch of cypress on one side, and a laurel branch on the 
other. In the centre is the inscription; and on each 
side, a pilaster, decorated with drooping festoons of 
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BOOK III. oak and myrtle, above which is placed an elegant urn. 
The pedestal is of dove marble^ on which is an ivy 
branch; and the ground is of beautifully variegated 
marble, with an inscriptionj stating that Sir Thomas 
Davenport, knight, was one of his majestjr's seijeants 
at law, and member of parliament for Newton, in Lan- 
cashire; that he opened the commission of assize in 
York, on Saturday, March Uth, 1786, attended the 
minster on the following day, was seised with a fever, 
and died on the 25th, aged fifty-two. 

HON. MRS. LANOLEV. 

'^This is an exceedingly beautiful monument of pointed 
architecture ; it consists of a panel with an inscription, 
and above it a canopy composed of several arches, with 
pendants, and numerous pinnacles, with finials, &c. ; the 
whole haying a light and elegant appearance. The inscrip- 
tion is to the memory of the Hon. Dorothy Langley, 
daughter of Henry Lord l^iddleton, and relict of 
R. Langley, Esq. of Wykeham abbey. She died April 
13th, 1824, aged sixty-five. 



ADMIRAL MEDLEY. 



A neat monument of white veined marble, witii a fine 
bust, arms, and curious devices of naval implements, 
ships, &c.; below are two weeping cherubs, and under- 
neath them the inscription. He was bom at Grimston 
Garth, became vice-admiral of the Blue, and commander- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean, and died at Savona, 
August 5, 1747. 

WILLIAM PEARSONi L.L. D. 

He was chancellor of the diocese of York, &c. To his 
memory is erected a neat plain monument, against the 
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waU^ with his ocMt of arms at the top, and an inscription chap. 
below. He died Febrnary 6tfa^ 1715, in the fifty-tbird "' 
year of hb age. 

MRS. RAYNE8. 

Beneath is a small compartment, with a pediment, &c 
to the memory of Mrs. Raynes^ wife of Thomas Raynes, 
Esq. and dau^ter of Robert Conyers, Esq. of Boulby, 
in the county of YorL She died of a cancer, December 
20th, 1669. 

KARL OF CARLISLE. 

This is a modem marble monument, against the wall, 
composed of two pilasters, a circular pediment, &c. 
adorned with cherubs, coats of arms, a bust of the earl, 
and several urns. On one colunm is an inscription to the 
memory of " Charles Howard, earl of Carlisle, viseounl 
Morpeth, baron Dacres of Gilsland, lord-lieutenant of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, 7ice*admiral of the 
coasts of Northumberland^ Cumberland, bishopric of 
Durham, town and comity of Newcastle, and maritime 
parts adjacent ; governor of Jamaica, privy counsellor to 
King Charles II. and his ambassador extraordinary to 
the czar of Muscovy, and the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, in 1663 and 1664." He died February 24, 
1664, aged fifty *six. Another colunm of the same 
monument is inscribed by the Right Hon. Lady Mary 
Fenwicke, eldest daughter of the earl, to the memory of 
Sir John Fenwicke, Bart, of Fenwicke castle, in North- 
umberland, her deceased husband, who was interred 
Jwuary 28, 1696, in the diurch of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, London, aged fifty two. In the centre of the 
monument is an inscription to the memory of the said 
Lady Mary Fenwicke, who died October 27, 1780, in 
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^oo^ ni' the fiftieth year of her age. Near this monument is the 
ancient family vaults and over the entrance into it is a 
flag, with these words : " Here lyeth the body of Charles 
Howard, earl of Carlisle, who died the 24th of February, 
1684. iEtat. sue 56." 

ANNABELLA WIOKHAM. 

A square compartment decorated by coats of arms, 
&c. contains an inscription to the memory of Annabella 
Wickham, wife of Henry Wickham, D. D. and arch- 
deacon of York. She died July 25, 1625. Above is 
an urn of statuary marble, with the single initials of 
some person, E. S. 

SIR WILLIAM INGRAM. 

This is a small antique monument, decorated with 
figures of himself and his wife in a costume of the period, 
coat of arms, &c. He was knighted by King James, 
was doctor of laws, a master in chancery, and sole 
deputy commissary of the prerogative court of York. 
He died July 24, 1625. The monument bears an 
inscription and the following curious epitaph : 



** Here the judge of testators lies dead in Christ, the judge and 
testator of the new coyenant. He has glien these legacies: himself 
to tlie Lord, his joys to heaven, his deeds to the world, his gains to 
his friends, his body to the earth. The hearts of his friends contain a 
better picture of his character; but, would you know his whole 
eondoct, you must follow him to heaven." 



DR. SWINBURNE. 

This monument is partly modern, decorated with coats 
of arms, various small figures and angels, and a large 
figure in a supplicating posture, under an arch. There is 
a short inscription, but no date. 
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p. REEVES. ESQ. CHAP. 

. VII 

A variegated marble monument against the wall, 



with a white oval centre, is inscribed to him in these 
words : 

*' To the memory of P. Reeves, Esq. of Aborfield, in the county of 
Berks, captain in the irst or royal regiment. He fell in battle at 
Toulon, aOth of November, 1708, in the twenty-ninth year of his age. 
His brother, George Dawson, inscribes this.** 

On each side are represented, the gorget, sash, and 
sword; above is a wreath of laurel, and below are the 
family arms. 

REV. RICHARD THOMPSON. 

Adjoining the preceding is a handsome monument of 
white marble, on a dove marble ground, to the memory 
of the Rev. Richard Thompson, prebendary of York, 
and rector of Kirk-Deighton. — Also to the memory of 
* Anne, his wife; the latter died in 1791, the former in 

1795. It is ornamented with emblematic devices, and 
supported by two flat pillars, one of which is crowned 
with an urn, the other with a representation of books 
piled up. The family arms are seen in the centre, and 
a larger urn is placed over the whole. 

SIR HENRY BELLASSIS. 

This handsome monument is of Corinthian architecture, 
decorated with coats of arms, and three small figures in 
the attitude of prayer. In the upper part, beneath arches, 
are figures of the knight and his lady in the costume of 
the period, and below is the following inscription : — 

*^Henricus Bellassis, Miles et Baronettus filius GuUelmi Bellassis 
Mlllt. ex Margareta filia Primogenita Nicholai Fairfox de Gillinc 
Milit. Mortalitatis memor, hunc tumulum sibi et Ursule conjugi 
chajrissiron filiae primogenitie Thome Fairfax de Denton Milit posuit, 

VOL. II. T 
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BOOK III. sub quo gimnl requieftcaat et gloiiosam Christ! redemptoris adrentam 
"~""~~~ ezpectent.*' 

J. F. ABBOT^ ESQ. 

A small plain tablet^ against the wall, is inscribed : 

'* The remains of John Farr Abbot, Esq. of Lineoln's-Inn-Fields, 
London ; who died at York, 99nd September, 17M, aged thirty- 
eight." 

RICHARD WARTON, ESQ. 

This is a very neat white marble monument, on a black 
marble ground, executed by Messrs. Fisher, of York ; 
and thus inscribed : 

" Near this Tiarble lie interred, the remains of Richard Wharton, 
Esq. of Carlton, in the county of York, who died 17th November, I7M, 
aged sixty -four years. He was a man whose virtues were best known 
to his friends and the poor ; for Ills life was private, though not solitary ; 
his piety was sincere, his manners amiable, and his benevolence truly 
christian. 

On the top of this inscription is an elegant sarcophagus, 
with the family arms in front 

ARCHBISHOP SAVAGE. 

On the opposite side of the choir, is this monument. 
It is a solid altar tomb, on the dado of which are quatre- 
foils containing shields of arms. On the tomb is the eflSgy 
of the bishop arrayed in pontifical robes, with his mitre, 
crosier, &c« Above is a pointed arch, the roof being 
groined in panels ; and the spandrils contain angels with 
incense, &c. On the cornice is inscribed 

Bortot * SMa9$* l4iiilroii* ¥otitf * ltof|s«tfr * 

On each side are recesses filled with tracery the whole 
having a very elegant appearance. 

In a recess, adjoining to the tomb last described, are 
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two stone coffins found without Bootham bar. Near ^^4^* 

them are also placed two stone effigies, removed from 

another part of the church : one of them is attired in 
chain armour, with a shield, &c. and is supposed to 
represent one of the family of Mauley ; the other was 
formerly supposed to be Roman, but has lately been 
considered as a Saxon layman of high rank. 

Drawing nearer the inner gates, two old monuments 
will be observed, the brass inscriptions of which were 
stolen away, probably at the reformation. One is sup- 
posed to be that of Bryan Higden, dean of York, in 
1599 ; the other is unknown. 

PRINCE WILLIAM DB HATFIELD. 

Near the outer gates of the north aisle of the choir are 
three canopies placed, above one another in the north 
wall, and in the lowermost is a full length alabaster figure 
of this prince, in an embroidered vest and cloak. On his 
head is a small coronet, and at his feet a lion cauchant. 
The dado is enriched with pointed panels and tracery, 
&c. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SURVEY OF THE CLOSE OF THE CATHEDRAL AND ITS 

APPEND AG B». 



Ancient 
palace at- 
tached to 
iU 



BOOK fii. The appendages to the cathedral nearly surround the 
edifice, and were formerly detached from the city by 
walls^ and four pair of large gates, the latter of which 
were placed as follows: — One at Petergate, facing 
Little Blake Street; another opening into Petergate^ 
opposite Stonegate ; a third at the end of College Street, 
opposite the Bedern ; and a fourth in Uggleforth. The 
renlains of some of these are visible even at the present 
day. The circumference of this district is nearly three 
quarters of a mile. 

The archbishopric of York had formerly several palaces 
in different parts of the country ; but now there is only 
the one at Bishopsthorpe. The finest of these palaces 
stood within the close of the cathedral, on the north 
side of the edifice. It was built by Archbishop Thomas, 
the first of that surname. Five hundred years after its 
first erection, the great hall was destroyed by Archbishop 
Young, merely from an avaricious desire for the lead 
with which it was covered. Since that period other 
parts of this magnificent edifice have been leased out 
from the see, and at the present time only a small 
portion of the cloister exists ; the latter consists of seven 
semicircular arches, the mouldings of which are plain, 
and spring from three columns with square capitals, 
enriched with foliage. A similar column, in the centre 
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of each division, divides ihem into two trefoil-headed CHAP. 

VIII. 

niches. From the style of architecture it is evident it 



is of the early part of the twelfth century. In two of the 
easternmost niches are seats^ and from them may be 
obtained a beautiful view of the north side of the 
cathedral and chapter house. 

Near the site of the above mentioned palace stood Chapel, 
a small chapel^ which having become very ruinous^ was 
a few years sincd^ repaired by the dean, and now ex* 
hibits a pleasing specimen of the early style of pointed 
architecture. The west front of this chapel is divided 
into two stories by a string course; the lower has a 
doorway, consisting of a pointed arch springing from two 
dwarf columns with circular capitals, simply ornamented 
with a flower moulding. The second story is occupied 
by a lancet-headed window of five lights, each divided 
by a light column with a capital similar to those in the 
lower story ; the whole are bounded by a semicircular 
arch, which rises on each side of the window. The angles 
of the building are guarded by buttresses with angular 
caps, and the roof rakes to a point with the small flower 
moulding, common to works of the period. The south 
side consists of four divisions made by buttresses ; the 
lower portions of the two westernmost ones containing 
blank windows with trefoil heads. The upper story of 
the first division contains a double light window of lancet 
form, within a pointed arch, in the second and third 
division ; there are three windows of the same form and 
of equal breadth, but graduating in height; these are 
bounded by a semicircular arch; the last division is 
similar to the first. This side of the edifice is finished 
by a string course and plain parapet The whole has a 
very elegant appearance, and is a great ornament to the 
close of the cathedral, which is kept in the most beautiful 
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BOOK IIL condition, being divided into walks with shrubberies, &c« 
Library. The upper apartment of this building, to which the ascent 
is by a handsome flight of stone steps from the lower floor, 
is used for a library. This room, though not spacious, 
is very neatly fitted up for the purpose. The west window 
contains on beautiful stained glass the armorial bearings 
of the members of the church; in the centre of which is 
a shield representing the arms of the duke of Clarence, 
ndbo visited the cathedral September 29th, 1806 ; and 
the side windows are formed of ground glass, which 
prevents too great a glare of light Chairs, tables, and 
a fire, for the convenience of reading, are provided ; and 
die room is shelved for books from the floor to the 
ceiling. The date of this building is about the same 
period as the relic of the episcopal palace above de- 
scribed. 

It has already been observed that Archbishop Egbert, 
in the eighth century, was the first contributor to this 
library, and that his collection was destroyed by fire, 
in the year 1069. In the reign of William I. Archbishop 
Thomas founded another, which unfortunately shared 
the same fate, in the year 1137. The next important 
contribution, was in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, when Mrs. Mathew, relict of the* archbishop of 
that name, presented to the church her husband's private 
collection of books, amounting to upwards of three thou- 
sand volumes. On the whole this library is a valuable 
collection ; and as additions are constantly making to it, 
it will no doubt ere long become very extensive. 

Adjoining the library on the north is a small edifice 
of two stories, the lower containing a doorway with three 
narrow windows, and the upper three windows of two 
lights each, made by a dwarf column in the centre, the 
heads being trefoil, and each window bounded by a semi- 
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circular moulding which is continued along the entire ^^.^^' 



front. The whole is finished by a plain parapet. 

Between the library and the chapter bouse a new New dean. 

, . t . . p J.- "x • 1 ^'■y house. 

deanery house ism course ot erection ; it is nearly square, 

and is of the style of architecture prevalent in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. The west and principal 
front consists of four stories, the front being made into 
three divisions by buttresses and octagonal turrets at 
the angles. In the first story, are three windows with 
arched heads ; in the middle division of the second story, 
is an oriel window, which is continued in the third story ; 
the intermediate space between the two windows being 
filled with quatrefoil, . panelling, roses, &c. The other 
divisions contain a square headed window on each story. 
A continued band with grotesque heads, roses, portcullis, 
&c. extends round the entire building, and, with a battle- 
ment, finishes the design, with the exception of the centre 
division, which has a gable, and a small pointed window. 
The north side is similar to thefone just described, with the 
exception of having a porch instead of the oriel window, 
and a double gable to the roof The whole has a 
very chaste and elegant appearance, and when fitiished 
will be an additional ornament to the close of the 
cathedral 

The residentiary, which was completed in 1826, is in a The reei- 
later style of architecture ; it is of a similar size and form °®°"*''y* 
with the deanery. The front consists of three stories: 
the first has in the centre an arched doorway bounded 
by a square*headed weather cornice, which is continued 
along the front, and bounds the heads of a square-headed 
window on each side of three lights, with tracery in their 
heads ; the second story is similar, except that a bow 
window occupies the centre division. The third story 
has three gables, and in each a square headed-window. 
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Chapel of 
St. Sepal- 
chre. 



BOOK III. The east front has in the grand floor square oriel or pro* 
jecting windows, of five lights each, divided by buttresses, 
and two square-headed windows of two lights each, with 
pointed heads and a transom. The upper story consists 
of five windows similar to those last described, and 
one in the gable. The other sides are not visible from 
fhe close, but are of similar architecture. Attached to 
the residentiary is a handome garden, extending to the 
city wall and St. William's chapel ; it is only bounded 
from the close by a light railing of iron, and the portion 
of the ancient cloisters before described. 

The chapel of St Sepulchre formerly stood near the 
archiepiscopal palace. This chapel was built and amply 
endowed by Roger, archbishop of York, and had, at the 
reformation, a revenue amounting to £192. 16«. 6d. 
After the edifice had ceased to answer the purpose for 
which it was originally intended, part of it was converted 
into a public house, and from an opening at the end of 
a dungeon, with which the chapel was provided, the 
publican named his house ^^The Hole in the Wall." 
In the year 1816, the public house became ruinous, 
and was taken down, when on removing the materials, 
the workmen came to a subterraneous prison, some feet 
below the surface of the earth, which had, no doubt, 
been used in the dark ages of cruelty and superstition, 
as a dungeon for the purpose of immuring ecclesiastical 
delinquents. The approach was by a flight of stone 
steps; at the bottom of which were two massy oak 
doors, one against the other ; each five feet seven inches 
high, by two feet seven inches broad, and five inches in 
thickness. Through these doors, entrance was obtained 
to the dungeon, which was thirty-two feet five inches in 
length, nine feet four inches broad, and about nine feet 

r 

and a half in height ; the walls being four feet ten inches 
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thick. On the side opposite the entrance were three slop- chap. 
ing windows strangely guarded with iron, and attached ' — 



to the walls were the remains of several staples. In the 
following year a rude piece of Saxon sculpture, cut upon 
a stone, which it is conjectured formed fbe base of the 
arch over the doorway, leading into this dungeon, was 
found. This singular relic is supposed to represent 
a man in the agonies of death, surrounded by demons, 
who are tormenting the body, and seizing the departing 
spirit. It is now deposited in the minster library.* 

Not far from the dungeon is Peter Prison, and the peicr Pri- 
" Hall of Pleas *' for the liberty of St. Peter. The JJ^n'jJ 
principal entrance to this building is in the minster- Pi<^^- 
yard, by a flight of stone steps ; and the third and highest 
story consists of a small court room, where causes in 
common law, arising in this jurisdiction are tried. The 
second story contains two small day rooms for prisoners, 
with lodging rooms adjoining, and two cells for felons 
beneath, without any yard attached. There are also 
other rooms, in which the jailor and his family reside. 

The liberty of St. Peter comprehends all those parts Libeny of 
of the city and county of York which belong to the ®'* Poi«r- 
church of St. Peter. The jurisdiction is separate and 
exclusive, and it has its own magistrates, steward, bailiiT, 
coroner, and constables. Amongst its privileges, the 
inhabitants and tenants of this liberty are exempt 
from the payment of all manner of tolls throughout 
England, Ireland, and Wales, on the production of a 
certificate, which the under steward is always ready to 
supply. 

This liberty consists of the following places, or portions 
of places. In the east riding — Faxfleet, north Newbald, 

* It is engnTed in HargrQYe*» Hist, of York, ^ol. ii. p. IS9. 
VOL. II. U 
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Boo^ 111* and south Newbald, in Hansley Beacon division; 
Barmby on the moor, in Wilton Beacon division ; and 
Dunnington, Heslington, and Langwith in Ouse and 
Derwent wapentake. 

In the north riding— -Carleton and Husthwaite, in 
Birdforth wapentake; Clifton Haxby, Gate, Helmsley, 
Helperbi, Murton, Osbaldwick, Skelton, Stillington, 
Strensall, and Warthill, in Buhner wapentake ; Brawby, 
Salton, and Nawton, with Wambleton, in Ryedale 
wapentake* 

In the west riding — ^Dring houses, in the ainstey of the 
city of York ; Brotherton and Ulleskelf in Barkston Ash 
wapentake, 'and Knaresborough, in Claro wapentake. 
In the city of York, the minster yard and Beddem. 
Besides the twenty-seven places, and parts of places, 
above noticed, as being entirely within the liberty of 
St Peter at York, detailed parcels are found in most 
of the wapentakes of Yorkshire to the number of ninety- 
seven. 
St. Mi- St MicliaeMe-Belfrey's * church is the next public 

Belfrey. building in the minster-yard. It is a perpetual curacy, 
in the gift of the dean and chapter. In the king's books 
the living is valued at £2. Os. lOd. In addition to the 
Sunday service, there is a sermon every Wednesday even- 
ing at seven o'clock. This church is the largest and most 
elegant sacred edifice in the city or suburbs of York. It 
consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles, and has a very 
uniform appearance. The exterior west end is made into 
three divisions by buttresses, the two centre ones being 
of uncommon size and in four gradations. In the lower 
story of the centre division is an arched doorway now 
filled up ; the sill of the window above forms a weather 

* So called from standing near the turri» campanyera or belfry of 
the cathedral, to distinsuish it from St. Michael, Spurrier gate. 
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cornice to this door, the spandrils being filled with ^^j^*** 
quatrefoils, &c. Above this rises a handsome window ' 
of five lights, each finished with a trefoil head, and the 
sprmg of the arch filled with perpendicular tracery. 
This window is bounded ' by another arch of larger 
dimensions, the soffit filled with plain but bold mouldings 
which vanish in the buttresses. Above this is a cornice, 
^nd in the centre the remains of a turret, now finished with 
a small and paltry bell^case for one bell. The west end of 
the south aisle is built against,. and the other aisle exhibits 
a depressed pointed arch of four ligUts with trefoil heads. 
The finish of the arch being intersecting sub-arches and 
quatrefoil tracery, the gnhle rakes up to the nave from the 
wall of the aisle The north side has a very handsome 
appearance. It consists of six divisions, made by but- 
tresses of three gradations which do not rise to above 
two thirds of the height of the sdsle, and are finished in 
tall square shafts, which terminate above the battlement 
in pinnacles ornamented with crocketting, and end 
with a finial. Attached to the first step of each buttress, 
is a band which is continued round the church. In each 
division are windows like those in the west end of the 
south aisle. The design is finished by a plain band and 
parapet, and over each buttress is a gargoyle composed 
of an eagle, which serves to attach the shaft to the waU 
of the aisle. In the first division from the west is an 
arched doorway, apparently of modem formation. The 
clerestory windows of the nave and chancel are barely 
observable from the street ; they are twelve in number, 
square headed, and of three lights, each with trefoil heads. 
The east end is similar to the west, if we except the 
absence of the massy buttresses, the bounding arch 
to the centre window, and the turret and door. The 
south side is similar in form to the north, except that the 
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BOOK m. dado is enricbed with square panels^ enclosing quatre«> 
foils, with shields of arms, principally those of the 
archbishopric and deanery^ the keys of the former 
occaMonally surmounted by a mitre. The gargoyles 
are also of monsters and human beings, as well as birds ; 
and at the south west angle is a turret staircase. 

The interior is particularly lig^t and elegant, and is 
a pleasing specimen of the architecture of the sixteenth 
century. The nave and chancel are divided from the 
aisles by six depressed pointed arches, resting on clusters 
of four columns, united by octagonal capitals; in the 
spandrils, a quatrefoil in a circle between two trefoils, 
and beneath, an angel holding shields charged alternately 
with two swords and two keys in saltire : a plain cornice 
runs along above tlie points of the arches, from which 
rise the windows of the clerestory, wliich are internally 
divided into two series of arched compartments, the lower 
of which are blank. The ceilings of the body and aisles 
are flat panelled without bosses. 

The altar screen is a rich composition executed in 
dark oak ; it consists of five divisions made by Corinthian 
columns, the two central ones insulated, the others 
attached; they are crowned with a rich entablature, 
with an attic panel above the centre division, containing 
the royal arms, and finished with a pediment on aero- 
teria, over which, and also above the exterior columns, 
are urns ; the intercolumniations have the usual inscrip* 
tions. The rails around the communion table are very 
handsome. 

One arch at the west end is occupied by a gallery, 
extending across the nave and aisles ; in it is a hand- 
some organ.* 

* Since the destruction of the choir of the minster, the cathedral ser- 

« 

?loe is performed in this church, the gullery being fitted up for the ciboir. 
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The pulpit is octagonal^ with the desk grouped in the c H a p. 
centre of the church. 

The monumenti are rather numerous, but none particu- 
larly worthy of notice, except the following. At the east 
end of the north aisle a neat tablet to the Rev. W. 
Richardsoil, sub-chanter of the cathedral, who died 
, May 17, 1621, aged 8eyenty*>six \ aboTe is a tablet to the 
Rev. W. Knight of Banbury, Oxon, sub-chanter of the 
cathedral : died August 25, 1739, aged fifty-five. 

In the south aisle a neat tablet to R. Farrer, Es(t» 
lord mayor, 1756, and 1769, who died July 15, 1780, 
aged seventy-five ; also a tablet to A. Hunter, M. D 
died May 7, 1809, aged seventy-nine. 

At the east end of the same aisle are two costumic 
effigies resting their arms on urns, and over them two 
boys supporting a celestial crown, all within an arched 
recess supported by two Corinthian pilasters. On the 
base a long inscription to R. Squire and Priscilla his 
wife. He was member for Scarborough^ and died 
October 8, 1709; his wife on January 30, 1711. 
'- The windows of this church are very rich in stained 
glass, with full-length figures, of Peter, Paul, John, 
Christopher, William the archbishop, Michael^ &c. 

llere appears to have been only one chantry in this 
church ; it was founded in 1472, by Sir Ralph BuUmer, 
Knt. to pray, &c. at the altar of our lady in the said 
church ; the yearly value was forty-nine shillings. 

Besides this church there were formerly two other 
parish churches within the close of the cathedral :— '' St. 
Mary ad Valvas," and " St John del Pike." The 

Drake says " the organ, the only one belonging to any parish church 
in the town, came from the popUh chapel in the manor ; bat was first 
had from the church of Durham, as the arms upon it doth shew." 
Hist, of York, folio, p. S88. 
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BOOK nu former was taken down in 1365, vibBn the rectory was 
united to that of the latter ; and the church of St John 
del Pike was ako removed, and the parish, except those 
houses which were in the minster-yard, was united to 
.that of the Holy Trinity, in Goodramgate, January 
27, 1585, 

. The free grammar school within the cbse of the 
f^thedral, was erected and endowed by Robert Holgate, 
D. D. archbishop of York in 1546, with twelve pounds 
a year, for a master to attend daily, *^ to teach grammar 
juid godly learning, freely, without taking any stipend or 
wages.'' This is a chartered school, under the designa- 
tion of '' The Free School of Robert Holgate ;" the 
archbishop beinj^ patron. The grammar school is a 
handsome edifice of brick stuccoed opposite the south* 
east angle of the church.* 

The treasurer's house is a large and handsome brick 
building near the san^ end of the minster-yard, built io 
1696. It formerly belonged to the treasurers of the 
church, who occupied it till that office'was abrogated. It 
is now possessed as private property, and has been 
divided into several tenements. 

The register office, or the archbishop's prerogative 
court, as it is sometimes called, is held in an old building 
at the east end of the cathedral, in which the registration 
of wills and the granting of licences for the general 
diocese of York take place. The registers preserved 



Treasar- 
cr's houst;. 



Rcgisicr 
office. 



* At the time the commissiouers made their report on this charity 
the property of the school was valued at upwards of three hundred and 
sixty pounds per annum, and the number of boys on the foundation was 
seventeen I The master also charges for teaching English, writing, 
and accounts. This charity is obviously in a shameful state of neglect, 
and particularly deserves the attention of those citizens of York who 
are friends to tlio education of the poor and the promotion of know- 
ledge. Vide Report— Charities, No. xii. p. 638. 
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in that office are supposed to be of an older date than chap. 
any others of the same kind in the kingdom ; they begin 



with the rolls of Walter de Grrey, 1216; whereas those 
in the archiepiscopal palace at Lambeth do not commence 
before 1307.* The dean and chapter have also an office, 
in which secular business is transacted for the inhabitants 
of the liberty of St. Peter. 

The next building in the minster-yard is the deanery ; The dea- 
it was first erected in the year 1090. At the reformation ^^^^' 
the yearly tenths of the deanery of York were valued at 
£30. lis. Ojid. and the living, which is in the gift of 
the king, at £307. 10*. lid. 

The deanery has the rectories of Pocklington, Picker- 
ing, and Ealham,t of which the dean is patron and 
ordinary ; he likewise presents to Thornton, Ebberston 
EUerbume, Bamby moor, Givendale, and Hayton 
vicarages. He appoints also the residentiaries, but must 
choose them out of the prebendaries; and the first 
prebendary he sees after a vacancy, has a right to claim 
the residentiaryship. The dean and four residentiaries 
constitute the chapter ; and the value of the residentiary- 
ship is estimated in the king's books at two hundred 
pounds per annum. 

The deanery is situated opposite the south entrance 
to the church, and has still an ancient appearance, though 
much modernized. The principal part is of stone, and 
consists of a centre and wings; the latter have gables^ 
but the principal part of the windows have lost their 



* Hargrove's York, vol. ii. p. 187. 

t Drake observes, ** By an ancient custom of this cliurch, tlie dean of 
it was obUged for eyer to feed or relieve, at his deanery, ten poor 
people, daily.— This was for the soul of good Qaeen Maud ; and for 
which purpose, he had the churches of Kilham, Pickering, and Pock- 
llogton, annexed to his deanery.'* 
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BOOK III. munnions. Attached to the east end is a large man- 
sion of red brick^ in the style prevalent at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century ; this has a brick 
portal surmoanted by an urn. 

A LIST OF THE DEANS OF YORK. 

WITU THE YBAR OF THEIR RESPECTIVE CBBATIOK. 



DKANS. 



HoffO 

WiTiiam de St. Barbara . . 

Robert de Gant 

Robert Botevillin 

Hubert Walter 

Ueory Manball 

Simon de Apalia 

Hamo 

Roger de Iiisala 

Geoffrr de Norwjcb • . . • 

Folk Baisett 

William 

Walter de Kjrrkham .... 

Sewal de Bo? it 

Godfrej de Lodham (or) 
KeyntoiO .'..•.... 3 
Roffer de Holdernesa . • • 
Wnliam de Langaetofi<> . . 
Robert de Scardebnrgh . . 

fienr^ de NewaHc 

William de Hatneltonc . . 
ResinaTd de Gote Cardioalis 

Wuliam de Pykerinff • • • 
Robt. de Pykeringa, P.C.L. 

William de Colbj 

William de la Zoach. . ^ . 

Pbilip de Waiton 

TaUerand,Bp. of Albaneti . 
Jobn Anglican, CaitlinBlla : 
Adam Easton, Cardinalia . 
Edmd.de Straffbrdi L L. D. 

Roger Walden 

Krniard Clifford. Bac. Leg. 

lliomaa Langlej a 

Joho Prophete 



Appolstcd. 



Temp. Will. II. 

Temp. K. Step,* 

1144 

1186 
1189 
1191 
1214 
12— 
12S5 
1210 
1244 
124- 
125- 

1256 

1258 

126- 

1279 

1290 

1296 

1309 

1810 

1312 

1332 

1333 

1347 

135- 

1366 

1381 

1389 

139- 

1896. 

1401 

1407 



Dtod or rcBoved. 



Biiihop of Durham . 1142 

Died 1186 

Biabop of Salisbarj 11S9 
Bishop of £x«ter . . 1191 
Biabop of Exeter . . 1214 



Bifhop of London . 1244 



Archbishop of York 1256 
Archbishop of York 1258 

Died 1279 

Died 1290 

Arohbisbop 1206 

Died 1314 

Died 1310 

Died 1312 

Archbishop 1340 

Died 

Deprived ...... 

Deprived ...... 

Arcbb. of Canterb. 1398 
Bishop of Worcester 1401 
Bishop of Dorham . 1406 
Died 



* Or ai John , Prior of TTagnatald says, U44. 

<> Bif toorb. inlaid with braas and gilt, wai dittroyed la the Rebellion. 

r Jan. 16. 1305, 3M Edw. I. this WUliam deHamelton had Ibe great seal delifercd 
to bin u Lord Ciiauccllor of England^Torre. p. 556. 

d In the year M05 he wa» eoo^Utnted Lord High CbanceUor of England— Drake 
p. 564. 
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Thomas Pol too 

William Grej, L. L. D. # . 
Robert6ilbert.S.T.P. . . 
Wm. Felter, Dec. Dr. . . . 
Richard Andrews/ L.L. D. 
Robert Botbe^ L.L. D. . . 
Christopher Lrswyk, I>ec. 1 

Dr J 

Wm. SheiBeld/ Dec. Dr. . 
GeoffrejBljpib«,S.T.B. . 

Christ BajDbrigge, L.L. D. 

James HarriDgton 

Thomas Wolsej 

Jobo Yoongf 

Brian K\scden,>^ L.L. 1). . . 
Richard Lay ton, L.L. D. . 
Nicholas WoUon,' L L. D. 

Matthew Hotton 



John Thornbnrgh, S.T.P. 



George Meriton,k S.T.P. . 

Joha Scott,! S.T.P 

Riohard Marsh 

William Sanoroft 

Robert Hitch, S.TT. . . . 
Tobia^i Wickham ™ .... 
Thomas Gale," 8.T-P. . . 

Hear J Finch, A.M 

Rich. Osbaldeston, S.T.P. 

John FoontaTne 

George MarJcham 

W. CiDckbdra, A. M4 . . 



Die4 or nmeved. 



1416 
1421 
1426 
1437 
1454 
1477 

1488 

1494 
1496 

1603 

1507 

1512 

1:^14 
1516 
1539 
1544 

1567 



1589 



1617 
1624 
1660 

1663 

1664 
1676 
1697 
1702 
1728 
1747 
1802 
1822 



Bishop ni London . 1426 
Bishop of London. . 1437 

Died 

ResisTDed 1477 

Died 

Resigned 1494 

Died 

Bishop of Lichfield 1503 
( Bishop of Darbam 1507 
cArohbp.ofYork 1506 

Died 1512 

[ Bishop of Lincoln 151 3 
(Arohbp. of York 1514 

Died 1516 

Died 1539 

Died 1544 

Died 1567 

f Bishop of Durham 1589 
lArchbp.ofYork 1694 
/- Held the Bishop^ 
I rics of Lime- 
J rick and Bristol 
I in commendam, 
I remored to 
^ Worcester 10 1617 

Died 1624 

Died 1644 

Died 1663 

f DeanofSt.Panrs, 

I London ..... 1664 

Died 1676 

Died 1697 

Died 1702 

Died 1728 

Carlisle 1747 

Died 1802 

Died 1822 



CHAP. 
VIII. 



e Barted la the tooth transept of the cathedral. 
t Bailed near the fonncr Dean, 
f Bailed In the 1U>tli Chapel, London, 
h Burled In the soath traaiept of the cathedral. 

> See a partlcalar aocoanl of bin in Drake's Eboracam, "A* li. ch. iU. p. 665. 
■( Bnried in the sooth aisle of the choir of the cathcdriU 

1 Hackett, in his '• Ufe of Archbishop WllUamt," says, that he died In (be Ftecf 
Prison. 
■ Bnried near the altar la the cathedral. 
" Bnried In the choir of the cathedral. 
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BOOK III. In a narrow street *within the close of the cathedral 
^y Wtl- called College street, are considerable remains of an 
lege. ' ancient building erected to the honour of St William, 
archbishop of York, called '' St William's coU^e/* 
It appears by records that King Henry VI. granted 
his letters patent for erecting a college to the honour 
of the archbishop of that name, in the close at York, 
for the parsons and chantry priests of the cathedral to 
reside in; ''whereas before they lived promiscuously 
in houses of laymen and women, contrary to the honour 
and decency of the said church," as the patent expresses, 
and their spiritual orders, &c. It does not appear that 
this grant vras put into execution : probably the civil dis- 
sensions of the time prevented it; but King Edward IV. 
in the first year of his reign, granted other letters patent, 
of the same tenor, to George Neville, then bishop of 
Exeter, and to his brother Richard earl of Warwick, 
and their heirs, to found and sustain this college, without 
reciting any of ihe former grant, and to have the nomi- 
nation of the provost of it for ^er. The patent is very 
large and full, and contains all the rules and statutes to 
be observed by the members of it It is dated at 
York, May llth, in the first year of his reign. 

The entrance of the college consists of a pointed arch, 
the mouldings of which spring from three columns with 
leaved capitals ; on each side is a buttress terminating in 
a pinnacle and finial; the arch is crocketted. Over the 
arch, in a niche, is a statue of St William, between his 
arms and those of the see. Above are carved wooden 
figures of the Virgin and St Christopher; the gate to 
this building is very old and contains a wicket, evidently 
coeval with the building. On the left is a flight of 
stairs leading to the diflerent rooms, in one of which. 
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until about 1817» there was some curious tapestry.* chap. 



The building forms d quadrangle^ inclosing a small 
coiurt yard; round which, against the several apart* 
ments, are the remains of many curious ornamental 
figures in wood. The principal entrance to the interior 
from the court-yard, is opposite the outer entrance, and 
is by a large doorway ,f the ascent to which is by four 
stone steps. At this entrance there are two recesses in 
the walls for seats ; and opposite the door is a staircase 
about eight feet wide. This leads to the upper rooms, 
which, like the lower ones, are now let out to several 
poor families. It is worthy observation, that it was in 
this building that the royal presses were set up in 1642, 
previous to the commencement of the civil war. 

The Bedern % was a college of vicars choral belonging The Be- 
to the cathedral. Though in Goodramgate, it also 
extended to Aldwark, and St Andrewgate, and conse 
quently was not within the close, yet it is always classed 
with that district on account of its connexion. It is on 
the presumed site of the imperial palace of the Roman 
emperors, or of die baths connected with the palace, and 
is of great antiquity, as it appears from an inquisition taken ^ 
in 1275, the fourth of the reign of Edward L, to,4iave 
been given " to God, St. Peter, and the vicars serving 
God, in pure and perpetual alms," by one William de 
Lanum, canon of the church. The whole college and 
site of the Bedern were sold in the second year of 
Edward VI. to Thomas Goulding, and others, for 
£1924. lOs. Id, but this sale was disannulled, and it 

* HargroTe, toI. ii. p. 148. 

t This doorway is evidently of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

I From BedCt formerly used very commonly for the verb to prat/ ; 
and Erne^ a solitary place or detached dwelling. 
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BOOK in. was given to the dean and chapter of the cathedral. 
The vicars choral were formerly thirty-six, agreeing in 
number with the prebendal stalls in the cathedral ; and« 
besides attending to their duty in the choir, one officiated 
for each canon, receiving for their services the annual 
sum of forty shillings each. The chantries and obits from 
which the vicars choral derived their support being 
dissolved, their number is greatly diminished; and in 
the vicissitudes of human events, the Bedeni, once the 
seat of imperial grandeur, and subsequently of ecclesias- 
tical pride, is now the abode of poverty, and a scene of 
delapidation* The Bedem chapel, which was founded 
in 1348, is no longer used for the general services of the 
sanctuary, but is confined to the christening of children, 
and the churching of women. A sunday school is now 
kept in the chapel. The exterior of this edifice is very 
plain ; it has three square-hedded windows, the centre 
having three trefoil-headed lights, and the others two. 
At the west end is a pointed doorway, and on the roof a 
small turret with a belL The interior is in a wretched 
filthy state ; at the end is panelling of pointed architecture 
in wood) with crockets, pinnacles, &c. and beneath it the 
usual inscriptions. At the north end of the chapel are 
some wooden stalls much decayed, with an octagonal font 
on a circular pedestal. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



SURVBT OF MICK LEGATE WARD. 



York, as already mentioned, is divided into four wards ; chap, ix. 
to describe these separately will therefore be the most Mickiegatd 
clear and distinct method. We shall consequently com* 
mence with Micklegate ward, which embraces the prin* 
cipal entrance into the city, and all the south side of the 
river Ouse. 

Micklegate, which merely implies a large or spacious 
street, is, without dispute, the widest and most elegant 
street in York. On entering the bar, the first object 
that attracts attention on the right is an old gateway, 
wluch formerly was the portal to the priory of the Holy 
Trinity. 

On this site stood, from very eariy times, a church Priory of 
dedicated to the Holy Trinity, which appears to have Trinity.^ 
been endowed for canons. It is twice mentioned in 
the Domesday Survey ; where, in one entry, an allu- 
sion to its privileges occurs. But these are not stated 
at large ; nor is there any notice of the predial 
rents with which it was endowed. Whether it was 
owing to the siege of York by William the Conqueror, 
or to gradual decay, is not detailed, but the canons and 
their house were brought to ruin ; the site of the latter, 
and probably its possessions, becoming a part of the fee 
of Ralph Paganell or Paynell, one of the conqueror's 
followers. 
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BOOK III. Ralph Paganell or Paynell^ restored the service of 
the church, and renewed the endowment, but not for 
canons ; he placed in it Benedictine monks, and A. D, 
1089, gave it as a cell to the abbey of St. Martin Mar* 
monstier at Tours in France, to be perpetually pos- 
sessed by that abbey, and to be at the ordering of its 
convent. 

For the support of the monks here, Ralph Paynell 
granted them the church of the Holy Trinity itself, 
with three crofts appertaining to it, the church of St. 
Helen in York, with the toft of one deacon adjacent; 
also the churches of All Saints in North street, and 
St Bridget in Micklegate, and the qhapel of St James 
without the walls. And in Yorkshire he gave the church 
of St John of Adele, the tithes of Ardington, the 
church of Barton in Ryedale, with two parts of the 
demense tithes ; a mediety of the church of Cramburae ; 
the vill. of Drax, with one fishery, and the tithes of 
certain other fisheries ; the church of Hoton in Bilaham, 
and the tithes of the hall, with two parts of the demense 
tithes ; tiie church of Leeds, with the tithes of the hall, 
and half a carucate of land ; the church of Moncton, 
with a carucate and a half of land ; the church of New« 
ton with the tithes of the hall, the whole vill. or town 
of Stratton, and the tithes thereof, with the tithes of 
Stratton hall. 

In Lincolnshire, Ralph Paynell gave the monks seve- 
ral churches and demense tithes, &c. 

The temporalities of the priory of the Holy Trinity in 
York in 1292, were rated at no less than £60. 10^. 5d. 
per year. 

In the thirty fourth year of the reign of Edward I. by an 
inquisition taken at York, it was found that the heirs of the 
founder claimed no right in the temporalities of this 
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priory upon the death of any prior, but only to place a CHAP. IX. 
porter there to see that the goods of the priory were not 
stolen during the vacation ; and that when a prior should 
be deputed by the abbot of Marmonstier, he might take 
possession of the priory without any contradiction. 

Edward III. in the thirtieth year of his reign confirmed 
to this priory of the Holy Trinity all its privileges and 
possessions. 

Upon the suppression of the alien houses this was 
sufifered to remain ; according to Cotton's abridgment, 
it was made denizen by consent of parliament in the fourth 
year of the reign of Henry VI. 

In consequence of the exclusive patronage of the abbot 
of Marmonstier, the priors of the Holy Trinity were 
neither admitted nor confirmed by the archbishops of the 
province; we have therefore no regular catalogue of them. 

Stephen was admitted prior in 1231 . 

Oliver de Gages, prior to the Holy Trinity York, was 
excommunicated by the archbishop of the diocese on the 
3rd of Hie month of February, 1307. 

John de Chesiaco occurs as prior in the thirtieth year 
of the reign of Edward HI. 

John Bum occurs as prior in 1453, and tfie same or 
another John in 1465. 

Richard Speytc was the last prior. He joined his 
monks in the surrender of this house in the thirtieUi year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. 

The gross amount of the revenues of this house in 
the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Henry VIII. was 
£196. ns. 2d. ; the clear receipts £169. 9s. lOd. per 
annum. The site was granted in the thirty-fourth year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. vrith the demense lands, 
to Leonard Beckwith. In Drake's time, A. D. 1736, it 
belonged to the family of the Goodricks of Ribston. 
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BOOK III. Drake, in his Appendix, p. ci. in a plate of seals 
gives an imperfect copy of the seal of St Trinity at 
York. It is of an oval form. In the area, th^ first person 
of the Trinity appears, holding in front a figure of our 
Saviour upop the. cross. The inscription, when perfect, 
seems to have been — sigillu. prioratvs. siHiCTE* trini- 

TATIS. EBOR. 

The same author, whose works were published -in 
1736, says, '^ This church is now of small compass ; but 
has been abundantly larger, as appears by the building. 
The steeple of it, being extremely ruinous, was blown 
down in 1651, and rebuilt at the charges of the parish. 
The circuit of ground," he adds, " belonging to the site 
of this priory, was of great extent, being bounded by the 
street on one side, a lane called Trinity lane to the east, 
die city walls on the west, and its own wall on the south.*' 
The site is called Trinity gardens, and is occupied at 
present as a garden ground : the only portion remaining 
of this once splendid priory (exclusive of the nave of the 
church now used as the parochial church), is the gateway 
before mentioned. It consists of a spacious arch spring- 
ing from dwarf piers, the archivolt of the arch is of 
plain mouldings, except the exterior hollow, which has 
the flower ornament so common in works of the twriflh 
and thirteenth centuries. Above the arch is a square 
window of three lights, and sculptured blocks support the 
cornice. The roof terminates in a gable without oma* 
ment It is to be regretted that half of this beautiful 
ari^h is occupied by a modem excrescence, consisting 
of several rooms which totally conceal the plain . bold 
groining of the roof, which is of stone. 
Trinity The church of the Holy Trinity adjoining yet remains. 

The parish of St Nicholas was united to this, aco(Mrding 
to the statute in 1585, but the living is now of very 
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small value.* The vicarage^ which stands in the east CHAP.ix. 
corner of the church yard^ was erected in 1639. 

This, church is the nave of the conventual church, 
without the aisles^ which formerly belonged to it. At 
the north west angle is a square tower^ strengthened 
with buttresses, but much concealed, and indeed built 
against in the lower part. About the middle of the 
tower, in the north front, is a small window, and in the 
upper story of all, except the south face, is a circular^ 
headsd window, within a circular arch, supported by 
two dwarf column^ with square capitals and bases. 
The finish of the tower is a cornice and battlement, with 
small pinnacles at the angles, and in the centre a wea< 
thereock, on the vane of which is 1781. The south 
front presents a highly curious and uncommon appear- 
ance. The lower. story has a large arch, now filled 
up similar, and, indeed, corresponding with those of the 
nave. Above it are the remains of an arcade of very 
acutely pointed arches. The entire front of the next 
story is o<icupied by three pointed arches, springing 
from circular columns ; these rise nearly to the roof of 
the tower, and were evidently intended for internal 
ornament It is probaUe that the front of this church 
exhibited an extensive faqade; indeed some remaiDs 
exist attached to the tower, but if the ornaments just 
mentioned belonged to the interior of the church, the * 

tower must have been considerably higher than at pre- 
sent ; the steeple noticpd as having been blown down in 
1651, must have been either a turret, or perhaps a 



* According to the parliamentary return of livings under oqe hun- 
dred and fifty pouuds per annum (printed by the house of lords, 1810), 
this is valued at eighty pounds per annum. 

VOL. II. V 
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BOOR ITL portion of the tower.* The north side of the church 
has little worthy notice ; the windows^ placed in the 
row of the arches, are of the style of architecture which 
immediately followed the reformation ; they are each of 
three lights with clumsy tracery in the heads* The 
divisions formed by these arches are four in number : 
in the first from the west is a porch; the doorway has 
a pointed arch, and the archivolt of the arch has the 
flower' moulding; this porch had formerly a groined 
roof, the only remains of which is an angel, with a shield. 
Tn the second and third divisions are windows ; and in 
the fourth a modern door. At this angle of the builds 
ing are the piers, upon which the arch was turned to 
the transept ; and adjoining and forming the easternmost 
angle of the church, are five lofty pillars united, which 
originally supported the grand arches between the 
choir, nave, and transepts. This side of the church is 
finished with a cornice and battlement. The east end 
of the church presents us with a modem window of 
three lights and simple interlacing arches. The roof rises 
to a gable. At the south-eastern angle the great pillars 
again occur, and the south side is similar to the north. 

The interior is plain and devoid of ornament; the 
cieiling is flat. The pillars, which separated the nave 
from the aisle, are octagonal, with plaiin capitals, from 
which rises a bold but graceful arch. Above each 
capital is a triple column attached, which formerly sup- 
ported the groined ceiling or trusses of the roof. On 
the south side is the pulpit and reading desk, and at the 
west end an octagonal font, on a similar base, with a 



• The Rev. C. WeUbeloTed suggested to the author that this tower 
was built out of the ruins of the church, but there is apparently too 
much regularity in the design to justify such an opinion. 
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carved cover. Attachecl to the second pillar from the chalmx. 
eatt^ on the north, side^ is a shield of armsy cheque^ on 
a chief daiieett0i i a* nscescent for difierenceu 
.There' ure several monuments^ but the. only .one .par- Monu- 

1 1 • 11 /» inents. 

tioidany worthy ^lOtice represents a scroll of parclin^ent 
suspended frora. two books; and above, a vase entwined 
by a serpent. ' The scroll is inscribed as follows : — 

'** Saered to the mttnory of John Button,* M.D. F.A.S. and Mary; 
bis wife. 

Suspended from it is a seal, with his arms. 

The parsonage house is a neat brick building, and 
stands in the east part of the church yard ; it was 
erected in 1639. 

The church of St Mary Bishophill tlie Younger, is a st Mary 
low mean building, situate m Trinity lane. It is a the Youn- 
discharged vicarage, valued in the king's books at ten ^^'^ ^^^ ' 
pounds ; the dean and chapter of York are tlie patrons. 

The church consists of a nave and side aisles, with a 
chancel and north aisle, and appears to have been 
erected about the latter part of the twelfth century, witli 
a heavy tower at the west end, equal to the breadth of 
of the nave. In the upper story of each face is a double 
circular-headed window, filled with weather boarding. 
The two windows are bounded by a circular arch, and 
the whole structure is finished with a battlement and 
eight crocketted pinnacles. In the lower portions of the 
tower are small loop holes or windows. This portion is 
of the latter part of the eleventh century ; the stones and 
bricks are disposed in herring-bone work. The west 
end of the nor^ aisle has a trefoil-headed window ; 



* He was author of the Monasticon Eboraccnsc, and the Ecclesi- 
astical History of Yorkshire, folio, 1768. 
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BOOK in. that of the south is blank. The south side of the nave 
is modern^ with square window^ apparency of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. On tfiis side is a red 
brick pordi^ and in the roof are two sky lights. The 
west end of the south aisle has a window of three limits, 
with trefoil heads and quatrefoil tracery in the upper por- 
tion. The roof of the nave rises to a gable. The most 
ancient part of the churchy except the tower^ is the 
chancel ; it has two small windows^ one with a trefoil 
head, and another of two lights, within a circular arch. 
The east end has a pointed window of three lights, 
with trefoil tracery in the head of the arch. Hie chan- 
cel appears to be of the architecture of the fourteenth 
century. On the apex of the roof is a fofiated cross 
much defaced. The north side of the nave has two 
windows, one of three li^ts the other of two ; and the 
aisle of the chancel has two windows, of three lights 
each, with trefoil heads. This portion of the church is 
shamefully built against. 

Hie interior has no galleries ; the nave is divided 
from the aisles by a cylindrical column, from which 
spring, on the north side, two semi-circular arches, 
which rest against the piers ; those on the south side are 
exceedingly heavy and pointed. The tower is separated 
from the nave by a semi*circular arch, resting on piers 
of strong masonry. The roof of the nave is divided 
into panels, but the bosses which ornamented the angles 
are gone. The arch between the chancel and nave is 
pointed, and the former is divided from the aisle by two 
pointed arches, resting on an octagonal column. ' The 
font is a circular basin, on an octagonal pillar. The 
pulpit and reading desk are neat, and are attached to 
the north pillar, dividing the chancel from the nave. In 
the north aisle of the chancel are some remains of 
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stained glass, much mutilated, as also in the east win- CHAp.ix> 
daw, and in those of the north aisle of the nave. On 
the wall south of the chancel is a marble tablet to R. 
Stockdale, A. M. pastor of this parish, who died in 
January^ 1780, aged fifty-twa On the floor of the south 
aisle are the remains of some %ures, the brasses gone. 

Near the church is the Free School, built by the late Dodswonh 
Mr, John Dodsworth, formerly an ironmonger in this 
city, who endowed it with ten pounds per annum for 
ever. * It was opened in 1804. 

On the left of the lane leading to the church of 
Bishophill the Elder is a small croft at present used as 
a wood yard ; and generally known by the name of the 
'^ Duke's Hall," in consequence of its having been the site Duke's 
of a large mansion, occupied by the unfortunate Greorge 
VillierSy duke of Buckingham. At the head of this lane is 
the church of St Mary KshQphill the Elder. This edi- |V JJ*',?,! 
fice is not large, but being ancient, and having a double ^^^ ^id^r 

4* .,,,,, , church. 

row of trees m the church yard, it possesses a very rural 
and pleasing appearance. A quantity of millstone grit 
is observable in its walls; but the steeple, which is 
square, is of brick, and was built by the parishioners in 
the year 1650. In 1585, the parish church of St. 
Clements, without Skeldergate postern, was united to this 
church. It is a discharged rectory, and is valued in the 
lib^ regis at £51 Os. lOd, ; the dean and chapter of 
York are the patrons. 

The plan of this church embraces a nave and north 
aisle, a chancel and the same, and a brick tower at the 
west end erected in 1659. The latter appendage is 
principally of brick, with stone quoins, dressings, and 
battlements ; in the western front, which ranges with the 
nave (being at the north-west angle), is a window of two 
lights filled with weather boarding. The nave and 
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BOOK iir. chancel have roofs rising to gables^ and of red tiles. 
The west end of the nave is blank. In the south side is 
a brick porch and several pointed windows,' placed 
without any order. In the nave are two square-heia^ded 
windows of three lights, with cinquefoil heads and per- 
pendicular tracery. Adjoining the last is a smalt window 
of one Kght> with ^n acutely pointed head, and above it 
a square window. Beneath these is a curious carved 
stone, apparently a portion of a sepulchi*al memorial, 
having a cross with rich scroll work, but no inscription. 
In the chancel portion are two windows of two lights each, 
with trefoil tracery ; between the last is a doorway. To 
the above windows succeeds a larger one also of two 
lights, the head of the arch having a trefoil; and next is 
a small pointed window : this end of the church is finished 
with a strong buttress. The east end has a large pointed 
window of five lights, with cinquefoil heads, and the 
finish of the arch is perpendicular tracery and interlac- 
ing arches. The north side of the nave presents three 
divisions (including the tower), made by buttresses of 
four gradations; in each division is a pointed arched 
window of two lights, with trefoil heads, the sweeps 
containing a circle in which is a cinquefoil. The weather 
cornice terminates in heads much mutilated. The chan* 
eel is in two divisions, the centre buttress having a finial ; 
the windows have ^modern munnions; and in the most 
western is a square-headed doorway. This portion of 
the church is undoubtedly in the style of the fourteenth 
century. Attached to the east end of the chancel aisle 
is a modem erection of brick, which serves as a vestry- 
room, &c. 

The interior of the church is neatly fitted up. The 
north aisle is divided by three semicircular arches 
springing from circular columns, with square capitals^ 
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and one pointed arch which rises from an octagonal chap.ix 



pillar and capital. The chancel is dirided from the 
aisle by three arches similar to the last described. 
The ceiling of the whole is flat The font is of the 
same form and size as tliat noticed in Trinity church. 
On the south side of the altar is a cinquefoil locker. 
The pulpit is neat^ and^ with the reading desk, is 
attached to a pier on the south side of the church. 
Above the decalogue on the altar piece^ which is neat, 
the arms of William III. 

This church, like most others in the city, has been Mona- 
much altered, but the interior displays the architecture of 
ihe twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The monuments are 
very numerous, but none particularly worthy of notice if 
we except the following. In the north aisle over the door 
is a tablet to Alathe^ Fairfax, sister of Robert Fairfax, 
Esq. died September 28, 1744, aged seventy. On the 
north side of the altar above the arch, is a cenotaph of 
white marble to 6. Dawson, Esq. of the minster yard ; died 
August 23, 1812, aged seventy-nine. Beneath is one, 
ornamented with cherubs and drapery, to Elias Pawson, 
Esq. alderman and lord mayor, 1704 ; died January 5, 
1715, aged forty-four. On the south side is a neat 
monument to Mr. Thomas Rodwell; died January 5, 
1787, aged forty-nine. A. neat gothic tablet to Mrs. 
Sarah Atkinson ; died May 6, 1825, aged thirty-nine. 
In 'the south windows there are some remnants of stained 
glass, much mutilated. 

In the church yard is a handsome monument, sur- 
mounted by a sarcophagus, on lions' feet On one side, 
within a snake in a circle, is the following inscription :«— 

Hie jacet corpus Petri Atlcinsonis, architect! EboraeenBis, qui tarn 
de arte quam civitate optime promeritas; obiit 10 Jum],1805, letatis 
70. 
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The Baile 
hill. 



BOOK, in. On the opposite aide of Kirk lane, is the quaker's 
burying ground. 

Ncw^gaoi. Near the site of Skeldergate postern, is the New gaol, 
for the sole use of the city and ainstey. It is surrounded 
by a high brick wall, and the building is entirely of 
9tone, erected on an elegant and extensive scale, reflecting 
much honour on the city, and on Mr. Peter Atkinson, 
the architect and city steward. The erection, which 
commenced in 1802, was completed in 1807. The 
principal building consists of a centre and wings, the 
former finished with a pediment. On the roof of this 
building is an octagonal turret, with an hemispherical 
dome and vane. The outer wall incloses about three 
quarters of a square mile ; and the entrance is by a neat 
porter's lodge. When any felon is to sufier death, 
scajfolding is erected without the wall, next to the Old 
Baile hill, near the front comer; and an opening is 
made in the wall to admit the culprit to pass throng^. 

The ground on which this prison stands, with that 
behind it, is supposed to have been the site of a very 
ancient castle; and is generally called the Old Baile. 
In ancient deeds and histories it is called, Vettu Ballium, 
or Old Baile, signifying a place of security. The mound 
is ornamented with a small clump of trees, and in height 
and situation exactly corresponds with that on which 
Clifford's tower is erected, on the opposite side of the 
river. 

Descending the eminence called the Old Baile hill, is 
Skeldergate, a long street, which runs parallel with the 
river Ouse as far as the bridge. When York was more 
of a commercial city than at present, this street, being 
so near the river, was chiefly occupied by merchants, 
for the purposes of trade ; and derived its name from 
the old Dutch word kellar, or keldar, a cellar, or 
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warehouse. In this street^ on the left hand, is Middle- ciiaimx. 
ton's hospital, founded in 1659, by Mrs. AnneMiddleton. Middieton 
This hospital is tor the maintenance of twenty poor ^^^^^^ * 
widows of poor freemen of York. In the commencement 
of the present year, this building (which was in a bad 
state of repair), was taken down, and a new and more 
commodious one is in course of erection, consider- 
ably to the rear df the former edifice. 

Passing Elirk lane, already mentioned, we next arrive Albion 
at Albion chapel, erected in 1816, by the society of ^ ^^ ' 
Wesleyan methodists, who are very numerous, and have 
several other chapeb in this city. It is a plain, but 
very neat and convenient structure of red brick, and 
capable of containing more than one thousand persons. 

In Micklegate, near the end of Skeldergate, is situate 
St Martin's church. This was an ancient discharged St. Mar- 
rectory, belonging to the patronage of the barons church. 
Tresbutt, then to the priory of Worter, and afterwards 
to the noble family of Scrope of Masham ; it is now 
in lay hands, and is valued in the liber regis, at 
£5. I6s, 2d. It is a neat ancient structure, and con- 
sists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles, with a tower 
at the west end, partly comprehended in the plan. The 
latter appendage is of brick, and the most modem part 
of the church, having been rebuilt, at the charge of the 
parish, in 1677. The west front has a pointed window 
of three lights, with cinquefoil heads, the sweep being 
filled with perpendicular work; the next story has a 
square window in this face, the third has a window 
of three lights ; all these windows appear to have belonged 
to the original tower. The finish of the tower is a 
balustrade, and in the centre a vane, surmounted by a 
dragon. The north front of this. tower is built against 
by the north aisle, in place of the centre window : in 

VOL. II. z 
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BOOK rii. this front is a clock dial* The south front is not built 
against, the aisle extending no farther than the body 
of the church ; it is, however, perfectly plain, with the 
exception of the clerestory window. This tower is 
strengthened by stone quoins, and has a plain appear- 
ance. The west end of the north aisle, has a window 
of three lights, with trefoil heads ; the sweep filled with 
quatrefoil tracery : the end of the south aisle is plain. The 
north side of the church consists of two divisions, marked 
by the style of architecture ; the western, or nave portion, 
has two windows similar to the one in the west end, and 
a small projecting porch with an angular roof of tiles. 
This portion of the church appears to be of the early 
>j part of the fourteenth century. The chancel portion is 
divided into four divisions, by buttresses of three grada- 
tions, finished with grotesque gargoyles. In each 
division is a pointed window of three lights, witli 
cinquefoil heads, the sweeps filled with perpendicular 
tracery, and a transom. Above the whole is a parapet, 
supported by sculptured blocks : this portion of the church 
is a pleasing specimen of the style of architecture 
prevalent in the early part of the fifteenth century. 
The east end of the church is almost built against, and 
the north aisle appears in the most dangerous state, 
being some feet out of the perpendicular. The win- 
dows are similar to those in the chancel just described, 
only- containing six lights. On the apex of the roof is a 
neat foliated cross. The south side is similar to the 
chancel end, just described. The entire length is made 
into seven divisions, by buttresses of gradations, finished 
with gargoyles, inuch mutilated. The windows are 
similar to those in the chancel. The parapet is with- 
out the sculptured blocks. This portion is also of one 
continuity, without the division as in the north aisle. 
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The interior has a neat appearance; the nave and OHAP.ix. 
chancel are separated from the aisles by three columns 
or piers, the two westernmost ones being circular ; from 
the capitals spring pointed arches of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The roof of the nave is panelled with sculp* 
tured bosses at the angles of intersection^ and springs 
from the clerestory windows. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by a plain arch, and the ceiling rakes 
up to about two-thirds, where it becomes flat The 
altar piece is of wainscot, and handsome, though not in 
accordance with the style of architecture of the church, 
being of the Ionic order, with circular pediment and 
urns, &o. The ceiling of the north aisle is plain, and 
was either rebuilt or repaired in 1719, as appears from 
a date. The only ornament now remaining is a cornice, 
with bosses, along the edges of the ceiling, and the pe- 
destals of the props or supporters to the roof, which 
remain between every window, and some corbels of 
heads, from whence spring the arches of the aisles. In 
the windows is a considerable quantity of stained glass, 
generally in sad condition ; one piece, very old, of 
Adam and Eve, is worthy notice, and a neat piece of 
modern stained glass, to the memory of W. Peekitt, 
glass painter and stainer of this city, who died October 
14, 1795, aged 64. His remains are buried in the 
chancel of tliis church ; and a figure of Religion (be- 
tween St, Catherine and St. John, boUi ancient), by the 
same artist, to the memory of Anne his wife, who died 
April 30, 1765. In the adjoining window is St. John 
baptizing Christ. The south aisle is similar to the north, 
except in having the chancel portion ceiled like the 
nave, though tlie bosses are gone* In the windows are 
St. George, much mutilated, and some other saints. 

The tower is open to the nave, and beneath it is a 
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PQQK III, plain octagon font on a pedestal of tlie same form. At 
the east side of the south entrance is k holy water basin, 
supported by a head. The pulpit is of wainscot oak« 
of sexagonal form^ and yery richly carved^ with a 
sounding board. 

Monament In the south aisle are marble monuments to T. Car- 
ter^ alderman and lord mayor of York, who died 
November 28^ 1686^ aged 52; J.Strickland, of Siserge, 
in Westmoreland, who died September 1, 1791, aged 88. 
In the north aisle are marble tablets to W. Oage, who 
died April 3, 1819, aged 80 ; and R. Benson, M. A. 
vicar of Hackington, Lincolnshire, died January 1, 
1822, aged 66. In the nave is a monument to J. Daw- 
son, Esq. who died June 24, 1731. 

In the west end of the steeple of St. Martin cum Gre- 
gory's church, Micklegate, is the remnant of a fine 
Roman funereal monument, apparently of grit stone, 
and representing a man and his wife, with their son, 
a child, in their habits; near it is a piece of flower 
work, perhaps belonging to the frieze of some magnifi- 
cent building.* 

In the wall of the church, which has been recently 
rebuilt, is a small efiigy, apparently intended for a 
niche. 

Butter In the front of St Martin's church yard was formerly 

situated the Butter Stand. This building, which suc- 
ceeded a very ruinous one, that was blown down the 
preceding year, was erected in 1778, for the purpose of 
weighing and marking butter. In case of deficiency of 
weight, the oflTending party is liable, by law, to a fine 
of five pounds ; but the- usual custom here is to demand 
a forfeit of two shillings in the pound. This building, 

* Slukcley's Itin. Curios. Tol. ii. p. 76. 
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which had become very ruinous^ was taken down in the chap.ix. 
latter part of December^ 1828. 

Not far north of Micklegate bar formerly stood the 
Church of St Nichohs ; and near the site is an open 
piece of ground called Toft Field. By an ordinance 
still on the records of the city, dated 1451, it was then 
commanded, that a weekly market for oxen, cows, hogs, 
and other animals, should be held on tliis ground every 
Friday, but in no other part of the city or suburbs. 
This has, however, been discontinued, and a public 
building, called the New House of Correction, now oC- NewHouse 
cupies part of the ground ; the walls of this edifice form ^ion.^*^*^^^' 
an octagon, and the governor's house and chapel is 
situated in the centre, with a building for the prisoners 
on each side, and one in the rear, all erected of a fine 
yellow brick. This building was designed by Mr. Peter 
Atkinson, of York, and erected by order of the magis- 
trates of the city and ainstey : it was completed in 
1814, under the joint direction of Messrs. Atkinson and 
Phillips, architects. Prior to this time, an old building, 
on Peaseholme Green, was used for the purpose of a 
house of correction. 

Near Gregory lane is Hewley*s hospital, a neat Hcwiey*s 
brick building, with wings at each end. Over the front 
entrance are the arms of the donor, beneath which is the 
following inscription : — 

*'This hospital was founded and endowed by Dame Sarah, the 
relict of Sir John Hewley, of the city of York, lent, anno dom. 1700. 

"Thou, O God! has prepared for the poor.** Ps. Ixviil. 10. 

This institution is for ten aged women of the Unita- 
rian persuasion, who must be approved by the trustees. 

Behind this hospital are very extensive gardens. Friar's 
called Friar's Gardens. Tliey wore anciently the site 
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BOOK III. of a Roman temple^ sacred to the heathen deity Scrapis, 
Monastery the foundation of which was discovered in 1770.* 
Friars. They were also in succeeding ages, the site of a mo« 
nastery of Black Friars, or Les Tofles, who were 
established here early in the reign of Henrf III. by the 
bounty of Bryan Stapleton, Esq. the site of whose house 
was granted in the thirty-second year of Henry VIII. to 
William Bly theman. From this priory the gardens derived 
the name which they still retain. The building has long 
since been removed, and all that now remains of this 
institution is a curious old draw-well. 

Proceeding in a north-easterly direction, we enter 
North street, leaving on the left the postern and the 
All Saints* ferry. On the west side is All Samts' Church, an ancient 
^ *"" ■ discharged rectory, formerly belonging to the priory of 
St. Trinity in Micklegate, to which it was granted in the 
reign of William I. ; it is now in the gift of the king, 
and is valued in the liber regis, at £4. lis. lid. There 
were formerly many chantries and obits in this church ; 
several original grants of which are still preserved 
among the records of this city. This church consists of 
a nave, chancel, and side aisles, with a tower (in which 
are three bells) and spire, included in the plan at the 
west end. The same end consists of three pointed 
arched windows, of three lights, with perpendicular tra- 
cery in their heads. Above the centre one rises a 
tower of three stories ; the first is square, and formerly 
contained a trefoil headed window, now filled up ; the 
second and third are octagonal, with buttresses corres- 
ponding with the jsquare of the building ; each story 
contains a window of two lights, with cinquefoil heads, 
the upper, however, has a transom, and is larger than 

• Vide p. 27. 
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the lower. These windows are repeated in the three chap, ix. 
aides unoccupied with buttresses. The whole b finished 
with a pierced battlement and pinnacles at the angles ; 
each buttress is finished with a grotesque gargoyle. From 
this tower rises an elegant octagonal stone spire^ finished 
with a weathercock. The north side of the church pre- 
sents four unequal divisions^ made by strong buttresses 
of two gradations ; in the first from the west end is a 
pointed arched doorway ; in the second are three square- 
headed windows^ two of which are of three lights^ and 
the thirds which is west^ of two ; all the lights have 
cinquefoil heads, and the windows have weather cornices. 
The third division is similar to the last, and the fourth 
formerly had a pointed arch, which is now cut off near 
the head ; this is also of three lights, with trefoil heads. 
The east eiid exhibits windows of the latter part of the 
fourteenth century ; they are three in number, of three 
lights each, the heads of each door, and of the arch, 
being filled with cinquefoil and quatrefoil tracery. The 
gables of the nave, chancel, and aisles rake to an apex. 
The south side is similar to the north, except in having 
a porch to the door, of brick, apparently erected in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. The tower of 
this church is evidently of an earlier date than the body, 
perhaps of the early part of the sixteenth century, and 
the nave and chancel of the same, or commencement of 
the succeeding one. 

Tlie interior presents a nave, chancel, and side Intciior. 
aisles ; the former is particularly narrow, and is divided 
from the aisles by four arches, pointed and springing 
from small circular columns, with square capitals. The 
roof of the nave is slightly coved. The chancel is 
divided from the aisles by three arches of the same 
span, but lower in the head ; the columns are also Uke 
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BrK)K III, those last described. The ceiling is of wood^ and particu* 
lar]y interesting to the antiquary, from the fine series of 
sculptures with which it is adorned. It is supported on 
sculptured blocks, representing angels playing on musi- 
cal instruments, and in the centre of the roof, which is 
panelled, are grotesque heads, all undisfigured, with 
paint, &c. The altar piece is of oak, with pilasters of 
the Ionic order, and gilt capitals ; it is so erected that 
the middle portion is lower than the sides, and thus the 
window, with the • fine stained glass, is preserved to 
view. On the north side of the altar is a circular 
piscinae. The aisles are, in every respect, similar to the 
chancel and nave. The pulpit is of oak, and neatly 
carved; it is sexagonal, and has a sounding board of 
the same form; and is situated in the middle of the 
church, with a passage under it ; on it is the date of 
1675. On the floor are several crosses flory ; one has 
the following inscription round it :— 

Kic facet Cftomas He Telfftigtofflte ituoiilram tihi% Mor. et 
Juliana iu(or. eiusHem, ^uoniiii animatus prop. Btu%, flmen. 

The stained glass is particularly beautiful ; in one of 
the windows of the north aisle is the portrait of Nicholas 
Blackbume, lord mayor, 1429, and his wife, at prayers. 
He is in armour, with a shield of arms upon his breast, 
and scrolls issuing out of their mouths ; under him is 
the following inscription :-^ 

<^ate pro animoliis Nie)olai WaMutm,mL, quonlraiit ma» 
tori0 eCbttotto Uor. et tSUtqattU tunrto etus. 

St. John's Near Ouse bridge is the church of St John the 
Evangelist, facing Micklegate, and the east end to- 
wards North street It is a curacy with the discharged 
vicarage of St Lawrence, and is in the patronage of 
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the dean and chapter of York* This church con- chap.ix« 
sists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles, and a small 
brick and plaster tower at the west end.* The north 
and principal side (the west being built against) con- 
sists of five divisions made by buttresses of three grada* 
tionsk The first from the west contains an arched 
doorway, with a niche on the west side. The mouldings 
of the arch, which are plain, spring from two columns, 
with leaved capitals ; and on each side of the door are 
monumental effigies, much mutilated, one apparently a 
bishop. Both were taken down from the wall which 
surrounded the church about twelve years ago. This 
door formerly had a porch ; above the door is a flat-headed 
window of two lights. The remaining divisions contain 
depressed arched windows, of three lights, with cinquefoil 
heads, the tracery of the head of the arch being perpen- 
dicular. The finish of this fa9ade is a string course and 
battlement ; some of the buttresses still retain the gar- 
goyles and pinnacles. The west end is in a similar 
style of architecture, with the exception of the chancel 
window, which is evidently more modem ; it consists of 
three lights, and the window of the north aisle has four. 
The roo& of the aisles, and nave and chancel, rake to an 
apex, and are without ornament at this end. The east 
end of the north aisle is not parallel with the rest of the 
church, but is built crooked to accommodate a bend in 
the street The north side of the church is similar to 
the south, with the exception of the want of battlements, 
and some part, particularly a window at the east end, is 
evidently modem. The whole exhibits a mutilated 
specimen of the architecture of the sixteenth century. 

* The steeple was blown down in 166 1. In the present tower are 
seven good bells; -three were brought from 8t. Nicholas extra 
Walmgate, and brag up here in 1658. 
VOL. 11. 2 A 
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BOOK III. The interior is neat ; the nave and chancel divided 
Interior, from the aisles by three large pointed arches, which 
spring firom octagonal pillars, the capitals of which have 
been cut away. The ceiling is flat and panelled, with 
the exception of a piece which is open to the roof, and 
has sky lights. Both aisles have roofs, slightly rising, 
panelled with bosses of arms, merchants' marks, &c. 
The aisles evidently had formerly a groined roof, as 
there are remains of several corbels. The altar piece 
is perfectly plain, with the decalogue painted on panels, 
and in the centre, just above the table, a glory. On the 
north side of the altar is a table monument without any 
inscription; the dado is panelled, each containing a 
quatrefoil, enclosing a shield, the brass gone. The pulpit 
is sexagonal, and is situated in the centre of the church, 
with a passage beneath to the communion table. Near 
the pulpit, projecting fr^m the wall, is an iron, support- 
ing a helmet, the sad remains of feudal greatness. The 
modern monuments are not numerous, nor worthy par- 
ticular notice. The font is octagonal, on a pedestal of 
the same form; it is situated at the west end of the 
south aisle. The vestry room is a portion of the west 
end of the north aisle. In it are two curious pewter 
flagons. One is about eighteen inches high, and five 
inches diameter; the vase and cover rich, with scroll 
work engraved ; it is of seven sides, each adorned with 
a full-length figure, dressed in the costume of the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century. The floor of this church 
was raised eighteen inches in 1764, and the whole repaired 
in 1815. In this church lie interred the remains of Sir 
Richard Yorke^ of Yorke, knight, mayor of the staple at 
Calais, and lord mayor of this city, in 1469 and 1482. 
^2® - The next object worthy notice, and the last in this 

ward, is Ouse Bridge. In giving a minute detail of 
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this ancient structure, we will commence with its annals, chap.ix. 
nearly seven hundred years ago. Bridges of stone 
not being built tiU long after the Norman conquest, 
we find one here constructed of wood, in the year 1154, 
when William, archbishop of York, made his fiirst en« 
trance into this city. On this occasion such multi- 
tudes of people crowded on the bridge to meet him, that 
the timber gave way, and some of them were precipitated 
into the river. 

In the year 1564, there' was a severe frost, and a 
heavy fall of snow, which being succeeded by a sudden 
thaw, an immense swell was occasioned in the Ouse. 
This flood drove down two arches of the bridge, and 
twelve houses which stood on them were consequently 
overwhelmed in the ruin ; several lives were also lost at 
the same period. 

The bridge remained in this ruinous state, for nearly 
two years, when the late venerable structure was erected 
on the site of the old one. Amongst the contributors 
to this bridge. Lady Jane Hall, relict of Robert Hall, 
an alderman, gave by will, the sum of one hundred 
pounds ; to perpetuate which, a brass plate was placed, 
by the city, on the north side of the bridge, with the 
following curious inscription :— 

WiiTliam ntotsoii, Iorl» ntssor, fln. Bom. 1M6. 
ftaliS Jane Aall Is i )frt t)$ iBori» ot Uit^ lrot( rteto; 
Sff gibing a Innliireir yonnHf t)i0 triage tor lo reneto. 

The last old bridge consisted of five arches, and was Old 
termed by Camden, a very noble erection; but the 
dimensions which he gave of the principal arch were 
incorrect. The late Mr. Halfpenny measured it, and 
thus expressed himself: '' Taking it from the spring 
of the arch, it measures eighty-one feet in width, 
and to the key stone, twenty-six feet and three inches 
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BOOK III, in height; the soffit is sixteen feet and nine inches 
in breadth. Having divided the diameter into sixteen 
partsj and the perpendicular height of the arch of 
each division being taken> I find that a segmmit of a 
circle will pass through each pointy except nearly half 
way between the spring and the crown of the arch ; a 
pressure having forced the arch a little out of its curve.^ 
The width of the bridge on the top^ between the walls, 
was six yards^ including the causeways, which were very 
narrow. In addition to the carriage way and foot palhs, 
just described^ were several buildings, on the west side 
of the bridge. The principal of those was St William's 
Chapel. At the reformation, this chapel contained several 
chantries, the original grants of which are still amongst 
the records of the city. Af^r the reformation, we are 
informed that it was converted into an exchange, where 
the society of Hamburgh merchants of York assembled 
every morning for the transaction of business. At length, 
in the year 1810, this chapel, which was a fine specimen 
of Norman architecture, was removed. 
Old gaol. On the opposite side of the bridge, stood the old gaol 
for debtors ; which was built in the sixteenth century ; 
at which time another arch was added to the bridge, 
in order to strengthen this new erection. In 1724, this 
gaol, and a small dwelling house adjoining, were purchased 
by the corporation, by a joint contribution of the city and 
ainstey. They were immediately taken down, and a more 
commodious place was built, by assessment, as a free 
prison for both ; and on the front of it was the following 
inscription : 

'* This gaol was built at the equal expense of the city and ainstey, 
and the ground whereon it stands was purchased by the lord mayor 
and commonalty of this city, to be for ever applied for that purpose 
A. D. I7S4. Thomas Agar, Lord Mayor." 
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The precariotw state in which the old bndge had long chap.ix. 
been considered, induced the corporation of York to take New 
the subject into serious consideration, in the autumn oF jJctJdT'^^ 
1808 ; and it was concluded that a new bridge, or a consi- 
derable alteration and addition to the old one, had become 
necessary. To d^ay the expense, a foot toll was pro- 
posed by some, as one means of revenue ; but this being 
opposed, the idea was abandoned, on condition that eight 
thousand pounds should be raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, which was sopn efiected. 

Mr. P. Atkinson was unanimously chosen by the 
corporaticHi, as architect of the new bridge, and arrange- 
ments were accordingly made. Houses in the vicinity 
of the bridge were purchased and taken down, and 
Tuesday, the 27th of November, 1810, was fixed upon for 
laying the foundation stone of the structure* A grand 
procession was intended on the occasion, and prepara- 
tions were made ; but the river having risen very rapidly 
that morning, the design could not then be carried into 
efibct 

On Monday morning, the 10th of the following month, ^^rs^ stone 
the corporation assembled in the guildhall, and being 
joined by the provincial grand lodge of freemasons* 
proceeded to the ground, where the ceremony was to 
take place. Mr. Atkinson, the architect, then presented 
to the lord mayor a plan and drawing of the intended 
bridge. After the usual formalities, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to lay the stone, in which he deposited the difierent 
and latest current coins of that reign, with a handsome 
medal, struck in commemoration of his majesty having 
entered the fifty-first year of his reign. These were 
placed together in a glass vessel, and were covered by 
a brass plate, inscribed : 
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BOOK III. *The first stone of tbis bridge was laid December lOth, In the 
year mdoocx. and In the flfty-flrsl year of the reign of George HI., 
by the Rt. Hon. George Peacocl^, lord mayor: Peter Atkinson, 
architect. * 

The lord mayor then^ in a neat and brief address^ 
congratulated his fellow citizens on the magnitude and 
utility of the edifice in contemplation. 

The purchasing of houses^ commencement of the 
bridge^ and various other expences^ soon incurred a 
debt of nearly thirty thousand pounds. To redeem 
such a sum^ and defray succeeding expenses, by ihe 
bridge toll alone, would have been almost impossible ; 
it was therefore proposed to have a toll at each entrance 
to the city; but this was warmly opposed, and soon 
relinquished. 

The rates of the city, ainstey, and county, were thert 
represented, as the most proper source for assistance ; 
and, after much opposition, an act of parliament was 
ultimately procured for that purpose, by a coalition of 
many of the contending interests; and commissioners 
were appointed, to carry the measures into eflect. 

The act specified, that thirty thousand pounds should 
be paid to the commissioners, by the justices of the 
peace, for the three ridings of the county, out of the 
county rates, by five equal yearly instalments of six 
thousand pounds ; the first of which should be paid 
on the 1st of December, 1815, and the other on the first 
of each succeeding December : — ^the west riding paying 
£2787. 10*.— the north riding £1862. 10*.— and the east 
riding £1350. being the usual proportions of all their 
county contributions. 

The commissioners had likewise the power, if they 
chose, of demanding a sixth annual sum or instalment, 
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of six thousand pounds, from the three ridings, in the chap.ix 
same proportions. The act also obliged all distant 
districts to pay a small rate. 

In addition to these payments the lord mayor and 
commonalty of the city were obliged to contribute, for 
the same period, the annual sum of four hundred pounds. 

The bridge consists of three elliptical arches, with a Deserip- 
battlement on each side, of a plain parapet wall, breast ^'^°' 
high ; the span of the centre arch is seventy-five feet, and 
the rise twenty-two feet six inches ; the span of each 
side arch sixty-five feet, and the rise twenty feet; 
soffit of the arches forty-three feet ; and the total width 
of the bridge, within the battlements, forty feet The 
flagged footways are each five feet six inches broad, 
leaving a carriage way of twenty-nine feet. At each end 
of the bridge on the south-east side, a handsome series 
of steps leads down to the staiths, or wharfs, for landing 
and unlading of goods, &c. 

The whole bridge was completely finished in March, 
1820, and by a singular coincidence, during the second 
mayoralty of Mr. Alderman Peacock, who laid the first 
stone. The toll, which had been peculiarly obnoxious, 
and indeed injurious to the city, was finally abandoned 
on June 18, 1829. 
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CHAPTER X. 



WARD OV WALlfGATE. 



BOOK III. Lbavino Micklegate ward^ and passing over Ouse 
Wtimgate bridge, we enter Walmgate ward, by a street called 
Bridge street, or Low Ousegate ; the latter name had 
its derivation probably from the steep descent to the 
old bridge, and from its vicinity to the river. It is 
open, and contains several good houses. 

At the east foot of the bridge commences the king*s 
staith, a convenient strongly walled quay or wharf, for 
lading and unlading of goods. Being greatly out of 
repair in 1774, it was raised, and also new paved. 

A little beyond the king's staith or wharf, are the 
Friars* walls, which extend in front, nearly from the Far, 
Water lane, to the New walk ; and one entrance to the 
latter is at the comer of these walls, by an iron palisade 
gate and stone gate-way, erected, as appears by an 
inscription over it, in the year 1732. These walls are 
remarkable, as bounding part of the site of the extensive 
Monastery and celebrated monastery of the friars minors, of the 
minors. Order of St Francis, formerly the occasional residence 
of the kings of England, and consequently the scene of 
many important events. 

On the situation of this monastery, Mr. Drake, after 
considerable inquiry, seems to entertam a doubt; but 
even the information he received, when duly considered, 
clearly proves the Friars* gardens to have been the site 
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of that ancient edifice. The most important parts of his CHAP, x*. 
facts, are as follow : 

** We are informed by historians, that the monastery 
of the friars minors was usually the residence of our 
former English kings, when they came to York; and 
that it was noble and spacious, we are assured by 
Froissart, who tells us that Edward III. and his mother 
both lodged in it, when the fray happened betwixt the 
English soldiers and strangers ; as related in this work.* 
We find by this historian, that the building was so con- 
venient, that each of these royal guests, though attended 
with a numerous suite of quality, kept court apart in it ; 
which must argue it a structure of very great extent and 
magnificence. 

'* By a patent of Richard II., this affair of its being 
made use of as a regal palace is confirmed. That king 
strictly prohibited any person from carrying of filth, or 
laying of dunghills, &c. in the lanes or passages leading 
to the monastery ; where, as the patent expresses, he 
himself as well as his grandfather, used to inhabit Also 
butchers and other persons, are by the same prohibited 
from casting into, or washing in the river Ouse, any 
entrails of beasts, or any other nastynesses, to the 
prejudice or nuisance of this monastery." 

Drake admits that the last quotation here given, 
plainly proves the site of this monastery was on the 
banks of the river ; and, that in a patent of Edward II. 
being a grant to the friars to purchase some houses 
contiguous to their monastery, for the enlargement of 
their courts, those houses and places are said to extend 
from the middle gate of the said monastery, near the 
chancel of their church, on the back, as far as a lane 



• Vide vol. i. p. 78. 
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BOOK. Tir, called Herteigate^ and so descending towards the water 
of the Ouse^ to the west 

The same author, however, supposed this conclusion 
to be contradicted by other letters patent granted to the 
friars, as high as Henry III. by which ^^ that prince, in 
his fifty-third year, gave license to the friars minors of 
York, to enclose a certain ditch, within the king's domain, 
but contiguous to their area, by the east— lying betwixt 
the said area, or court, and Baill bridge, for the enlarge- 
ment of their said. court" 
Monastery Leland mentions, that the Augustine friars had a 
tine fnars. monastery between the tower on " Ouse ripe, and Ouse 
bridge ;" and Drake concludes it to have been situated 
within the present friar walls. He, however, uncon- 
sciously clears this subject by the following remark: 
" In one of the testamentary burials of Mr. Torre, 
Joan Trollop, anno 1441, leaves her body to be buried 
in the conventual church of the friars Eremite of St 
Augustine, in York. The term of Eremites to this order 
is what I have not before met with ; the friars minors 
were styled Eermitae, t . e. Eremi incolse. The Eremites, 
or hermits in the north, were corruptly called Cremitts ; 
and there is an annual rent paid out of some houses in 
Stonegate, called Cremitt money, at this day, which 
undoubtedly belonged to a religious house of these 
orders; for some of the poorer sort of monks, being 
called hermits, an hermitage and an hospital had one and 
the same signification." 

However it is quite clear there were two distinct 
monastic establishments on this side of the river. The 
house of the friars of the order of St Augustine, is said, 
by Leland, to be situated on the bank of the Ouse, near 
Ousebridge.''^ It was established as early as 1278, and 

* Leland*s Ttin. vol. i. p. 67. 
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18 said to have been founded by Lord Scrope. It was chap, x. 
surrendered November 1539^ by the prior^ nine friars 
and four novicesy* and was subsequently granted (fifth 
of Philip and Mary) to Thomas Rawson. 

The house of the Grey or Franciscan friars was situated House of 
near the casfle. It was founded in the time of Henry friars. 
III. as it is said, by the king and the city of York. 
Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, was a great benefactor. 
William Vavasour, S. T. P. last warden, with fifteen 
friars, and five novices, surrendered this house in the 
thirtieth of Henry VIII. and in the thirty-fourth year of 
that king the site was granted to Leonard Beckwith. 

In front of the walls, are the evident remains of a 
staith, originally belonging to the monastery, and which 
in some degree confirms the remark, that " all the religious 
houses that laid towards the river, had each a quay or 
landing place of their own on it" But the ground on 
which the monastery itself stood, is now chiefly converted 
into gardens. 

In conclusion, we shall merely observe that in the. 
Franciscan monastery .was a conventual chufch, dedicated 
to St Mary ; and that the order of friars minors in 
England is said to have been divided into seven 
custodies, or wardships, of which this monastery was 
a principal one* Hence it had under its jurisdiction, 
the friaries of Doncaster, Scarborough and Beverley ; 
also Lincoln, Boston, and Grimsby, in Lincolnshire. 

In the Far Water lane, not far from Friars* walls, is a Dods- 
Free School, founded and endowed in 1799, by Mr. John ]|^hooL 
Dodsworth, who also founded the one on Bishophill. The 
building is sufficiently large for the residence of the 
master in the upper apartments ; and underneath them 

t Willis' Abbies, vol. ii. p. 887. 
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BOOK III. is the school room. The encJowmeot is ten pounds 

per annum^ for the education of tw^ty poor children. 
Friends' Near the entrance to the Far Water lane^ from 

housesf Castlegate, are the Friends* Meeting Houses. It is 
stated in a MS. to which Mr. Drake alludes in his 
Eboracum^ that prior to the year 1673, the Society of 
Friends in York, held their meetings at the house of 
Edward Nightingale an eminent grocer of that persuasion, 
in High Ousegate ; but in that year, a small meeting 
house was erected at the entrance of Far Water lane. 
The society, however, having considerably increased, the 
old erection was enlarged nearly one third, about thirty 
years ago, and rendered capable of containing between 
three and four hundred people. 

In the same yard, and adjoining to the above, another 
building was erected in 1718, large enough to accom- 
modate from eight hundred to one thousand people; 
intended chiefly for the use of the quarterly meetings, 
which are held in York. This erection being found 
inconvenient in many respects, was neariy all taken 
down in 1816, when an enlarged and more commodious 
erection was immediately commenced ; which is capable 
of containing full twelve hundred persons. 

In an apartment which opens out of the principal meet- 
ing house, is a small library, containing a general collection 
of all works which have been published by the Society 
* of Friends, or with their approbation ; also of such as 
have been publbbed in opposition to their principles. 
Castlegate. Castle^de, a narrow street, which, including Castle 
hill, leads from the end of Copper gate to the county 
gaol, or castle of York. The first object of public interest 
here, is on the left, or east side of the street, and is 
Thomp- called Thompson's Hospital. It is a neat small building, 
pitQi. ' repaired and new fronted a few years ago, at which 
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time the following incription was renewed over the chap. x. 
entrance: 

'* This hospital was foanded by Sir Henry Thompson, of Middle- 
thorp, sometines lord nayor of this city ; and Dame Anne, his wifs ; 
for the relief of sii poor men. Anno Chrislo 1700.'* 

Adjoining this hospital, is the parish church of St St. Mary's 
Mary, Castlegate, called in ancient writings : '* EeeU* ^ ^^^^ * 
sta sonde Marie aif portam Ckuiru*^ This church 
is not a large building, but is adorned by a beautiful 
and very lofty spire. It was a rectory in medieties ; 
one belonging to the patronage of the Percy family, 
earls of Northumberland, and the other to the prior 
and convent of Kirkham : in the year 1400, they were 
united, and became the gift of the Percys alone ; but from 
1586, it appears to have been in the gift of the crown. 
In the liber regis it is valued at £2. 8^. Gd, 

The church consists of a nave, chancel and side 
aisles, with a tower finished by an elegant spire at the 
west end. The first story of this tower is built against 
on its north, and partly on its south side. All the angles 
are finished with buttresses of three gradations, and at 
the north-west angle is an octagonal staircase. The 
west front of this tower has a large pointed window of 
five lights, with cinquefoil heads, the springing of the 
arch filled with perpendicular tracery, and a transom 
On each side of the arch is a sculptured block and 
canopy, for statues, and above the window is a niche.* 
This portion of the tower is finished with a battlement 
The front, that is not concealed by the south aisle, 
has a pointed window of three li^ts. The next story 
of this tower is octagonal, of elegant proportions; in 

* All the worlE that formerly adorned this front, and indeed the 
>vhole exterior of the chnrch, is completely destroyed by the decay 
of the limestone. 
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BOOK in. four of the faces of which are pointed windows^ nearly 
the height of the structure; these are divided into 
three lig^ts^ with trefoil headsj and in the middle is 
an ornamented transom. The spring of the arch is 
filled with quatrefoil and trefoil tracery. In the four 
remaining faces of this tower^ which correspond with the 
lower portion^ is a slight buttress of three gradations, 
finished with gargoyles of heads of animals, &c. From 
this tower rises a beautifully proportioned octagonal 
spire, finished with a weathercock. 

The west front of the two aisles are similar, eadi 
containing a window of three lights, ?rath trefoil heads, 
and the sweep of the arches are filled with tracery, similar 
to that in the octagonal portion of the tower. Each is 
finished with a string course and battlement gradually 
rising to the tower. 

The south side of the church is divided into six 
divisions, by buttresses of four gradations, finished with 
angular caps crocketted, and beneath gargoyles. In the 
first division from the west, is a pointed arched window, 
of three lights, similar to the one in the west front of the 
-tower ; the second division is an angular porch, apparently 
of modem erection, within which is an acutely pointed 
doorway. Above this porch is a square-headed vrindow 
divided by a transom, the lower portion containing three 
lights, viith cinquefoil heads, and the upper six lights, 
with trefoil heads; all the remaining divisions have 
similar windows, the lower portions being larger, and 
occupying the place of the porch. This front of the 
ai^le is finished with a cornice and battlement, and 
does not extend the entire length of the church, be- 
ing open to the chancel the space of one division. 
The east end has a pointed arched window of three 
lights, with trefoil heads. The south side of the chancel 
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thus exposed, has a square window, similar to those in chap, x. 
the aisles. The west end of the chancel and north 
aisle range, and have uniform windows of three lights, 
the sweeps filled with perpendicular tracery, and a 
transom; the division between them is marked by a 
buttress of three gradations. 

The north side of the church is in seven divisions ; the 
windows are almost all similar to those described in the 
south aisle, with the exception of the third from the east, 
which is square-headed, but has no transom, the upper 
part being filled with large quatrefoils and trefoils ; and 
the first from the west, which has a modem pointed 
arched window. 

The interior of the church Is spacious, the tower Inteiior. 
being open to the nave and aisles by pointed arches ; the 
former is divided from the aisles by three pointed arches, 
the westernmost being double the span of the others. 
They rise from circular columns with square capitals, 
of the Norman form ; those on the south side are consider- 
ably higher than the opposite one. The side aisles and 
nave are separated from the chancel by pointed arches. 
The roof of the nave has a slight rise, and is panelled 
without ornaments, as is the roof of the south aisle; 
that of the north is flat and plastered. 

The chancel has two unequal arches on the south 
side, and three on the north ; the centre ones on each 
side (which are the narrowest) are filled up. All the 
arches spring from piers with moulded heads. The roof 
of the chancel and aisle is panelled similar to those of 
the nave. The altar piece is very handsome, having a 
semicircular head, with urns, and the decalogue on square 
tablets. The pulpit is sexagonal, with ponderous hinges 
to the doors, and above it a large but handsome sounding 
board; it is attached to the south-east pier of the nave 
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ments. 
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ROOK III. On the north side of the chanoel is a single seat^ with a 
nuserecord, on which is a sculptured nionk. 

The exterior of this church, in its perfect state, must 
have been particularly handsome, and exhibited a neat 
specimen of the ecclesiastical architecture of the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The interior is certainly of 
earlier date, perhaps of the latter part of the twelfth 
century. 

Monu- Among the monuments the following are worthy notice : 

—-On the south side of the altar, a handsome tablet to 
W. Mushett, M. D.; died December 11, 1792, aged 
seventy-seven: on the opposite side, a tablet to the 
Rev. R. Coulton, rector of this church ; died July 7, 
1713, aged seventy-six. 

At the east end of the south aisle, are two corbels of 
angels holding shields of arms, vis. on a bend between 
two cotizes, three griflSns segreiant These are the arms 
of William Gray, who had a chantry founded for him 
in tlus church. On a slab in the nave is the following 
inscription : 

William Fox gist ict db Mbsct ambn. 

The font is an octagonal basin, and is situated under 
the tower, in the latter are three bells. 

Thoresby, in the appendix to his " Ducatus Leodi- 
ensis," observes that he had in his possession a copper 
plate, found in making a grave in this place of worship ; 
which he says, " had been covertly conveyed and fastened 
on the inside of the coffin of a priest, who was executed 
for the plot oi 1680." Upon the plate was inscribed : 



I ' «*R. D. Thomas Thweng de Hewortb,* coUegii anglo-Duaceni 

E racerdos, post 15, annos Id Angllcana misslone transactos Eboraci 

f 

( 

' A very ancient family at thia village. 
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coBdemiiatofl, martyrlo affectms est Oct. die 98, anno Dora. 1660. CHAP. X. 
Duobaa falsis tesUbas ob crimen coospiratioois tane temporis eatlio- ''~'~~~~~' 
liois malitlofle Impositam.'* 

Previous to the alterations now in course of execution York cas^ 
at the castle^ a stone with the city arms carved thereon 
might have been seen within twenty yards of the gates^ 
or entrance to the courtyard of the castle. They were 
thus placed, to mark the boundary of the city ; and on 
the opening of the assises, the sherifls of York waited 
here to receive the judge, and accompany him to the 
guildhall. 

YorkCastle, though extra-parochial, is in some measure 
connected veith the parish we have just mentioned ; as 
the prisoners of every description, who die a natural death 
in the prison, are usually interred in the church-yard of 
St Mary in Gastlegate, for which one guinea is charged 
on each occasion. 

The exterior of this prison has now a very imposing 
appearance; the great gate of entrance (which is pointed), 
is flanked by two massy circular towers, with embattled 
parapets, loopholes, &c. Over the doorway, in a small 
panel, are the royal arms of George IV. carved in imitation 
of those of the period of Edward IV. Above are 
machiollations and battlements. From the top of this 
structure rises a subordinate square building, with small 
turrets at the angles. The whole has a very bold yet 
chaste appearance. The walls, which circumscribe a large 
area, enclosing Cliflbrd*s tower and the old gaol, are re- 
building in a style uniform with that of the gateway, 
having numerous buttresses at regular intervals, with an 
embattled parapet The gatehouse, which is fire proof, 
was erected from the designs of P. F. Robinson, Esq. 
F. S. A. ; the first stone having been laid on March 20, 
1826, by the Hon. M. Langley, high sheriflT. Tlie inte- 

yoL. II. 2 c 
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BOOK 111, nor of the left hand tower is fitted up for a record room^ 
the oflSces of clerk of indictments, clerk of arraigns, and 
clerk of assize. The right hand tower is the porter's 
residence. A semicircular walk leads to the present 
entrance to the castle ; on the left this walk abuts on 
the mound of Clifibrd's tower, which is protected by 
a massy wall of stone, sloping with the declivity of the 
mound. 

The entrance to the yard, until lately, was by folding 
doors and a porter's lodge, from Castlegate ; the interior 
walls are eleven hundred yards in circumference, inclosing 
a pleasant and open area of about one acre, with a large 
grass plat in the centre, and a gravel walk entirely 
round it The whole of the buildings, the area, and 
Clifford's tower, and the outer walls, cover nearly eight 
acres ; but the present state of the prison cannot be more 
correctly described, than by a quotation from Smollett's 
''"Humphrey Clinker." Tliat writer, after visiting York, 
about the year 1768, says, ''The castle, which was 
heretofore a fortress, is now converted into a prison, and 
is the best, in all respects, I ever saw at home or abroad. 
It stands on a high situation, extremely well ventilated; 
and has a spacious area, within the walls, for the health 
and convenience of all the prisoners, except those whom 
it is necessary to secure in close confinement Even 
these last have all the comforts that the nature of their 
situation can admit Here also the assizes are held in 
a range of buildings erected for that purpose." 

Ooanty The buildings «ire three in number, occupying three 

sides of the yard. The County Hall stands on the west 
of the entrance. This part of the castle, built at the 
expense of the county, in 1673, and rebuilt by the same 
means, in 1777, is a handsome erection of the Ionic 
order, one hundred and fifty feet in length, and forty-five 
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feet in breadth. The entrance into it is by a portico of chap, x. 
four cohimns^ thirty feet in height^ and attached ant«^ 
over which is a pediment with the royal arms, surmounted 
by a statue of Justice and other emblematical figures. 
Here the business of various courts is transacted through- 
out the year^ and the assizes for the county are held in 
March and July, or the beginning of August. For 
these occasions there is a court at the south end, for the 
trial of criminal oflenders ; and at the north end, is one 
for nUi pritis, or civil causes. The interior height of 
the walls is about thirty feet, and each court is nearly 
thirty feet square, being crowned with a dome, ten feet 
high, supported by twelve Corinthian columns. Each 
of them also is provided with the usual accommodations 
for gentlemen of the law, and other official characters ; 
and With convenient galleries for spectators. 

Adjoining these courts are handsome rooms fitted up 
for the use of grand and petit juries, the council, &c. and 
in the room occupied by the grand jury, is a small library 
of law books, and a MS. list of all the high sherifis 
of Yorkshire, with the dates of the years in which they 
served the office, from William the Conqueror to the 
present time. 

Near the grand jury room is the place for the execu- 
tion of criminals, where a temporary scaflfblding is erected 
for the purpose ; felons condemned to die, having 
formerly undergone the sentence of the law at Tyburn, 
out of Micklegate bar. The present place of execution 
is called the new drop. It was preparedlin August 1802, 
and on the 28th of August, of that year, was first used 
for the sacrifice of human life to the offended laws. 

Behind the grand jury room the remains' of a Roman 
wall was discovered, in 1805, or 1806^ by workmen wlio 
were preparing to erect the wall which now meets the 
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BOOK iir. eye of the observer^ and which was built upon this old 
foundation. A block of freestone^ inscribed '^ Civitatiy'' 
in Norman characters, was also found at the same time, 
whilst the men were digging a drain. It was supposed 
to have been a boundary stone, placed there in the reign 
of William the Conqueror ; and it may now be seen in the 
cathedral, where it was immediately deposited, amongst 
the monuments. 
Prison for The second building which claims our attention, is 
felons?*" nearly opposite to the entrance into the yard ; and is 
the prison for debtors and felons, comprising also the 
governor's apartments, and the chapel. It has two 
projecting wings, which, with iron palisades in front, 
from an airing yard for the felons. A handsome turret 
surmounts the centre of the edifice ; with a clock and 
bell. The ancient towers of the old castle, which stood on 
the site of this building, became a county prison after it 
was dismantled of a garrison ; but being very ruinous, 
they were taken down in 1701 ; and the present edifice 
was immediately commenced, though not completed till 
the year 1705. The expense of the whole was de- 
frayed by a tax of threepence in the pound on all lands, 
&c. in the county of York, levied by the authority of an 
act of parliament 

The right wing of this building is occupied by debtors, 
and the governor. The entrance is by a double flight 
of stone steps, on the top of which is a door, that leads 
into a long passage. On this floor, besides the gaoler's 
rooms, are eight others for debtors, each sixteen feet 
square, by twelve feet high ; and above those are twelve 
rooms for common side debtors, which are all free wards, 
airy, and wholesome, the passage being through lofty 
and spacious galleries. 

Adjoining the right wing, are the felons' apartments. 
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with the court yard in fronts already mentioned, as formed chap.^x, 
by the two wings. The dimensions of die yard are fifty- 
four feet by fifty-five, and into it is a descent of five 
steps. It is separated firom the general area, by a double 
row of iron palisades, inclosing a sufficient space between 
them, to prevent all communication with strangers. This 
precaution is but of modem institution, and was occa- 
sioned by repeated attempts of the felons to escape. 

The day room for male felons, is twenty-four feet by 
about fifteen, and contains a fire place. There are two 
galleries in proceeding from this room, in which are 
nineteen sleeping cells, well ventilated, nearly six feet 
square, with lofty arched roofs, and floors of oak wood. 
A passage leads out of the felons* court-yard to the 
chapel, and contains eight airy and dry sleeping cells, nine 
feet long by six feet broad; and another passage firom 
the yard also contains five sleeping cells. There are two 
solitary cells, and three condemned cells; one room; 
entirely devoted to condemned prisoners, is called 
'' Pompey's Parlour ;** it is eighteen feet square, and is 
sufficiently light to enable its miserable inhabitants to 
read, and possesses a convenient fire place. Every cell 
in this building is provided by the county with an iron 
bedstead, a flock bed, and rugs ; on each of which beds 
two felons generally sleep. 

At the west end of the gaol is a small semicircular 
court yard, vnth a day room, for transports. They are 
capable of accommodating twenty prisoners. 

The chapel, which is in the left wirig, next deserves Chapel, 
our attention. The ascent to it is by a handsome 
double flight of stone steps, which are uniform with those 
of the right wing ; and the chapel, which is well calculated 
for the purpose of religious worship, is so constructed 
that each prisoner knows his own proper seat The 
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BOOK Tir. women sit upon forms in the area, and in front of the 
pulpit. The convicts, felons for trial, and prisoners 
for misdemeanours, nearly encircle the chapel, on seats 
close to the wall ; and there is a gallery, which is occu- 
pied by the keepers, by debtors, and by occasional 
visitors. A seat opposite to that of the keepers, is 
devoted to those prisoners who are under sentence of 
death. 

Besides the daily prayers, a sermon is preached every 
Thursday morning by a clergyman of the church of 
England. 

The only building which now remains to be noticed, 
is one on the left entrance. The approach to it is by a 
flight of five stone steps, leading to a portico of four 
Ionic pillars, twenty-six feet six inches in height, sup- 
porting a pediment similar in appearance to that of the 
court house, on the opposite side of the area, but 
without sculpture of any kind, if we except vases of the 
angles. This building was erected in the year 1780, to 
supply several accommodations, which were thought 
requisite by the county magistrates; but considerable 
additions were made to it in 1803, under the direction 
of Mr. Atkinson, the architect The whole now extends 
in length one hundred and fifty feet, and the wing next 
the porter's lodge contains, on the. ground floor, offices 
for the clerk of assize, for the depositing of records, &c. 
behind which there is a day room, twenty-four feet by 
fifteen, for prisoners charged with misdemeanours. In it 
is a fire place, with benches, &c. and the room is well 
lighted, and opens into a court yard, forty feet wide by 
twenty-four in depth. There are also four sleeping cells 
on the ground floor of this wing. The first and second 
stories of it have each a day room, with sleeping cells, 
and accommodations, as below. 
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The other wing of the building is generally appropriated chap. X. 
to female ^ons. The day room, on the ground floor 
here, is also conveniently fitted up, and opens into a 
spacious yard, containing a washhouse and other requi* 
sites. There are likewise six sleeping cells, the smallest 
of which is twelve feet long by ten broad. On the first 
story is a day room, with the same number of cells, and 
a flight of stone steps leading from the day room into a 
court yard, fifty feet by twenty-seven. 

On the second, or attic story, are two rooms with a 
warm and cold bath, and adjoining dressing room, used 
entirely for the sick ; and consequently to be considered 
as constituting the infirmary, or hospital of the castle. 
The roof of this part of the building is flat, and covered 
with lead, to the extent of forty-five feet by twenty*five ; 
and is so constructed for the purpose of admitting con- 
valescents to take the air ; the edge being secured by 
iron palisades, five feet in height 

In the centre, and some other parts of this building, 
the debtors are confined during the period when the 
assises, or any public meetings, are holding within these 
walls ; though at all other times, they have full liberty 
to enjoy the air and exercise, which the open area of the 
castle is abundantly capable ofiaflfording. 

Mr* Howard, the celebrated philanthropist, visited most Visit of 
of the prisoners in Europe, in order to relieve their suflTer- 
ings. This great man arrived in York in the August race 
week of 1787, on his return from the north, and during his 
stay here, visited the castle. The opinion of such a man 
is of much importance ; and though this gaol was not 
then in so admirable a state as at present, he bestowed 
many handsome encomiums upon it; and frankly declared, 
after all his experience, that this was the best regulated 
prison he had ever seen. 
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BOOK III. In 1826 the magistrates of the county decided on 
New ^ol. erecting another gaol^ as near as possible to 'the castle ; 
they therefore purchased and enclosed a considerable 
space north-east of Clifford's tower, encircling at the same 
time that picturesque and antique edifice. In the space 
above mentioned, a new prison, forming the semi-diameter 
of a circle, with the governor's house in the centre, has 
been designed, and adopted, and will soon be commenced 
from the plan of Mr. Robinson. The elevation of the 
governor's house and the prison will be of the pointed 
style of architecture, and, if erected according to the 
architect's design, will undoubtedly be the most hand- 
some gaol in England. 
HUtorio The site of the castle is of very high antiquity, and the 

the castle, history is deserving notice. Mr. Drake, after alluding to 
the Old Baile, already described, says, " 1 believe this 
was built a soh^ probably on a Roman foundation, by Wil- 
liam I. and made so strong in order to keep the citizens 
and Northumbrians in awe, and to preserve his garrisons 
better than they were in the former. It continued to be 
in his successor's hands, the kings of England, and was 
the constant residence of the high sheriffs of the county, 
during their shrievalty for some ages after." It is also 
here worthy of remark, that whilst the castle thus re- 
mained in the hands of the sovereign, it was used as a 
magasine, onstore-house, for his revenues in the north 
and consequently there was a constable of the castle 
appointed, whose duty it was solely to attend to this de- 
partment When at the summit of its strength and great- 
ness, this fortress was entirely surrounded by tiie foss 
the moat of which may yet be clearly traced, the build- 
ing being thus rendered inaccessible, except by two 
drawbridges. The principal gate or entrance from the 
county was on the east side, near the castie mills ; and 
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there was a smaller one from the city^ oq the north side, chap x« 
The latter gate was rebuilt many years ago, and was till 
lately the only entrance. A small arch under the walls 
in front of it, where the arms of the city were placed, 
showed the spot where the ancient drawbridge was 
erected ; whibt the bridge, gate, towers, and sally 
port on the eastern side, haye all been entirely cleared 
away. The remains of the towers and sally port were 
removed about thirty years ago ; at which time the moat 
on that side of the castle, which had formerly been sup- 
plied with water from the Foss, was filled up, and a 
wall was built, surmounted with iron palisades in lieil of 
it The sally port and towers, however, presented a 
very interesting and picturesque appearance. 

In the reign of Richard III. this fortress was fbmid 
so much out of order, that it was considered requisite 
very materially to repair, and in part to rebuild it 
Leland, however, in the time of Henry VIII. found it in 
a very ruinous condition, and observes, '^The area of 
this castle Is no very great qiiaaititie-^ther be five ruinous 
towers in it" And Sir Thomas Widrington, in his MS. 
says, ^ That part of the castle which remains of the old 
foundation, appears to be only the gate house to the iAd 
building, by die proportion of the gates yet sAiowing 
themselves in the east side, towards Fishergate postern, 
where the great door is walled up, and where the main 
building of the castle was, as is manifest by die founda^ 
tions of walls all over the said place, if it be tried with 
the spade or hack." 

The next object worthy notice within the walls of the Ciiffbrd*8 
gaol is Clifford's Tower. This mount and ruin, wMch ^^^^^' 
are a great ornament to the city, exactly correspond 
with Baile hill, on the opposite side of the river. Drake 
supposes that the mound on which the ruins of the 

VOL. II. 2 u 
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BOOK 111. ** keep of the castle'' are now seen, was cast up by the 
Romans^ and that a tower was standing on it during 
their residence in this city, though it might be rebuilt 
by the conqueror. And Dr. King, in his '^ Munimenta 
Antiqua," supposes that this tower was one of the 
castles mentioned in Stowe's Annals, as built by William 
the conqueror, in 1068. The last author, in confirma- 
tion of his opinion, says, *' For Norman castles were 
built on high artificial mounds, and nearly covered the 
whole area of the summit. The castles built by the 
Saxons, were on high mounds, or ancient barrows, and 
had a great plain or area surrounding them." 

It has already been observed, that the old fortress, 
the site of which is occupied by the present prison, was 
formerly encompassed with a moat, supplied with water 
from the river Foss. It is also equally certain, that 
ClifiTord's tower was surrounded in the same manner; 
and it appears that though it was the keep of the castle, 
it was totally distinct, the moat having completely sepa- 
rated them. The entrance to the tower, however, was 
from the caade, by means of a drawbridge and a flight 
of steps up the side of the mount These steps were 
remaining till within the last few years, when they were 
removed to repair the wall near the spot The place 
which they occupied is yet clearly marked by a row of 
baxel-nut trees on each side of it* Opposite the site 
of these steps are the evident remains of a doorway, in 
the old wall of the castle yard, now walled up. The 
bottom of this doorway, being about three feet above 
the present level of the castle yard, induced an inquiry 
as to the cause, when it appeared that the ground on 
that side, has, within the last half century, been lowered 

« 

^ Hargrove, toI. ii. p. 250. 
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eqtnl to such a difference. The arch of this doorway, CHAP. X« 
on the inner side, next to the tower, has been tastefully 
converted into an arbour, adorned with mantling ivy; 
and in front of it is a gravel walk, shaded by the luxuri- 
ant foliage of hanging trees and shrubs. 

The architecture of Clifford's tower bears evident 
marks of a date much later than the reign of William I. 
There is no record of its being rebuilt, but the present 
structure cannot be older than the time of Edward I. 
and Mr. Britton thinks it was probably executed in the 
reign of his warlike successor Edward III.* 

This fortress derived iU name from the circumstance 
of one of tile noble family of Clifibrd having been ap- 
pointed the first governor by the conqueror; and Sir 
Thomas Widrington remarks, that the Lords Cliflbrds 
were very anciently called casteleyns, wardens, or 
keepers of the tower. This family have repeatedly 
claimed a right of carrying the city's sword before the 
sing when he visited York, but the ground of it appears 
to be unaccountable, as the lord mayor certainly cannot 
have any superior in dignity to him within the walls of 
tlie city, except the king himself, or the presumptive heir 
to the British crown. 

The tower, drawbridge, &c. having fallen very much 
into decay, it was found requisite for them to undergo a 
complete repair at the commencement of the civil wars 
of Charles I. Of this improvement Drake speaks in the 
following terms : " By the direction of Henry, then earl 
of Cumberland, lord lieutenant of the northern parts, 
and governor of York, this tower was repaired ; a con- 
siderable additional square building put to it, on that 
side next the castle, on which, over the gate, in stone 

* Pictaresque Antiquities of English Cities, p. 5. 
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BOOK III, work, are placed the royal arms and those (^ the Clif- 
ford's viz. chequed, a fess, ensigned with an earFs 
coronet, supported by two wivems, and this motto — 
DSsormais.** This tower was strengthened with a draw- 
bridge, deep moat, and palisades ; and on the top was 
constructed a platform, on which were mounted two 
demi-culyerins, and a raker. A garrison waji also ap- 
pointed to defend it Colonel Sir Francis Cobb was 
made governor, who, with his lieutenant-colonel, major, 
and captains, had their lodgings there during the seige 
of York, A. D. 1644. After the surrender of the city to 
the parliament generals, York was dismantled of all its 
garrisons, except this tower, of which Thomas Dicken- 
son, then lord mayor, was made governor. 

In confirmation of this fortress being continued a gar* 
rison, we find the following record on the journals of the 
house of commons, dated February 26, 1646 : '' Re- 
solved, that CliflTord's tower (York) be kept a garrison 
with three score foot in it." We are also informed that, 
in 1660, it was guarded by eleven pieces of ordnance, 
one gunner, one mate, and two matrosses. 

On the restoration of Charles II. the government of 
this tower was confided to Sir John Rereaby, A.D. 1683. 
It was, however, blown up the following year; and the 
circumstance is thus related, in an old MS. diary of 
those times : — '^ About ten o'clock on the night of St. 
Greorge's day, April 23, 1684, happened a most dread- 
fill fire within the tower called ClifiS>rd'8 tower, which 
consumed to ashes all the interior thereof, leaving stand- 
ing only the outshell of the vralls of the tower, without 
other harm to the city, save one man slain by the fall 
of a piece of timber, blown up by the force of the 
flames, or rather by some powder therein. It was gene- 
rally thought a wilful act, the soldiers not suffering the 
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citizens to enter till it was too late ; and what made it cha^p. x. 
more suspicious was, that the gunner had got out all his 
goods before it was discovered." That this tower was 
intentionally destroyed is very probable, not only from 
the circumstances just enumerated, but also from this 
garrison being highly ofFensive to the citizens ; who so 
decidedly evinced their opinion, as commonly to give 
*^ The demolishing of the minced pie," at that time, as 
a toast in the city. 

Little worthy notice occurs in the further history of this 
fabric. About 1825 it was purchased, along with other 
property in the immediate neighbourhood, to enlarge 
the present gaol, and some ignorant persons proposed to 
levelit with the surrounding ground; this, however, was 
met by the majority of the magistracy of the county, 
with that feeling and good taste, that the plan was 
abandoned, and, highly to their credit, they resolved to 
erect a strong wall round the mound, thereby protecting 
for some centuries to come this beautiful specimen of 
feudal grandeur.* 

* It w^A truly obserf ed at the time, by a magistrate of the eomty, 
** i^i many persons are too apt to despise, or to pass over in negleel, 
tliose objects wMch are liabitaally presented to tliem,— ^uid hold in 
ToneraUon such only as are distant, and with which they are compa* 
ratiTely little acquainted. Upon this principle we mast aeooont for 
the figict, of so many of our countrymen, travelUng to distant regions, 
and returning home, expressing wonder, astonishment, and delight, at 
the ruins, the mountains, and Tallies, wliich they haye seen,— while 
they rentain ignorant of the merits of their own country, insensible to 
fts beauties, and affecting to despise its remains of antiquity. 

'* Such persons can see a thousand charms In every broken arch, and 
in every ruin near the Tiber, howeyer small the remnant, — while they 
can find nothing to admire upon the banks of the Thames, or of tha ^ 
Ouse,— iWhUe they load with epithets of reproach and execration, the 
names of Alaric, the leader of the Goths, and of Genseric, the king of 
the Vandals, and call their myriads of followers barbarians — because 
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a Ottttr gut. b Inner gate, e c StilrtUM. d Well. 

Hie plan of this tower consists of four segments of 

the ODB orema Greece, and jduodered and deitroyed thepabllo bnild- 
Ingt tnd worki of tit at Athen*, and Corintb, and Sparta ; and tbe 
other, after taking Rcme, laid waste tbe city, and rednced to rnlni Ita 
temple! and Its bridges ; — In England, witb aniparing haod, would 
lerel to the ground our best renaini of ancient bnildingB ; which hare 
reaUted the deilruclWe eflbrtg of lime, and for ages been faald np to 
Ibe admiration of all penoni of education and taile, to mate a fonnda- 
tion for a gaol ur a manalkctory 

" That CllSbrd'! tower i* an object not naworth; of tome share of 
reipeet and of care, may perbapt be made eTident by a compariaon 
bstween it and lone of those remain* of similar form, which, became 
Ibey are In Itaty, are held lacred, and are preserved from dealniction. 
Of this kind ii the caitle of St. Angelo, in Rome, (anciently the Han- 
Mienn of Adrian.) Of a similar form ii the sepulcbre of the Plautlan 
buntly, npcm the tunks of the Tlrerone — and the I^'fkined tomb of 
Caeilla Mstella. Excepting tbe flril, each of these Is greatly inferior 
Id tiie to Clifford's lower, and all inferior in elevation of site and ple- 
tDTesqne beanly." — Rcotont/m- not ptdUng dorm Clifford') Toitrr At 
tuMntglke propoud adargemnd nf York CtuUi. by G, Strtckbaid, 
Biq. if Httdmltg. Bro. ISWt 
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circles, joined together. The largest dianfeter, from chap. X. 
periphery. to periphery, being sixty-four feet; and the 
shortest, from intersection to intersection, being forty-five 
feet The walls are between nine and ten feet thick.* 
The entrance is through the modern square tower men- 
tioned before, over which are the arms of the CliflSird 
family. On the left of the entrance are the remains of 
a winding staircase, formerly leading to a chapel, which 
will be noticed hereafter. Beyond this staircase was 
the original entrance, of which the remains of a ruined 
archway may still be seen. Within these ruins is yet 
standing a small pointed arch, and near it may be traced 
the grooves of a portcullis, and other requisites for 
otkuce and defence. 

Entering the area of the ground floor, a feeling of interior, 
veneration strikes the mind on viewing the now desolate 
scenes of former grandeur. In the centre is a large 
branching walnut tree, which has a curious appearance, 
being entirely surrounded by the massy walls of the 
ruins. To the right of the entrance is a winding stone 
staircase ; and there are, in difierent parts, the evident 
remains of several more which led to the upper stories. 
Near this staircase is a deep draw-well of excellent 
water, which Drake says was choked up at the time 
when he wrote, but which is now open, and is not 4e88 
than fifty or sixty feet in depth. It has a wooden frame 
round the top, and a roller for drawing water, but no 
rope ; here is also a stone cistern that has been termed 
a coffin, but which evinces no appearance of being de- 
signed for that purpose. 

Proceeding round the interior of the ground floor, 
several recesses will be observed in the walls, which 

* Arcbelogia, vol. vi. p. 259. 
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BOOK IIL hare been designed (at various purposes at present un* 
known. The writer above quoted has remarked, Aat' 
'^ here was also a dungeon so dark as not to admit a nj 
of li^t" In what part this dungeon was, or whether 
there really ever was any such apartment connected 
with this bmldingy is at present very donbtftil, there not 
being any visible remains either of a dungeon or an 
entrance to one. It is certainly probable that there 
might be a place of this kind, and it is true ihat a firuk- 
fiil imagination is ever ready to picture a dungeon as 
the natural accompaniment of a fortified tower, whilst 
conjecture will as naturally place it in the hill on which 
the ruin stands. 

Quitting the ground floor, and ascending* by a flight 
of stone steps on the left, within the original entrance, 
we soon arrive at a small room in the square mo- 
dem tower, over which a yet more modem tiled roof 
still remains. This room was formerly used as a chapel, 
but has since been converted into a pigeon cote, by 
some person whose want of taste has suflered the 
ancient pointed arches and windows of the chapel, to 
be defaced or nearly hid in the erection of ponderous 
brick pigeon holes ! * Ascending the same staircase, a 
few steps higher, is a doorway, which formerly was the 
entrSince to the first story of the most ancient part of the 
tower : this is evident by marks in the walls where the 
beams rested which once supported the floor, and more 
particularly by the remains of recesses in various parts 
of the walls on the same level. One of these neariy 
opposite the entrance to the tower is about six feet 
square, and nine feet in height; it has two doors, one 
on each side, with a window or open niche towards Ae 

* Now in a sad state of dUapidatiou. 
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city. There are yet remaining narrow shelves of oak chap. x« 
wood^ which leave no doubt of its being originally de- 
signed as a store-room^ though it seems, in modern - 
times, to have been used as a dove cote, or to have 
been frequented by the birds of the night 

Returning to the steps which lead to the first story, 
and proceeding thence to the top of the tower, the wall 
is sufficiently broad to walk upon all round, to the oppo- 
site side of the square tower. From this eminence the 
eye will be gratified with most interesting scenery ; whilst 
the city, with its public buildings, and the fields beyond 
it, present themselves on one side, the diversified pros- 
pects on the other embrace the rivers Ouse and Foss, 
winding near the new walk, whose fine row of trees gives 
additional interest to the scene. Immediately below, 
the county prison and yard appear to the best advantage, 
and the distant landscape is enriched by country seats 
and other interesting objects, within a space which the 
eye can contemplate with ease, though bounded by the 
lofty wolds. 

Descending by a flight of winding steps, at the oppo- 
site side of the entrance to the one mentioned in the 
ascent, and proceeding to the exterior of the tower, we 
are gratified with a neat and broad grass lawn, forming 
a walk round tlie base of the building. In passing 
round will be seen a very curious specimen of ancient 
architecture, supposed to have been a stall, brought 
from one of the dilapidated churches in the city. It 
was placed here as a garden chair. Besides being 
fluted, and otherwise singularly carved, it has a curiously 
carved ornamented canopy ; the weather, however, ap- 
pears to have had great efilect upon this relic of ancient 
times. 

The sides of the artificial mount on which the building 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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BOOK ni. stands^ are planted with trees and shrubs ; and the moat 
which formerly surrounded it is now filled up, so that 
the entire space forms one garden, which is tastefully 
laid out and kept in excellent order. 

The whole property is held, with other lands near 
the city, by grants from James I. to Babington and 
Duffield ; and the words of the grant are, '' Totam 
i!lam peciam terras nostram scituat jacent, et existent, 
in civit nost Ebor. vocat Clifford's tower." 

Returning up Castlegate we arriye at Nessgate, which 
derives its name from the Saxon word ness, implying a 
projecting or an exalted situation. It is observable that 
this street, which is very short, and leads from Castle- 
gate to High Ousegate and Low Ousegate, corresponds 
in name and situation, as it stands on rising ground : it 
was formerly so very narrow, that two carriages could 
not pass each other in it, but a general subscription 
amongst the citizens was raised in 1767, for the purpose 
of improving it. The sum thus collected was so great as 
to enable the subscribers to'take down all the houses on 
the north-east side, and to rebuild them several feet 
further back, by which the street was rendered open and 
convenient 

Opposite Nessgate is Spurriergate ; it extends to the 
entrance into. Jubbergate, and adjoins Coney street It 
owes its present name to the circumstance of having 
been inhabited by spurriers ; it however appears by the 
churchwardens' books belonging to St Michael's pari A, 
that more than two hundred years ago it was called 
Little Coney street At that period it must have been 
only a'fiarrow dirty lane, for we find that in 1769 half of 
the houses 'near the entrance from Ousegate, on the 
north-east side, were taken town, and rebuilt so far 
back as to make the street twice its original width ; the 
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expense of this improvement was likewise defrayed by a chap, x. 
general subscription^ to which the directors of the 
assembly rooms contributed three hundred and seventy 

pounds. 

At the comer of this street, and facing Bridge street, St. Mi- 
stands the old church of St Michael, an ancient rectory church. 
given by William the Conqueror to St Mary's abbey, 
under the patronage of which religious house it remained 
till the dissolution. It is now in the gift of the king, and 
is valued in the liber regis at £8. I2s. Id. This church 
has a very neat appearance, the whole having been rec^itly 
repaired in a substantial manner. It is almost a square, 
whh a tower at the west end comprehended in the plan. 
The west end of the chin*ch is made into three divisions, 
by two buttresses. The centre, which is occupied by 
the tower, is four stories in height In the lower or ground 
floor is a pointed arched doorway, bounded by a weather 
cornice, which finishes in two grotesque heads. Above 
is a pointed window of four lights, with cinquefoil tracery 
and intersecting arches, and perpendicular tracery in 
the head ; in the third story is a small window of two 
lights with cinquefoil heads ; and in the upper story a 
depressed arched window of three lights with heads like 
the last described. This window is filled with weather 
boarding* and the whole is finished with a string course 
and battlement The south side of the tower is similar 
with a clock dial, and the north side has only two upper 
windows. 

The west end of the south aisle has a well proportioned 
window of four lights, with cinquefoil heads, the sweeps 
of the arch filled with perpendicular tracery. The north 
aisle rises to an apex, and displays a modern window of 
four lights ; the sweeps of the arch filled up and painted 
to represent tracery. The south aisle of the church 
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BOOK III, abuts on Bridge street, and has a very neat appearance ; 
it has three windows similar to the one at the west end 
of the aisle^ and the finish on this side, and the east 
end, is a cornice and battlement. The east end of the 
church is similar to the south side, with a small doorway 
at the north-east angle. The north side is built against, 
with the exception of a square modem window of five 
lights. 

Interior. The interior is equally neat ; it is divided into three 

aisles by four pointed arches and a half; they spring from 
columns formed of four cylinders conjoined widi leaved 
capitals. TVie half-arch is at the east end, and was 
occasioned by taking down a considerable portion of the 
church in 1822. The ceiling is fiat, in large panels ; and 
the pulpit, which is sexagonal, with the reading desks, 
are affixed to a pillar on the south side of the church. 
One intercolumniation at the west end is occupied by 
a small gallery, containing an organ. The altar piece 
is of oak, and consists of three compartments, made 
by four composite pilasters ; the centre compartment is 
finished with an arch, on which is a small figure of St. 
Michael. On the south side of the communion table 
is a small paltry vase, which serves as a font At the 
north east angle of the church is a handsome porch 
surmounted by the royal arms of George IV. 

By an inscription over the churchwardens' pew, it 
appears the east and south sides of this church, and part 
of the west wall were rebuilt, the whole of the inside 
ornamented, the floor raised, and the pews formed anew 
in 1822. 

There is a considerable quantity of stained glass in 
this church, but much mutilated. The monuments are 
not numerous; on the floor is a brass inscribed as 
follows: 
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#rate yto aninuAuf W^iliUlni Jft^nttik olim uittii0 ctbitotti chap. x. 
Sbotoct flyottecsrii, 4|ui oliit »ito ]>to ntntftto Bulii fl. Bom* 
mcCCCXXXF. et VUm iaori0» sue 4|iif oitit quarto XfU vunM 
flugiuti A. Som. IRCCCCCEXX. quorum. 

On the south side is a neat tablet to J. Wood^ Esq. 
lord mayor, died January 9, 1704. 

In the tower is a peal of six bells. 

There is a small passage called St. Michael lane, 
leading from Spurriergate^ half round this church, into 
Low Ousegate ; and tlie houses which formerly stood 
near the comer, from the great number of bones dug up 
here at various times, seem to have been built on part of 
the ancient church yard. 

High Ousegate is a well built street, on the left of Hi^h 
which, nearly opposite the church of All Saints, are two 
narrow lanes or alleys, one of which is called Pope's- 
head alley, and leads from High Ousegate, to a street 
generally termed Peter-lane little : it is extremely con- 
fined, and very short, ending at Jubbergate : this lane 
is so called from a church having formerly stood on the 
east side of it, dedicated to St. Peter ; and for the sake 
of distinction called ^' EcchsuB Petri Parva" or St 
Peter the little. It was an ancient rectory, under the 
patronage of the prior and convent of Durham; but 
having fallen a sacrifice to the destructive events which 
at various times have laid waste this city, the church, 
together with the parish and all appurtenances, was united 
to All Saints in the Pavement, in the year 1585. 

There was formerly a lane near the middle of this 
street, which ran into the great shambles ; but, says a 
late writer, " it was stopped up about the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and on the 29th of 
January, in the sixteenth year of her reign, by order of the 
lord mayor and commonalty, it was divided into parcels. 
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BOOK Iff, for twelve tenements adjoining it, the occupiers whereof 
were to pay each a small yearly rent for ever to tbe 
corporation^ and keep it clear of filth,** &c. 

PftveiDcnt. Adjoining High Ousegate, in a direct line, is the 
Pavement; a well built, pleasant, and airy street. 
'^ Whence it derived the name is doubtful,** says Mr. 
Hargrove, *^ but we may with some degree of certainty, 
consider it a token of the ancient and original superiority 
of this street, over others of the city ; for to designate 
one street '^ The Pavement," must naturally implj that 
the others were not paved at the lime this name was 
given ; and we do not find that it has borne any other 
for time immemorial."* 

Market. In the Open area of this street,, a market is held for 

the sale of all sorts of grain, wild fowls, sea-fish, poultry, 
butter, eggs, herbs, and various other articles. The 
com market is well supplied, and is an excellent one for 
oats in particular, great quantities being brought from 
all the neighbouring towns and villages. 

Cross. xt does not appear that this street was first used as a 

market-place by any official regulation ; but we find that 
in 1671, Mr. Marmaduke Rawden, a merchant of London, 
who was bom in this city, amongst other benefactions 
to his native place, devoted four hundred pounds to the 
erection of a cross, at the end of All Saints* church, for 
the accommodation of the public. It was a small square 
building, with a dome, ascended into by winding stairs, 
and supported by twelve pillars of the Ionic order. 

The following year the corporation raised the cross 
higher, and placed a turret and vane on the top of it 
The expense of this alteration amounted to one hundred 
pounds, and the appearance of the building was greatly 

• Hist, of York, Tol.!i. p. S66. 
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improved. Thus the cross stood till the month of chap, x. 
January^ 181 3^ when it was considered as unnecessary, 
and was accordingly taken down, and the materials sold 
by auction. 

All-Hallows church, commonly called All Saints, A» Saints 

• • -rC 1 i_ • church. 

Pavement, stands partly in High-Ousegate, but the pnn- 
cipal part in the Pavement By an old grant to the abbey 
of Fountains, the rector of this church is styled ** Rector 
ecclesiae omnium sanctorum in Usegata." This is an 
ancient rectory, and before the conquest belonged to the 
prior and convent of Durham. At the reformation it 
was seized by the crown, and is now in the gift of the 
king, and valued at £5. 16«. \Qd* This church is a 
very ancient structure, and Drake observes, that the north 
side of it is almost wholly built out of the ruins of 
Eboracum ; indeed the body of the church, and part 
of the steeple, are of very antique appearance ; but this 
edifice is chiefly remarkable for a more modem erection 
on the old steeple, of exquisite pointed architecture. 

The same author says : ^^ This tower is finished lantern 
vrise; and tradition Jells us, that anciently a large lamp 
hung in it, which was lighted in the night time, as a 
mark for travellers to aim at, in their passage over the 
immense forest of Graltres to the city — ^there is still ttie 
hook or pulley on which the lamp hung in the steeple." 

In 1782 the chancel of this church, being much out of 
repair, was wholly taken down, and the ground on 
which it stood was devoted to enlarge the market-place ; 
in consequence of which the corporation contributed 
one hundred pounds towards rebuilding the east wall : 
the whole fabric underwent a thorough repair at the 
same time. Part of the present burying-ground of this 

* Liber Regis. 
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BOOK HI. church was formerly occupied as a herb and fish 
market 

This church consists of a nave and side aisles, with, a 
tower at the west end, comprehended in the plan. The 
latter appendage is square, of rough masonry, and three 
stories in height, finished with .a cornice and parapet 
At the north-west angle is a buttress of four grada- 
tions, and at the south angle is the same, attached to an 
octagonal turret, which does not rise above half the 
height of the tower. In the west face of the lower story 
of this tower, is a large pointed arched window of five 
lights, with cinquefoil heads, the sweep of the arch 
being filled with intersecting arches, and perpendicular 
tracery. The second story is blank, and the third has 
a depressed arched window of three lights ; the latter 
window is also repeated in the remaining sides, beneath 
which, except on the west side, is a clock dial. From 
this story rbes in elegant octagonal tower, at each angle 
of which is a buttress of four gradations, terminating in a 
crocketted pinnacle ; each face rises to half the height 
of the last stage or division of the buttress, where it is 
finished by an open battlement and pinnacles, having an 
elegant and airy appearance. Each front has a window 
almost the breadth and nearly the height of the struc* 
ture, divided into four Ughts by a perpendicular and 
transom division, each light terminating in a cinquefoil^ 
and the head of the arch filled with tracery ; these win- 
dows are unglazed. At each angle are gargoyles, the 
whole having the most light and elegant appearance that 
can be imagined. 

The west end of the north aisle has a pointed window 
of three lights ; the end of the south aisle is modern, the 
roofs of both rake up to the church with a plain coping ; 
the south side is made into four divisions by small 
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buttresses, and the aisle is finished by a plain parapet chap. X: 
In the westernmost division is a pointed arched doorway, 
and above it a small window. In itit remaining divi- 
sions are pointed windows of three lights, with trefoil 
heads, and neat tracery in their heads. In the cle- 
restory are four square4ieaded windowfit, of three lights, 
wiih cinquefoil heads, all in a mixttlated condition. The 
whole of both aisles is covered with a rough plaster. 
The east end of the church ie made into three divisions 
by buttresses, the centre rising higher than the aisles ; 
the whole is finished with an embattled parapet, with 
crocketted pinns&cles at the angles. In the centre is a 
pointed window of three lights, with trefoil heads, and 
in the aisle a similar window of two lights, all mod^m^ 
and of very inferior masonry. The north side is in 
three divisions ; the two easternmost have windows^ and 
the remaining one a window and door, all like those in 
the south aisle. 

The interior is very neat; the body of the church is 
divided fcofai the aisles by five pointed arches, the four 
eastern resting on octagonal eohimns ; the other supports 
this tower, and is a. large octagonal pier« with an ^en 
arcK to the nave. In the space occupied by -the tower 
is a semicircular gallery, which extends over the west 
end of both aisles. Under this ia a modem font of ver^ 
common workmanship, and in the gallery, a handsome 
organ. The pulpt is octagonal, with scroll work, &c. ; 
on the sounding board is '* Anno 1634," and round it, 
and on the pulpit, are numerous soatences from scrip* 
ture. The aUar piece is neat; it consists of three 
panels, with pointed arches in them, all. of pdished oak; 
in the panels ans the usual inscr^tions. 

The monuments are not very nameroiis ; in tlie north 
aisle is a neat iablet> inscribed as follows : 
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0OO& UL '* In this aisle lieth intarred the body of Tato Wilkintoo, Ew|. 
' original patentee and thirty-foar years nynafer of the Theatre Royal. 

York, which he conducted with credit to himself and to the satlsfiictioii 
of the pnblie. He died the S5th of Angnst, 190S, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. He was an affeettonate husband, an indttlgem fhtiwr, ami 
an honest man.*' 

In the Bouih aisle is a neat sarcophagus, inscribed to 
J. Saunders, Esq. alderman and lord mayor, 1818. 
Died April 22, 1824, aged iifty*five. 

In the tower of this church are three good bells. 
^h ^?' ^^ ^ comer of the shambles, is the parish church 6S 

Si Crux, or Holy Cross, vulgarly called Cross church, 
and supposed to have been built in 1424 ; as a com- 
mission, dated September 6ih, in that year, was directed 
to William, bishop of Dromore, commanding him to 
dedicate this building. It was given by Nigell Fossard, 
lord of Doncaster, to St. Mary's abbey, and contributed 
the sum of twenty shillings annually to that rdigious 
house. It is a rectory valued in the liber regis, at 
£6. 16#. Sd. but according to the parliamentary return 
in 1810, at one hundred and four pounds. The present 
patron is the king. This church consists of a nave, 
chancel, and side aisles, with a square tower at the 
south west angle, and comprehended in the plan, lliis 
tower is of brick, with stone dressings, and was erected 
in 1697, chiefly at the expense of the parish, except 
some few voluntary subscriptions, augmented by the 
liberty of Archbishop Sharp. The lower part is of stone, 
apparently a portion of the church. In die two upper 
stories are Venetian windows, and at the angles of the 
tower are square buttresses, with Tuscan capitiJs. At 
each angle of the tower are vases, and the whole is 
encompassed with a neat railing, within which is a 
hemispherical dome, finished with a cross and weather 
cock. This tower has a very awkward appearance, being 
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eighteen inches out of the perpendicular tomurds the chap. 31. 

west The west end of Ihe church does not range with 

the tower from a tortuosity in the street ; it is of brick, 

and has a large Tenetian window with stone dressings* 

The south side of the churchy towards the pavement^ 

is made into six divisions by buttresses. In each (except 

the first from the west^ whidi contains a pointed cborway ) 

is a large pointed wmdow of three lights with dnqaefiofl 

head and perpendicidar tracery in the sweep of the arch- 

The clerestory of the nave and chancel^ which rises above 

the aisles, has six depressed arched-headed windows of 

four lights, and a little tracery in their heads. The east 

end of the church is made into three divisions, by 

buttresses. In the centre is a large and handsome 

window, of six lights with a transom; the lower tier of 

lights are filled up. In each of the aisles is a window 

of three lights, the heads filled with tracery similar to 

tiiose in the south aisle. The north side of the church is 

similar to the south. The interior has a very spacious Interior. 

and elegant appearance. The nave and chancel are 

united, and divided from the aisles by seven arches, 

vanishii^ into square piers, the mouldings or hollows of 

the arches being continued to the bases, which are 

octagonal ; each arch has an outer moulding which rests 

on heads of men and women. The clerestory is perfectly 

plain, and the roof is flat and panelled, the intersections 

having bosses of leafage, &c. The roofs of the side aisles 

are similar. On building the tower in 1697, they appear 

to have encroached on half an arch, on the north side. 

The altar piece is of oak, with Corinthian pilasters, and 

on a pediment some urns, ftc. The pulpit is octagonal 

with a sounding board of the same form. The font is 

also octagonal and very large. The mutilated arch at 

the west end is occupied by a small gallery. 
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BOOK III. The mooiimeKiis are numerous ; on the south side of 
Monu- the altar is a table monument wlh a large recess behmd, 
an each side a Corinthian column^ supporting a plain 
entabtoture with a MAd of ttrms in the centre, and 
weeping boys at the extremities. The interior of the 
recess is fiUed up with fancy work ; on one «de is a small 
statue of Rrlidence^ on the opposite side Faith, and in 
the centre ibe fdlowing inscription : 

**Here lyeth the true portraitares of Sir Robert Walter, koig'ht 
aldemaa, and twice lord mayor of tbia dty. A lithar to tlw poor* a 
friend to the comynalty of this citty, and a good benefactor to this 
ehurch, who dyed May 12, 1619. And of his wief Margarett deceased 
March 80, 1606, and of their three children. 

Ikbor withfirttfa In tyme, using justice well, 
Tfarougii Bwroy golte Aune, iapea^ and rest to dw«ll." 

On the table beneath lie the full length effigies of the 
knight dressed in a scarlet robe^ square beard and 
red cap and ruff, and his lady in a AiU gown and ruff. 
Behind him is a child in swaddling clothes, and on each 
mde of it a figure kneeling. The- whole monument is 
surrounded by an iron railing. Near this monument is 
a canred stand for a book, enriched with niches, &c. and 
chained to it is a book entitled " A replie vnto M. Har- 
dinge's ansTveare," *' Imprynted at London in Fleete 
streate, Henry Wykes 1566." Beneath is written 1583, 
perhaps the date of purchasing it 

Near the same monument on the floor of the church, 
is the following inscription on brass. 

^ratt pro atiinuibnt Jktvtiti SSSfiinan qunnl^am maiorts tibii. 
£bor. et AgartNi uxorttf sur fflCe Jfo^annis iUrbeii, i^ui ftntrioif 
olitt b ^U 0(«ff. fli. B. meeea. ft ntnm abut. XXH. bie 
S^tyt fl. B. JMMECfiS* ttttot«« siniiibiNi ytrsp* Bwf. 

In the south aisle is a neat sarcophagus to T. Bowes, 
apothecary, who served the office of lord mayor 1761, 
and died Oetober 21, 1777,. in his second mayoralty. 
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aged sixty; also a neat pyramidal taUet, with a baaso CBhF. x. 
relievo profile^ to H. Waite, Esq. wlio died Deeember ^"^ 

85, 1780. 

In the north aide is a handsome sarcophagus with 
a medailiob bust of the deoeased/to Sir Tanered Bofain- 
son, of Newby, upon Swale, who sen^ thie office of lord 
mayor twice, and died September 3, 1754, aged aixty- 
eight. Attached' to the first pier in die soaUi aisle firom 
the east, is' a brass tablet to Thomas Herbert, Eisq. lord 
mayor of this city, who died April 14, 1614. 

The church of St. Crux is bounded on the north by 
a narrow passage^ leading firom the Shambles to Whip- 
mawhopmagate; and on the south,' formerly, was part of 
the parish burying ground, extending to a row of houses, 
the whc^e length of Ae ohureh; and forming a very 
narrow and inconvenient lane, generally inhabited by 
hosiers, and consequently called Hosier-Iape. 

Those dwellings, built on the churoh*-y|trd, and which 
fronted the houses that are yet standing' on the south 
side of the church, were purchased by the corporation, 
about the year 1771, to improve the street They were 
accordingly taken down, the celkrs flUed np, and the 
ground on which they stood, togedher with the remainder 
of the church-yard on that side, was added to the 
street; a broad causeway of flag stones being, at the 
same time, laid in the front of the church. The burying- 
ground on the north side was parcelled out to those who 
had houses adjoining, and a sum of money was raised 
by that means, with which the parishioners purchased a 
piece of ground in Hungate, far more decent and suitable, 
for the purpose of interment. 

The next object of notice in Walmgate ward, is Foss- Foiagste. 
gate ; a long narrow street, extending from the Pavement 
to Foss bridge. In this street is situated, the Merchant's 
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BOOi^ ni. halU or^ Qilda MemtxMvin of York, which is the property 
dT a numerous, respectable, and affluent body of Diea> 
termed ''The Merchants Company," originally estabr 
lished in this city, at a very early period, to encourage 
the trade of York, which was then considerable. . This 
company has, however, survived all the fluctuations and 
final decline of the foreign commerce of this city, ,bat 
its fiinds having been extended by several considerable 
donations ; it yet confers many privileges on the membera, 
whose engagements are now chiefly respecting domestic 
regulations.* 

Merchants* The hall is situate on the right side of the street, i» 
of great antiquity, and is stated by tradition to have been 
built out of the^renuuns of a religious house, called 
Trinity chapel ; which stood here in the earliest ag^s of 
Christianity. A piece of ground behind the building, 
and now occupied as a garden, is supposed to have been 
used as the place of interment, and evinces by cor- 
roborating circumstances, the correctness of the supposi- 
tion ; for in digging in it at various periods, quantities 
of human bones have been thrown up. 

The outer entrance to the Merchants' ball, from 
Fossgate, is by an old stone archway, over which are 
the corroded arms of the merchants of the staple. 
Passing through this doorway into a small yard, the 
entrance to the upper and principal story of the building 
is l^ a. flight of stone steps, at the top of which a short 
passage leads to the rooms occupied by the merchants 
company. On each side of this passage or landing are 

« 

* There it also a very andent oompanv of raerehants in York, 
diflUoet from the one here mentioned. It la called, '^ The Company 
of Hans Merchants/* and its members being free of the fi?e Hana 
towns, enjoy many Taluable privileges on importation of goods 
thenee. 
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small rooms origiiuiUy intended for liie immediate chap. x. 
purposes of the company ; but at present tfaey are let^ 
as are also two below» one on each side of die steps, to 
poor families. 

Entering a second door, diere is a small room on the 
right, called the court of assistants' room. 

The first room is sixty-five feet long, twenty feet 
wide, and about fourteen feet in height It is well 
lighted, and furnished wiA fixed seats against each side 
of the room. 

The inner room called the court room, is of the same 
dimensions as the other, but is kept in neater condition, 
being the room in which the merchants company 
assemble. Here they hold four quarterly courts in each 
year ; and dine together half-yearly ; on which occasions 
the governor presides. This officer should be chosen 
annually, by a majority of the members, but he is 
generally allowed to occupy the station three years. 

Over a fire place on the right of the entrance to this , 

room, is a table of benefactions, and disposed in dif- 
ferent parts are several good paintings, vis. a full length 
portrait of George I. 1722; Sir H. Thomson, knt. and 
alderman; J. Saunders, Esq. lord mayor, 1818; R. 
Thomson, Esq. lord mayor, 1708, and 1721 ; and W; 
Hart, ^' sometime pastor of the English church at 
Embden.' 

The ground fioor consists of a chapel belonging to.the 
company; and of a hospital. The entrance to the 
chapel is by a passage, through a spacious area, leading 
into another room of very ancient appearance, in which 
are several massy oak pillars, supporting the upper part 
of the building. A door out of this room, formed under 
a stone arch, opens into the chapel. It was built in 
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BOOK IIL 1411, and iiB|iro«^ in' 1667;* ttod is a neat sqnu^ 
building, welL suited for devotional, exennaeg, and 
funuBhed with the usubI appendagOB. Theaaate-fiHr the 
members are placed in a double row on eaoh aide of- the 
chapel, and are calculated to contain more than one 
hundred persona. 

Trinity Retumiog froni the chapel, are the apartments called 

osp ta . J* 1^;^ hospitali An ancient ho^Mtal was founded here 
in 1373, by John de RowclV, dediottted to Christ and 
the blessed virgin, and commonly termed Trinity hospital^ 
The founder had letters patent from Richfurd II» dated^ 
ut supra, to purchase lands worth ten pouada per annum, 
for the austentatifm of a priest or maator^ and for the 
brethren and. sisters of the same. The priest was to 
pray for the said kdngj the founder, and all christian 
souls ; also to pay weekly to thirteen poor people^ and 
two poor scholars, constantly residing in the hospitalj 
every of them fourpenoe of silver. 

The founder purchased only one house and twenty-six 
diillings rent, and no other person having added any 
lands, '^ the governors of the mystery of merchanjts of 
the city of Torit, incorporated July 12th, the eighth of 
Henry VI. and autbomed by the said incorporation to 
purchase lands to the value of ten pounds per ^nnum, 
and to find a priest out of the profits of the same, did 
enter into the said lands given to the said hospital^ and 
of' the profits arid other lands, did give yearly to a priest 
to sing continually in the said hospital, over and besides 
all charges, six pounds." 

Such was the original establishment of this hospital, 
but it was dissolved in the third of Edward VL; and the 

* It was also repaired in 1765, again in 1801, and lastly in 1880. 
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stipend of the priest, as also the lands, granted for chap. %. 
maintaiiiiiig of obits, lights, and lamps, was by act of 
parliameiit given to the king. 

Ttie merchants company bave^ however, with a 
laudable liberality, perpetuated the charity; and by 
means of various donations presented to it, by several 
members of the company, ten poor persons, five men 
and five women, are at present supported in the apart- 
ments under the hall. 

Nearly opposite merchants' hall formerly stood St Cle- Bite or sr. 
mentis Church ; it was but a small building, and very an- church. 
cient, having been destroyed prior to the union of the 
churches in York. No vestige now remains of it, but it 
will ever be an interesting object in history, from the ciiv 
comstance of the eighty Lincolnshire and Northampton* 
shire archers, who were slain in the battle between the 
English and Hainaulters, in the first of Henry the 
Third, having been interred under one stone in this 
church yard. 

At the termination of Fossgate^ is a neat structure, i^om- 
called Foss bridge, built on the site of a very ancient 
stone bridge, of three arches, erected in the reign 
of Henry IV. 

It appears by an old charter, that Richard II. gave 
license to the mayor and commonalty of York, to purchase 
lands to the yearly value of one hundred pounds, for 
the support of the bridges of Ouse and Foss ; but the 
latter having been rebuilt as just mentioned, authority 
was granted in the fourth year of the reign of Henry IV. 
to the mayor and citizens of York, to collect a toll on 
Foss bridge, for all victuals, &c. conveyed that way 
during five succeeding years, to defray the expenoes 
incurred. 

It also appears that there was a chapel erected upon 

VOL. II. 2 G 
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BOOK III, tiie north oide oF the old bridge^ which was licensed on 
the 14th of November^ 1424^ for the celebration of 
divine service. It was dedicated to St Aone^ though 
sometimes termed the chapel of St Agnes ; and prior 
to the dissolution, possessed three chantries of consider^ 
able value. Several of the wooden piles, which sup- 
ported this chapel, were drawn up so late as the year 
1734, 

At the period when Camden wrot^ the line of the 
street extended completely over the bridge, which was so 
crowded with houses, as to render it difficult for a 
stranger to ascertain when he was passing it Theyv 
were however taken down soon after his time ; though we, 
find that in 1728, several fish.stalls were, again erected on 
the south side. 

The present bridge, which consists of one elliptical 
arch, vrith a ballustrade, was built under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Atkinson. The foundation stone was 
laid on the 4th of June, 1811, in the presence of the 
committee for the Ouse and.Foss bridges, and avast 
concourse of spectators. A brass plate wa^ let into the, 
stone, and upon it was the following inscription : 

*^ The first stone of this bridge was laid by the Right Hon. Lawrtmee- 
Dondas, lord mayor, on the fourth of Jane, mdcocxi. in the fifty-flrst 
year of the reign of George III. and on the day on which his majesty 
completed the seTenty-third year of his age. Peter Atkinson, archi- 
tect." 

Wilson's At die east end of Foss bridge, stands a neat brick 
'P building with stone <(uoin8, and dressings, called Wilson's 

hospital, and school-house. It was originally founded 
and endowed in the year 1717, by Mrs Dorothy Wilson, 
a maiden lady, who resided here, and bequeathed her 
own dwelling-house to be converted into an hospital, for 
ten poor women, each of them to have a room to herself; 
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and for their maintenance, she also left certain lands at chap. x. 
Skipwith and Nim-Monktbn, from which each of the said 
poor women was to receive £6. lO^. Od per annum. 

The property^ which has increased considerably,^ is 
vested in the hands of seven trustees ; and, in the settle* 
ment, is a very extraordinary clause, purporting, that if 
any one of the trustees be made an alderman of the 
city, he shall cease to be a trustee. The recorder has, 
however, we understand, been occasionally chosen and 
approved. 

The original bailding, though very old, stood till 1765, 
when it was taken down by the trustees, and re-erected ; 
but when the bridge was rebuilt, it was found requisite 
to take the hospital down a second time ; and it was 
then handsomely built with brick, as it now appears. 

The street on the opposite side of Foss bridge is Walmgate. 
called Walmgate. It is broad and open except the 
lowest part, and extends from Foss bridge to Walmgate 
bar. Many opinions have been entertained respecting the 
derivation of this name ; some imagining it merely im- 
plied Tripe street; others, that this name was a corrup- 
tion of Watlingate, an ancient street so called, without 
tlie bar ; which latter was the opinion of Mr. Drake. 
Mr. Hargrove considers the name but a corruption of 
Vallum gate — ^vallum being the Latin name for a wall or 
bulwark for security, as this street not only leads to 
the present Walmgate bar, but also to the ancient bar 
of Fishergate, and to the Red Tower. The transition 
is easy from vallum to valm, and we know that V is, 
even to this day, often pronounced as W, especially in 
the south. 

The first object of interest, beyond the bridge, is on 

• vide Hargrove's Hist of York, vol il. p. 290, 
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BTOK I"' the right, and is called the Church of St Djonis. 

St. Dyonit There is a tradition that thu church was originally a 
Jewish synagogue or tabernacle; but there aeema to 
be no ground for such opiraon. In Wilson's Claasical 
Antiquities of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, it is 
observed, *' The Jews erected synagogues not only ia 
towns and cities, but also in the country, especially 
near rirers, that they might have water for their purifi- 
cations and ceremonious washings;'* and this church 
stands not far from the river Foss. It was formeriy a 
handsome pile of building, with a neat and lofty spire 
in the midst of it, which was perforated by a shot in the 
last siege of York. This churd[| was much reduced, by 
takirig down the west end, in 1798, in consequence of 
the foundation being injured by a large and deep drain 
passing too near it, which was intended to draw die 
water from the Foss islands. 

When the west end was pulled down, the spire was 
also removed, and a square tower erected in its place, 
which yet remains. The alteration, however, oaainot be 
termed an improvement as to appearance, in any re- 
spect, for it not only giTes a heaviness to Uie structure^ 
which did not attend it before, but the redueticm has 
rendered what was originally the I^gth of the church, 
shorter than its breadth ; and hence presents to the eye 
a fabric singular and novel in the extreme. It is a rec- 
tory in the gift of the university of Cambridge, valued in 
the liber regis, at £4. 0#. lOd, in the parliamentary re- 
turns at eighty pounds.* 

* The ancient porch here, as it stood prior to the west end beinf 
taken down, was a very interesting remnant of the early ages. It 
was in some degree similar to the much admired one at St. Margaret's 
chnreh, exhibiting a variety of curious figures, mouldings, &c. in 
good preservation. Though the porch was removed, the carted 
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This chureh, as before mentioned, is now reduced to a chap, x. 
charicel and side aisles, with a tower at the west end. The 
latter has a strange appearance from the aisles being 
blocked up with a mixture of brick and stone. The piers 
of the nave remain, and from two sculptured heads, we 
should suppose was of very early Norman architecture. 
The arch between the nave and chancel is filled op to near 
its springing with stone, the remainder being glased. 
Above this the tower rises to a moderate height ; it is in 
two stories ; the upper has a pointed window in each face, 
and the whole is finished with battlements and pinnacles 
at the angles. The south aide is made into three divi« 
sions by buttresses ; in the first from the west is a beanti« 
ful arched doorway of five enriched mouldings, resting on 
piers. The mouldings are principally of flowers, chev* 
rons, birds' heads, &c. and on Ae whole they are in fine 
preservation. In the remaining divisions are pointed 
windows of three lights, with trefoil heads, and in the 
sweep of the arch three quatrefoils conjoined. The 
windows in the north aisle are three in number, and 
similai in form to those just described. The east end 
shews the chancel rising considerably above the aides, 
but each of the roofs raking to an apex. Each is made 
into separate divisions by buttresses ; in the chancel is a 
depressed headed window of five lights^ with cinquefoil 
heads, and perpendicular tracery ; above this is a clock 
dial, placed there in 1818. lo the south aisle is a 
pointed window of four lights, and in the north aisle one 
of five lights, with particularly elegant tracery in the 
sweep of the arch ; the upper part of which has been 
shamefully filled up with plaster, &c. Between die 

stone doorway was carefuUy replaced at the south entrance, where it 
now remairs. 
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J^OQ*^ ni. chancel and dus aisle is a small doorway approached 
by a flight of steps. 

The interior has an equally strange appearance with 
the exterior.. The tower is open to the churchy and the 
aisles are separated from the chancel by one large 
pointed arch. The roof of the chancel is Hat and 
panelled, the intersections mailed by grotesque figures, 
shields, &c. The pulpit is neatly canred and attadied 
to the south side of the church. Hie font is octagonal, 
and situated under the tower. 

The windows of this church were, at one period, very 
resplendent with stained glass. In the east window at 
present there are several large figures of the Crucifixion, 
the Virgin, St Dyonis, with his head in his hand, St 
John, and an archbishop; the latter much mutilated. 
In the south aisle window are the heads of two female 
saints, very beautiful and perfect 

Against the wall, on one of the altars, is an antique 
female flgore, in the attitude of prayer, with an inscrip- 
tion to the memory of Mrs. Dorothy Hughes, wife of 
Robert Hughes, Esq. of Uxbridge, in Middlesex. She 
was descended from the ancient j&mily of the Red- 
monds, at Harewood, in this county. There is no date, 
but from her costume it is evidently of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. 

On the opposite wall is an elegant marble monument, 
erected to the memory of Robert Welbom Hodiam, 
Esq. who served the office of sherifiT of York, in 1801, 
and died September 14, 1806, aged forty«eight Near 
the top of it is a dove descending towards a weeping 
figure, which is represented leaning upon an urn. 

At the west end of the south aisle is a large tablet, 
with a Corinthian pillar on each side, to the memoiy of 
Dorothy Wilson, spinster, who died November 3, 1717> 
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aged seventy-two^ and left a convidenible number of cmap. x, 
legacies for charitable purposes. 

There were formerly several ancient inscriptions in 
this churchy including one to the memory of Vice-admiral 
Holmes^ a native of the city^ who died in 1558 ; and 
the painted glass in the windows had been preserved 
with great care ; but much of the antiquity was destroyed 
by the alt^ations in the last century. 

In the north aisle of this church was the family vault 
of the earls of Northumberland^ and over or near it for- 
merly were two effigies, upon a large slab of blue 
marble, accompanied with an inscription on brass ; but 
they are no more to be seen.* It is however affirmed, 
that in this vault were. deposited the remains of Henry 
earl of Northumberland, who fell fighting for the house 
of Lancaster, at the memorable battle of Towton Field. 

Opposite to the north side of St Dyonis church, and Percy's 
near to the iron foundry, formerly stood the palace of 
the earls of Northumberland; at which time this, no 
doubt, must have been their parish church. 

On the death of Henry, earl of Northumberland, who 
was slain at the battle of St. Albans, in the thirty-third 
year of Henry VI. and was father to the before-men- 
tioned earl, an account was taken of his property, in 
which was included a certain house in Walmgate, in the 
parish of St Dyonis, , in York, called Percy's Inn, 
which is some confirmation of this account. Dugdale 
has also alluded to this house, and says that on the 
ground where it stood, there was found, by a labourer, 
several years before, one arm of a gold cup, so heavy as 
to be sold for the sum of fifty pounds. 

Percy's Inn seems to have been occupied by other 

• Hargrove's York, yo\. ii. p. 296. 
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BOOK m families after the earis of NorthamberlaQd fiyraook k ; 
the learned Marmaduke Fothergill * was bom there in 
the year 1652. 

Maison In a lane near St DycHiis church is the Maison Dieu, 

or House of God, formerly maintained by the company 
of oordwainers ; and though much uncertainty exists 
respecting the period of its erection, and who was its 
original founder, yet the credit of being so is generally 
ascribed to that body. 

The company of cordwainers were united for the pro- 
tection and eneouragement of their trade. They were 
certainly of great. antiquity, for we find that archbishop 
Scrope presented the company of cordwainers with a 
large and handsome bowl, in 1398.* How long they 



* He was the eldest son of an opulent citizen, who had honourably 
acquired a fortune by trade, and was educated at Cambridge. He 
early embraced the ecclesiastical profession: In consequence of 
which he posseMed, prior to the revolntion, the living of SlEipwith, 
In the county of York, and had received a promise for the next pre- 
sentation to the rectory of Lancaster. This political change, however, 
altered his views respecting the church, and being determined never 
more to ulte any oath of allegiance, he retired from it, and lived con- 
tented and happy on the inoome of hit paternal estate. He was yery 
remarkable both for learning and piety, and was a great friend and 
admirer of literary characters. Hence he often visited the university, 
but always travelled on foot ; and though he performed all the exer- 
cises required, and gave the usual treat for the degree of doctor of 
divii^ty, he would not even there comply with the government oaths, 
and therefore could never assume the title. To ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity he paid great attention, and had made large collections of 
manuscripts on the subject, which he once designed to have pub- 
lished, and would have done so had not extrenie modesty prevented 
him. He read the book of oommon prayer daily to his own ftunily, 
and taught the duties of a christian, by the purity of his example and 
hy the dignity of his conversation. He died on the 7th of September, 
17SI, aged seventy-nine. 

f See p. lOi of this volume. 
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had existed as a body, previous to that year, is a cilAP. x 
matter of doubt An act of parliament, on which they 
grounded their right to regulate the markets and the 
trade in general, having however been repealed, they, 
in 1808, dissolved the fraternity. The entire patronage 
of the Maison Dieu was, with its writings, &c. previously 
transferred by the company tb Mr« Hornby, one of the 
principal members ; who, finding the building in a very 
ruinous state, took the whole down, and generously re- 
built it in the year 1811, at his own expense. This 
alms-house now consists of four small separate dwell- 
ings, each of which contains one room on the ground 
floor, and one over it They are yet occupied by 
aged and decayed shoemakers, who pay one penny per 
annum acknowledgment to the present patron. The 
pecuniary donations to this charjty do not exceed a few 
shillings per annum. On the top of the building is a 
cupola with a bell, which, before the company was dis- 
solved, was always tolled on the death of any of its 
members. Divine service was also performed in the 
alms-house occasionally, at which the members were 
obliged to attend. From this source may be traced 
the origin of its name. The dwellings are built with 
bricks, and in front is the following inscription : 

'' Maison Diea, rebuilt Anno Dom. 1811.** 

At the comer of Neutgate lane,* which leads from Hal)er- 
Walmgate to Fishergate bar, is the Haberdasher's hall, haii.*^*^ " 
a very ancient timber building, erected by Sir Robert 
Watter knight, who served the office of lord mayor in 
1591. He was a haberdasher, and built it for his 

* Newt is a small lizard, often found in low marshy places ; this 
lane, which certainly is Tery low and wet, is evidently indebted to 
its situation for its name. 
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^0^^ ^»' brethren of the trade to assemble in ; it has, however, 
long been disused by them, and is at present divided 
and let in small tenements. 

In Neutgate lane, on the left, stands a long row 
of low miserable tenements, called Sir Robert Waiter's 
hospital. This alms-house was founded by the above- 
mentioned individual. Drake, on the authority of Torre, 
mentions that *' Sir Robert Watter, knight, by his will, 
proved June 15, 1612, appointed that an hospital should 
be erected out of his houses in Nowtgate, York ; which 
should be for the perpetual maintenance of ten persons ; 
to consist of a master, governor, or reader, who should 
have three pounds per annum for his stipend ; and of 
certain brethren and sisters, to every of which forty 
sliillings per annum should be allowed ; and that the said 
rent of twenty-four pounds per annum should issue out 
of the lordship of Cundale/' The hospital is very low, 
and possesses little convenience for its inmates; each 
dwelling containing only one room, with scarcely any 
yard behind, and the front opens into the lane. Oq the 
wall of the first dwelling is the following inscription : 



'* THE : HosprrALL : of : sir : Robert : watter : k.c. : 
TWiSB : LORDE : MAIOR : OP : YORKB : repaired : a» d. : 



1627. 



w 
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A little ftirther up Neutgate lane, in a garden wall, 
on the same side as the hospital, is a mutilated statue of 
a crusader. Mr. Gough says, *' When I was at York, 
1785, 1 saw in Neutgate lane, set up in the wall, a cross 
legged figure, with a rounded helmet, coat of mail, 
cushion under his head supported by angels, sword at 
his left side, on his shoulder a cross patonce under a 
barulet, supposed to be a younger brother of the 
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Latimer fanuly, who probably accompanied his relation chap, x. 
in the crusades of Henry III. and Edward I."* 

Behind Walmgate and between that street and Neut- Wesieyan 

ch&Dfil 

gate> is a large brick chapel for Wesieyan methodists, 
erected in 1826. The interior is very neatly fitted up, 
half the chapel is occupied by rising seats. The pulpit 
is neat and the building will hold about four hundred 
persons. 
Hisher up the lane, on the right, is the burying Site of st. 

.' o George's 

ground and ancient site of St George's church. It was church. 
a rectory, originally under the patronage of the respect* 
able family of Palmes, of Naburn, ipany of whom are 
interred here ; that village being not only in the neigh^ 
bourhood, but also a part of the parish of St. George. 
It was afterwards under the patronage of the Malbyes, 
of Acaster; and in the reign of Richard II. it was 
appropriated to the nunnery of Monkton. In 1585, 
however, the church and parish of St George were 
united to the church of St Dyonis, in Walmgate, and 
remain so at the present day. 

The church yard is an elevated situation, to which is 
an ascent of a few steps; and in the wall, next to 
Fishergate postern, is yet remaining a curious mutilated 
piece of sculpture, that, in all probability, is a sepulchral 
remnant of a lady of the early ages. No remains of the 
church are, however, now to be seen, though but a few 
years ago, says Mr. Hargrove, part of the west end of the 
building was standing. There was one chantry founded 
in this church, at the altar of St Mary, for the soul of 
Nicholas^ son of Hugh de Sutton. The only object 
which now attracts the eye is a tomb-stone, nearly one 

* Gents. Mag. 1791, pt. ii. p. 1070. 
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BOOK III. hundred years old, to the memory of T. Armstrongs Esq. 
of Naburn, who died Oct 29, 1721. 

In this church yard were interred the remains of 
Richard Turpin, the notorious highwajrman, who was 
tried for horse stealing at the Yorkshire assises, and 
executed on the 7th of April, 1739. The inhabitants ci 
the neighbourhood still point out his grave ; and tradition 
asserts, that early on the morning after the interment, the 
body was stolen for the purpose of dissection ; but a mob 
having assembled on the occasion, it was traced by thena 
to a garden, whence it was borne in triumph throu^ the 
streets, on four men's shoulders, re-placed in the same 
grave, and a quantity of slacked lime deposited round 
the body. On the coffin was inscribed : '^ R T. 28 ;" 
but he is said to have informed the executioner that he 
was thirty-three years of age. 

The inhabitants of Naburn still inter their dead in 
St. George's church yard. St George's street was 
formerly one of the principsil entrances to the city, and 
must at some time have been very populous ; for we find 
the sites of three churches very near together, vis. the 
church of St George, in Neutgate lane, that of St 
Andrew, in Fishergate, and that of St Peter in the 
Willows, at the upper end of Long close. 

At the lower end of this street, and not far from 
Walmgate-bar, formerly stood the church of St Peter in 
the Willows. It was an ancient rectory, under the 
patronage of the prior and convent of Kirkham ;* but at 
the union of churches in York, it was united to St. 
Margaret's, and the building was suffered to decay. 
It appears that there was a perpetual chantry founded 
in this church, at the altar of St Mary ; but the foun- 
der's name, &c. are unknown. 

Returning through Walmgate, nearly opposite St. 
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Margaret's church is a mean row of houses up a narrow chap, x. 
court called Winterakelfs hospitaL winter- 

Perceval Winterskeif, who served the office of sheriff hospital, 
of York, in 1705, gaVe to the parish of St Margaret 
certain buildings on each side of a square yard ; part of 
which he directed should be occupied as the residence 
of six poor people. He ordered the remainder to be 
let by the parish officers to eligible tenants, and that the 
amoimt of rents should be entirely devoted to the 
maintenance of the six poor inmates of the hospitaL 

The entrance is by a narrow passage, which opens 
into the court yard. The buildings are of brick, and 
those on one side are occupied at present as a malt«kib. 
The poor people have one room each on the ground 
floor, on the opposite side, and at the upper end of the 
yard ; whilst the rooms over their dwellings are let as 
com chambers, &c.* The amount of annual income, to 
each of the six inhabitants of the hospital, is from seven 
to eight pounds. 

St Margaret's church stands behind the houses on st.Marga- 
the north side of Walmgate ; and presents a very humble ^J^h, 
and rural appearance, from the church being low, and 
from there being several large trees near it This 
church, and that of St Mary, which also formerly stood 
in this street, were conjoined into one rectory, under 
the patronage of the hospital of St Peter, or St Leonard, 
in this city ; having been given to it by Walter Fagenulf, 
in the reign of H^ry I. It is a rectory valued in the 
king^s books at £4. 9#. 9j|dl but according to the par- 
liamentary return it produces sixty pounds per annum. 
It is in the patronage of the king. 
In the year 1672, the steeple of this church fell down, 

* Har^rave, vol. li. p. S14. 
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BOQi^ H'« and serioudy injured the roof of the building, which, owing 
to the poverty of the parish at that period, was not 
repaired till 1684 ; the roof ia now covered with red 
tiles, and the square tower is chiefly built with bricks. 

St Margaret's chureh consists of a nave and chan<^l 
with a north aisle, and a small chapel on the south side. 
At the west end is a brick tower not comprehended 
in the plan ; it has stone quoins and a battlement with 
decayed pinnacles at the angles. In the lower part of 
the west front is a square window of two lights, in the 
upper story a double jpointed window filled with weather 
boarding, which is repeated in all its faces. The west 
end of the nave has a square window. The south side 
of the church may be said to be in three divisions ; in the 
first from the west is a particularly curious doorway of 
very early workmanship, being undoubtedly the most 
extraordinary specimen of Norman or even Saxon sculp- 
ture and architecture this country can exhibit 
Ancient '^^^ porch was brought from the dissolved hospital of 

porch. g^ Nicholas extra muros, (without the neighbouring bar,) 
and placed in its present situation. It comprises four 
united circular arches, below and within each other. The 
top or outer one, exhibits twenty-five figures, con^isting 
of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, alternately with hiero- 
glyphic representations of the several months in the year ; 
below which is a curious carved flower moulding. The 
second arch comprises twenty-two grotesque masks. 
The third, eighteen hieroglyphic figures; and the fourth, 
fifteen figures, similar to those on the preceding one. 
They are each supported by a light round column, 
producing together an etkct pleasing and singular in the 
extreme. Within the porch, is a recess or seat on each 
side ; and over the door of the church, is a curiously 
carved arch of stone, supported by round columns, the 
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same as the others in the front The roof of the porch CHAP. X. 
rises to an apex^ and is crowned with a small stone 
crucifix ; and the whole admirably displays the singular 
taste which prevailed, a short time prerious to the 
abandonment of the Saxon style. 

In the next division are two square*headed windows, 
one of a single light and the other a double light, both 
with cinquefoil heads. The last division is marked by 
a buttress, and is principally occupied by the chapel now 
used as a vestry. In the portion of the chancel unoccu- 
pied, is a sqUare-headed window of two lights, and 
beneath it a small doorway now closed up. The west 
side of the chapel has a single light, the east, a square- 
headed window of three lights, and the south side is 
blank, and rises to an apex. The east end of the chancel 
is guarded by buttresses, and in the centre is a handsome 
window of three lights, with cinquefoil heads and orna- 
mental tracery in the sweep. The east end of the aisle 
has a depressed arched window of three lights. This 
aisle on the north side is made into two divisions by 
buttresses, and in each is a squarerheaded window of two 
lights. 

The interior is very plain : the body of the church is Interior. 
divided from the aisle by four pointed arches, resting on 
octagonal columns without capitals. The roof of the 
church is flat with a head in glory in the centre. Part 
of the east window is occupied by tablets, containing the 
royal arms with the date of 1698, and the usual inscrip- 
tions. The pulpit is sexagonal , with a sounding board on 
the south side of the nave. The tower (which contains 
three bells) is open to the •church, by a spacious pointed 
arch ; beneath it is an octagonal font, on the rim of which 
is '' The gift of John Hindle, free mason. Anno 1685." 

The monuments are not very numerous : on the south 
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•oofc iti« side of (he ehanoel is a neat tablet to T.Wilson, Esq. an 
eminent bookseller in this city, who served the oflSce of 
sheriflT 1767, and died October 29, 1780, aged fiftjr-nine. 
On the north side of the altar is a tablet to S.-Wormold^ 
Esq. lord mayor, 1809 ; died December 15, 1814, aged 
fifty*nine. 



CHAPTER XI. 



8UBVBT OP MONK WAAD. 



Monk Monk Ward commences on the north side of the city, at 
a short narrow street between CoUiergate and Fossgate, 
called Whipmawhopmagate. Whence this name is 
derived seems not to be known at present The hoase 
of correction was anciently on Peaseholme-green, in its 
vicinity, and Mr. Hargrove considers, this street may 
have been a boundary for tiie public whipping of the 
delinquents. 

The east end of St Crux church, already described, 
adjoins this street ; but formerly there was a row of 
houses before it, which were removed to widen the street 
Whipma- Not long ago, Whipmawhopmagate was the maiket 
gate. for shoes and boots ; but it is now principally used as a 

basket market, of which a very consideraUe number are 
oflfered for sale every Saturday. 

In Stainbow lane was situated the monastery of the 
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Friars Carmelites, which was of such extent as to occupy CHAIN XI. 
nearly all the ground from Whipmawhopmagate to the Monastery 

•n ®^ Frlarg 

nver r OSS. Carmel 

Mr. Drake, in his Eboracum, has the following account *^^'- 
of this once powerful monastic establidiment '' Here 
stood formerly the house or convent belonging to the 
Friars Carmelites, or Fratres de Monte Carmeli, in York, 
who had a chapel or church dedicated to the honour of 
our lady St Mary. The religious order of the Friars 
Carmelites was one of the four orders of mendicants, or 
begging friars ; taking both its name and origin from 
Carmel, a mountain in Syria, formerly inhabited by the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha, and by the cluldren of the 
prophets. From them this order profess to derive 
dieir origin in an uninterrupted succession ; but the 
method in which they attempt to prove their antiquity 
is too ridiculous to be rehearsed. Some amongst them 
pretend they are nephews to Jesus Christ. Others go 
farAer, and make Pythagoras a Carmelite, and the 
ancient Druids regukV branches of their order. 

" The site of their monastery in Yo)*k, is particularly 
expressed in a charter of confirmation, granted to them 
by King Edward I., in the twenty -eighth year of his 
reign, or anno 1300, dated at York. It appears here, 
by inspeximus, that William de Yescy gave them the first 
piece of ground to build on, and bestowed upon Ihem all 
his land, messuages, and tenements^ that he had in a 
street, or lane, called le Stainbogh ; extending in length 
and breadth ton^rds the water of Foss, to the south ; 
and from a street or lane, called le Mersk, towards the 
king^s street, called Fossgate, to the west 

" In the reign of Richard II., Henry de Percy, lord 
of Spoflbrd, had leave of the king to grant to these friars 
a piece of ground to (he west, contiguous to tiieir house, 

VOL. II. 2 I 
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BOOK III, sixty feet long, and sixty broad, for the enlargement of 
their monastery. This piece of ground, but of somewhat 
larger extent, vis. one hundred feet long and one 
hundred broad, was granted to them afterwards, by John 
Berden and John Braythwait, to the same use as the 
former. Confirmed by King Richard II. at York, in the 
sixteenth year of his reign, or anno 1393. 

'' Before this, vias.; anno reg. regis Ed. II. S^ . or anno 
1314, that king, then at York, bestowed a messuage and 
yards upon the prior and brethren of this order, situate 
in the street of Mersks, as the record testifies, (though 
no such name of a street is known to us at present,) 
which he had of the gift of Galfrid de Saint Quintin, 
contiguous to their house, for the enlargement of it The 
same king, by another grant, dated a day after the former, 
gives leave to these friars to build a quay, kaya, or wharf^ 
on his vivary of the Foss, in their own land, and within 
their close : and so builded, to keep to them and their 
successors for ever. And moreover, that they should 
have a boat on his said vivary, to fetch stone, wood^ 
underwood, or other necessaries, as well under Foss- 
bridge, as from any other place on the said vivary, or 
fish pool, to their quay so built, for the use of the said 
monastery. 

'' The same king, in the ninth and tenth years of his 
reign, grants to these friars, by two deeds dated at York 
and Lincoln, all those houses with their appurtenances 
in Fossgate, which he had of the gift of Thomas the son 
of William le Aquiler, of York, and Cicily his wife. Also 
all that land with appurtenances in the same city, 
extending in length and breadth, as the writing witnesses, 
which he had by gift from Abel de Richale of York : 
to have and to hold, &c. for ever, for the enlargement 
of their monastery. 
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That I may omit nothing relating to this friary which CBAP.xi. 
I have found; I shall give what Mr. Torre has collected 
from the church records regarding them ; there being 
no noticer taken of this monastery, in York, in the 
Monastican ; or in Speed's Catalogue of the Religious 
Houses. 

''April 1, 1304, a commission was issued out to 
dedicate the church yard of this friary, in that place 
where these friars tlien inhabited, within the limits of 
the parish church of St. Saviour. 

''January 1, 1320, William, archbishop of York, 
made this ordination between John Pykering, rector of 
the church of St Crux, and the prior and brethren of 
the order of St Mary de Monte Carmeli, about certain 
tythes, houses, and possessions belonging to that church, 
by reason of those places which the said prior and 
brethren had inhabited, or did acquire in the said pa- 
rish, the same containing nineteen feet in breadth from 
the inner part of Fossgate, and of the latter part seven- 
teen feet per Staynebow, viz. that the said prior and 
brethren, and their successors, shall be free and quit 
for ever from payment of those tythes, oblations, and 
obventions, saving the right of the said parish church, 
for them and others of burial amongst them. And in 
satisfaction of damage done to the said church in this 
respect, the said prior and brethren shall give and pay 
yearly for ever to the said rector, nomine ecchsie sue, 
the portion due to (he vicar out of the profits of the 
said church. 

" And May 2i, 1340, a decree was made betwixt the 
rector of St Crux, on the one part, and the prior and 
brethren of the Carmelites on the other, about the cele* 
bration of divine service in a certain oratory in Foss- 
gate, erected on the gate of the said priory : that there 
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BOOKIU. be thenceforth no service therein celebrated, no bell 
tolled, bread or water hallowed, nor be administered by 
any clerk or lay person. And that those religious re- 
ceive no more oblations there, and that our lady*s 
image, then in that oratory set up, be absolutely 
removed." 

On November 27, in the thirtieth of Henry VIIL 
or anno 1539, this house of the friars Carmelites, in 
'York, was surrendered into the king's hands by the 
prior, S. Clarkson, nine brothers, and tliree novices ; 
and in the thirty-fifth of the same king the site was 
granted to one Ambrose Beckwith. 

Part of the site of this ancient religious house not many 
years ago was occupied as a garden, and, in that state, 
was purchased by Mr. Rusby, who, about twenty years 
ago, erected several buildings there. In digging up an 
. old foundation about that time his workmen came to an 
ancient arch, in which were two distinct and separate 
parts of a tombstone ; and in another place they found a 
flag gravestone, with the representation of a crosier at 
each corner. The former he carefully joined, and 
Ancient placed as a flag in front of his house.* The middle of 
it is curiously carved, and near the edges is the follow- 
ing inscription : 

*' Orate pro domino Simone de Wyntringham,t ncerdote qvondftm 
Ticario Sancti Martini Magni London. CTivs anime propicietvr 
Deus. 

Ttie letters are of the old Anglo-Saxon character, 
though the inscription is in the Roman language, and it 

* Hargrove's York, vol. ii. p. 896. It is at present laid down 
before the door of Mr. Fettes, in Hungate. 

t Engraved in Gent. Mag. 1799. pt. ii, p. 9SI. He was a canon of 
Lincoln, prebendary of Ledyngton, and provost of the chantry of 
Cattcrstock, co. Northampton ; died IMO. 
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is remarkable that there is not any date. It may thus chap,xi. 
be translated : ^' Pray for Sir Simon de Wintringham, a 
priest^ formerly yiear of St Martin the Greats London, 
to whose soul may God be merciful." 

Adjoining to Whipmawhopmagate, and extending to 
the Haymarket, is CoUiergate. 

In this street is a small alms house, called Mason's Mason** 
hospital, foimded by Margaret Mason, (widow of Mr* 
Thomas Mason, who served the office of sheriff of York 
in 1701) ; for the use of six poor women, to be appointed 
by trustees named in her will. Those poor persons to 
reside in the house, and to be paid, out of the rental of 
certain property in Fossgate, twenty shillings each per 
annum for ever. 

In addition to the above sum, the Right Hon. the 
countess of Conyngham, left fifty shillings each per 
annum, to those poor people — ^making the total annual 
sum received by them, £3. 10«. 

St Saviourgate, is so called, from St Saviour's church S^« Sa- 
standing here. It appears that the upper part of this 
street was formerly known by the name of Ketmangergate, 
*^ probably," says a learned antiquary, '' because it may 
have been the market for horses' flesh, for that is called 
iet, and used to be eaten about the time of the conquest, 
particularly the flesh of young foals." 

At the entrance to this street, there is a stone in the 
wall of a house, on which is inscribed : 

**KfCr ttoiOitlle imaqt of ¥otfte anil tmundi tot)e sett of our 
ftsi^ <KdIr fl. 0L BC I.* nitto tQe commiut (all in tit Ifiint of 
Qf QuUndtgof Jfotn Jbtocitlnijie.*' 

It is believed that by the image of York, is here meant 
the presumed founder of this city. King Ebrauke ; and 

• 1501. 
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BOOK III. that the first stone was laid under his direction, not fi 



from the site of this inscription. The image is supposed 
to have been of wood ; and in the records of the city, is 
the following curious entry, relative to it 

" On January 15, and the seventeenth of Henry VII. 
the image of Ebrauke, which stood at the west end of 
St. Saviourgate, was taken down, new made, and trans- 
ported from thence, and set up at the east end of the 
chapel at the common-halL*' 

St. Saviourgate is a pleasant and well built street, 
containing, in addition to the several modem-built 
dwelling houses and the parish church, a dissenting 
chapel. It is generally supposed that a Roman temple 
formerly stood in or near this street, as in digging the 
foundation of some houses on the north side of it, many 
years ago, large quantities of the horns of several kinds 
of beasts were discovered ; and when we consider that 
it is in the vicinity of the site of the imperial palace, 
the probability increases.* 
St. Sa- St Saviour's church is an ancient building, supposed 

church. to have been erected out of the ruins of the monastery 
of Carmelites, which formerly stood near it It is a 
rectory, and once belonged to the patronage of the abbot 
and convent of St Mary ; to which religious house it 
paid the annual sum of ten shillings, the rectory having 
been given to them by the Norman conqueror. It 
is now in the gift of the king, and is valued in "the liber 
regis at £5. 6$. &{. but according to the parliamentary 
returns its present value is estimated at one hundred 
and twenty-seven pounds. St. Saviour's church is called, 
in old writings, ecchsia sancti ScUvatoris in wuirisco, 
alluding to the site of it having once been marshy 
ground. 

• Hargrove, rv\. ii. p. SSO. 
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There were formerly seven chantries in this churchy CHAP^Xi. 
all of which were of considerable value; likewise a guild 
or fraternity of St Martin^ founded by letters patent 
from Henry VI. In 1585, the parishes of St. John^ in 
Hangate, and St Andrew* in St. Andrewgate^ were united 
to this church and parish. 

This church consists of a nave, chancel and side aisles, 
with a tower at the west end partly comprehended in the 
plan. At the angles of the tower are double buttresses. 
The west front is in three stories, the first is occupied by 
a large window of three lights with a transom, and in the 
head perpendicular tracery ; the next story has a small win- 
dow of two lights, with a depressed arched head ; and the 
last is similar, only of three lights. This window is filled 
with weather boarding. The other fronts of this tower 
are plain, with the exception of the upper story which has 
ihe window last mentioned in all its fronts. The whole is 
finished with a battlement, and in the centre rising from 
an angular roof is a clumsy wooden cross, surmounted 
by a weathercock. The west front of the aisles have 
a pcnnted arched window of three li^ts with trefoil heads, 
and in the sweeps perpendicular tracery, and above each 
is a modem arched window which lights the gallery within. 
The north side of the church is made into three divisions 
by buttresses ; in the first from the west is a pointed 
doorv«iy, and in each of the others two pointed windows, 
similar to those described as being in the west end of the 
aisle. The south side is similar, except that the doorway 
is covered by a red brick porch, apparently erected in 
the latter part of the last century. In the roof on this 
side of the church are two clumsy dormer windows. 
Each of the aisles is finished with a parapet The east 
end consists of a large window of five lights with cinque- 
foil heads, the sweep of the arch being filled with 
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DOCK III. transoms and perpendicular divisions ; on each side are 
windows of four lights, with trefoil heads, the sweep of 
the arch filled ^th very elegant tracery in the shape of 
a heart, quatrefoils, trefoils, &c. Attached to this end 
of die church is a vestry of very modem erection, covered 
with compo. This building has in the most wanton 
manner been allowed to intrude on one of the l^bts of 
(he windows of the north aisle. 

Interior '^^ interior of this church is plain but neat The 

body is divided from the aisles by five pointed arches 
resting on octagonal columns with capitals. One arch 
at the west end is occupied by a gallery which extends 
over both aisles ; in the centre is a good organ. The 
roof is waggon headed, of plaster, with massy beams, 
which are panelled. The pulpit and reading desks are 
grouped in the centre of ttie church, the former is octa- 
gonal without a sounding board. The altar piece is 
handsome ; it consists of four small fluted Ionic pilasters, 
supporting a frieee which rises in an angular pediment 
over the middle compartment The font under the tower 
(which contains two bells) is a large massy octagonal 
basin, with a ponderous carved cover with a cross and^ 
dove. In this cover is let in a small lead basin which 
has also a cover. At this end of the church are two 
carved oak stalls with moveable seats. 

The east window exhibits a heterogeneous igass of 
stained glass, arranged in beautiful disorder in 1801. 
There are some brilliant remains of stained glass in the 
upper part of the north aisle window at the east end, 
and in the three ouatrefoils of the east window in the 
south aisle are small circles, gu. two swords in saltier ar. 
The only monuments worthy notice are a neat tablet 
in the south aisle to Thomas Withers, M.D. died Febru- 
ary 12, 1809; aged fifty-nine ; and another to Col. R 
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Morris of the farty-seventh foot, died S^MMaber 13, ohap>:ki . 
1794, aged sixty-eight 
t At the east side of St Saviour's ohiireh is Hungate. Hungate. 

Respecting Ae derivation of this najoe, Drake ackno^ 

t ledges himself completely ignorant; and attempts to 

I transform Hungate into Hungrygate. The same author 

also observes, that this street gave name to the family of 

Hungate, in the county of York; but perhaps that 

historian had forgotten the village fiTe miles from Ripon, 

I called Hungate, from which a family is more likely to 

have derived its name, than from a street in York. 
{ Mr. Hargrove conjectures that *^the street being 

I almost in a direct line to the river Foss, and extending 

to the very edge of it, there is considerable probability 
that it may have been so called from the word " Unda" 
implying water ; and, alluding to the situation, it may 
have been Undagate ; and ihence have become Huncbi 
gate or Hungate ; a street leading to the water. 

This street was in former times, of considerable 
importance, being the place of residence for many 
respectable and opulent merchants. 

Near this street, on the east, anciently stood the church 
of St. John the- Baptist; it was appropriated to the re- 
venues of the dean and chapter of York, and was ac- 
counted one of their great farms; being valued at six 
pounds per annum. It was afterwards united to that of 
St Saviour, and, though few or no remains of it* are now 
to be seen, the site was long termed 8t John's green, 
and is now partly occupied as gardens. 

The dissenting meeting house in St Saviourgate was Uniurian 
erected in 1692^ as a Presbyterian chapel. 

Lady Sarah Hewley, who founded the alms-house in 
Tanner row^ is said to have contrib\ited very Sberally 
vot. II. 2 K 
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BOOK UL towards defraying the expenses of its erection. At the 
present time it is in the possession of the Unitanans. 

The form of the building is that of a cross^ with a 
slightly raised ce^itre; the whole being of red brick. 
As this sect of christians inter their own dead, there is a 
small burying ground in front and behind the chapel ; and 
the principal entrance into the yard is by folding doors, 
on each side of which are two large poplar trees^ which 
add much to the solemn appearance of this cemetery. 

The interior of the chapel is not spacious, but neat 
and well lighted. The table for the Lord's supper is 
opposite to the principal entrance ; and over the d oor 
is a small singing gallery or loft, with an organ suitable 
to the extent of the building. 

There are several mural tablets in this chapel, one 
is of white marble, to the memory of the Rev. E. Sander- 
cock, minister of this chapel, who died January 2, 1770 ; 
and a square white tablet, on a dove coloured ground, 
to the Rev. N. Cappe, minister of this congregation 
upwards of forty-five years, who died December 24, 
1800. 

Proceeding dovim Spenlane, we arrive at Peaseholme 
green, the derivation of which is very clear; the word 
holm being the Anglo-Saxon name for a small island, or 
for any watery situation ; and Peaseholme green having 
been gained from the Foss, and originally occupied as 
gardens. 

In the centre of this green was the church of All saints : 
no reoiains of which are now to be seen. It was a rectory 
belonging to the joint patronage of the families of Nevil, 
Grant, Salvayn, and Langton. 

In part of this square is held the wool market 
During the year 1707, the lord mayor and corporation 
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resolved that there should be established in York, a CHAP> Xi. 
market for buying and selling of wool. It was accord- 
ingly agreed that this article should be exposed in 
St Anthony's hall ; and also that a wooden cross should 
be erected in the centre of the street, for the purpose of 
weighing the wool. 

In compliance with this resolution, several poor widows, 
who resided there, were removed to the hospital of St 
Thomas ; and the first York wool market of modern 
times was held at this place, on Thursday, the 6th of 
May, 1708. It is still continued every Thursday, from 
Lady day to Michaelmas, though the wool is no longer 
exposed in St Anthony's hall, but first taken to the cross 
and weighed, and then piled in packs, for sale in the 
street 

There is also, quarterly, on Peaseholme green, a Leather 
leather fair, established in 1815 ; to be held on the 
first Wednesday in March, June,. September, and De- 
cember ; and is already well attended, leather being 
brought to it from a considerable distance. 

At the end of Peaseholme green, and near Lay- 8t. Cuth- 
erthorpe postern, is St Cuthbert's church ; a very neat chnreh. 
building, not so aticient in appearance as many similar 
erections in York ; though a church was standing here 
at the conquest, and was then under the patronage of 
the Percy family. 

The rectory of St. Cuthbert was formerly appropriated 
to the priory of St Trinity, in this city. In 1585 it had' 
the parish churches of St Helen, super muros, in 
Aldwark — St Mary, extra Layerthorpe, and All Saints, 
on Peaseholme green, united to it. It is now in the 
gift of the crown, and is valued in the liber regis at 
£5. lOs. lOd. 

The site of St Cuthbert's church is particularly 
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. BOOK III. remftriL&ble for the discovery of antiquities. When 

RomaD re* digging in the north aisle of this place of worship, and 

found in also in the north part of the church yard, there have 

ywd.^^'^'' often been found Roman tiles, and several other sepulchral 

antiquities* In some parts have also been discovered, 

at the depth of about five feet, great quantities of ashes 

and charcoal, intermixed with human bones and broken 

urns, patene, &c. 

One of the Roman sepulchral tiles, which were dug 
up, was stamped leg. dl. hisp. The foundation of a 
strong wall has likewise been traced In this burying 
ground, which runs across the yard from nearly S. S. E. 
to N. N. W., and seems to present the remains of a 
Romaii building. 
Exterior St. Cuthbert's church consists of a nave and chancel, 
church. with a well proportioned square tower at the west end. 
The latter is in three stories ; the west front displays 
in the lower story a depressed arched window of three 
lights, with cinquefoil heads, the sweep filled with per-^ 
pendicular tracery; the second story has a small trefoil 
headed window, and the upper and last story is marked 
by a cornice with gargoyles at the angles ; in this story 
is a square^^headed window, wife a weather cornice. 
Above this is a string course with gargoyles and 
battlements. In the centre is a staff with a weathercock 
and an iron cross. The two lower stories of the re- 
maining aides are blank, as are the ends of the nave, 
exposed to view by the tower only occupying one third 
of the front.* The south side of the church is made into 
five divisions by neat buttresses, with a string course 
and gargoyles, above which is a plain parapet. In the 
first division from the west is a pointed arched doorway, 

* Against the north side is a small briclPtveBtry. 
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' with a weather moulding springing from the head of a chap, xl 

^ king and bishop^ within a brick porch. In the remaining 

divisions are square headed windows of three lights with 
dnquefoil heads. The east end is blank with the excep* 
tion of the north side^ where is a pointed window of 
Ihree lights ; the place of the other windows is occupied 
by two immense buttresses of brick* The north side is 
made inta three divisions by buttresses; in two are 
square beaded windows of two lights^ and under the 
westernmost is a pointed doorway; the other division 
is blank. 

The interior is one spacious room^ with a waggon interior, 
head ceiling adorned with grotesque bosses ; and sup- 
ported on similar corbels at the sides. The pulpit is 
hexagonal with a sounding boards and the altar piece is 
handsome. The latter consists of four Corinthian 
pilasters supporting a broken angular pediment, in which 
are the royal arms of Anne with the date of 1702, 
probably the date of the last repair of this church. The 
font is circular lined with lead, on a circular plinth* In 
the windows are some remains of stained glass, particu- 
larly the royal arms of Edward III. Ou. a saltire or. for 
Neville, the city of York, barry wavy ea. and ar. on a 
chief gu. a lion passant guardant or. 

In the tower arc two bells. 

There are no monuments worthy notice; on the flooir 
is a brass inscription as follows : — 



^9iU yrs ffnisialiM QHUI. DstoM* U9im, %n99!iam taaiati§ 

tihiMiB WUx. f«i oMtt to i»eiii» • flii.B0m.iK€€C€ 

jet iMttllt uxor. sue. i|tti. sltit JCXF. ^U mimi§ §u\U 

flit Btm. 0i€€€iSXXXW, %t9vm am<«iata( yroyitMtv Bdtf* 

* '* Sir MartiirBowes, lord mayor of London, 1545, gave to tbe niyar 
and eonmonalty of this city, six hundred pounds ; they paying one 
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BOOK ui. The ancient family of Bigod, of Setterington^ had 
formerly a spacious residence within Layerthorpe-posteni, 
which is mentioned by Leland ; and near it was a hospital 
founded by them; but that author remarks, that Sir 
Francis Bigod suflfered both the hospital and his own 
mansion to run to ruin ; and at the present day there is no 
vestige of either to be seen. 

Torre also observ«^^ that a guild or firatemity was 
established on Peaseholme green, in the parish of St 
Cuthbert ; and- that the brethren and sisters were au- 
thorized to cause divine service to be celebrated there 
by one chaplain suhmwa voce. It also appears that 
January 28th, 1452, a commission was issued to John, 
bishop oif Philippi, to consecrate the chapel of the said 
fraternity or guild of St Mary and Martin the confessor, 
I and the principal altar in the same, erected within the 

church of St Cuthbert 

I ny'8^h2h ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^* church is a large and very dd 

building, called St Anthony's hall. Leland says it was 

pound six shllliDgs per annom, on Martinmas-dsy, to be distributed In 
» bread, to the poor of this parish ; also fire shiUiogs to the elerk, and 

flye groats appieee to the ehnrehwardens, for distributing the bread ; 
four sbiUings also to the minister, for a homily on that day ; and six 
shillings to six aldermen, each of them twelve penoe for their troable, 
in seeing tlds beqnest performed- 

** In eompUment to this Sir Martin Bowes, who was a native of York, 
and a considerable benefactor to the city, the lord mayor and aldermen, 
every Martinmas-day, have nsed to walk in procession to this chnrch, 
to hear a sermon ; after which they go to the altar, where the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and the sword and mace bearers, do each of them 
lay down a penny, and take up twelve pence, which they give to 
the poor.'* Drake*s Eboracum. 

Such was the ancient custom, and the charitable donation to the poor 
being augmented to two pounds ten shillings, by the refusal of the 
aldermen to accept the money assigned to them^and by other causes, 
is yet regularly distributed ; but the procession, and the several 
unmeaning formalities, are not now attended to. Hargrove, ii. 9$A, 
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founded by John Langton^ knt^ who seived the office CHAP.xi. 
of nayor of York nine times^ the last of which was 
in 1363 ; and hence we learn that it must have been 
standing more than four hundred and fifty years. In 
later times^ this ancient building was occupied by a 
fraternity^ consisting of a master and eight keepers, 
commonly designated ** Tantony pigs ;^' who gave a con- 
siderable feast out of the revenues of the old hospital 
every third year. This custom was, however, discon- 
tinued in 1625, and the company was dissolved. 

Soon after the hall became much oiil of repair, and 
was in 'consequence re-edified in 1646 ; a circular 
window was made over the pointed door of entrance 
facing the green, and the upper part was rebuilt of red 
brick with a large Venetian window at the west end. 
The mixture of the two styles (the pointed and the pseudo 
Roman) has a very curious appearance. At the same 
time, one part of it was converted to the purposes of 
imprisonment and correction of lesser criminals. The 
House of correction, built near Micklegate bar, has 
precluded the necessity of this being any longer used 
for those purposes ; and the rooms where the criminals 
were confined are now converted into small tenements 
for poor families. 

The entrance is by an old arched doorway, through 
a wide passage, on the left of which are the rooms just 
mentioned, and on the right are the apartments x>f 
the master of a charity school now kept here, which 
will be next described. A wide staircase leads to the 
upper story, where the different tradesmen's companies 
of York used to hold their general meetings. The 
several arms of each of them yet remain, but most of the 
rooms are now occupied by the seholars of a charitable 
institution, called the Blue Coat boys' schooL 
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BOOK in. This charity was first established on the 14di of June^ 
Blue coat 1705, for forty poor boys ; the corporation of York pro- 
school, viding the necessary articles of household furniture ; but 
the fund for clothing, feeding and instructing the boys, 
was formed by a voluntary and general subscription 
amongst the * inhabitants ; which amounted, at the 
first opening of the school, to one hundred and ninety 
pounds per annum, but it is now greatly augmented. 
Since its establishment, another similar institution for girls, 
called the Grey Coat girls* school has been united to it 
'^ The boys are taught to read, write, cast accounts, 
and weave. The girls are taught to read, write, cast 
accounts, spin, wash, and knit; and are, under the 
matron's direction, qualified for good useful servants. 
They are all instructed in the religious principles of the 
church of England, and supplied with books and other 
necessaries. They are provided with good and whole- 
some diet, and are once a year fully clothed with every 
thing fit and convenient for them. 

'^ All subscribers of ten shillings or upwards, by the 
year, and a benefactor of ten pounds at least, and none 
other, have votes at the committees for managing the 
charity schools. The gentlemen having the direction of 
the boys, give their attendance at the school-room in St 
Anthony's hall, the first Friday in every month, pre- 
cisely at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, for managing 
the business of the charities, and for nominating visitors 
at the boys' school. 

'^And the ladies having the direction of the girls, 
give their attendance at that school four times a year, 
viz, on the 3rd of February, the Ist of May, the 2nd of 
August, and the 1st of November; for the managing 
the girls' charity, and for nominating visitors to super- 
intend the same." 
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Adjoining St Anthony's haO ia Aldwark, a mean chaKx^ 
street ' Aid certainly implies Old, and wark, a build* 
ing ; therefore we may consider the name of this street 
as a mark of its antiquity. If we call to mind that the 
Roman imperial palace is supposed to hare extended 
fSrom Christ church to Has street, we shall not be sur- 
prised that our Saxon ancestors gave it this name. 

The principal object worthy notice in this street is the Merebant 
Merchant Tailors' Hall, an old brick building. Here Hall. 
the company of merchant tailors of York, who are an 
ancient and yery respectable body of men, meet quar- 
terly, for the transaction of business. The principal 
room, which is spacious and convenient for the purppse, 
and which was formerly occupied as a theatre, ia at 
present used as a national school for about two hundred 
girls. This room had formerly an arched wooden roof, 
now concealed with one of plaster. In the window is a 
piece of stained glass, representing two angels supports 
ing a bust of Queen Anne, and beneath are the arms of 
the company, with the following inscription :— « 

*' This company bad beene dignified in the yeare 1679 by haains 
In their fraternity eight kings, eleven dnkes, thirty earles, and forty- 
four lords.** 

There are some other small rooms adjoining, in one 
of which the merchant tailors now asa^nble ; and they 
also kindly allow the York Female Friendly Society, 
established in 1801, to hold their general and committee 
meetings here, free of expense. All requisite conve* 
niences are attached to this building, and a garden on 
the adjoining city walls belongs to the company, which 
is ascended by a large flight of stone steps. 

There was an ancient guild or alms-house near this 
building, instituted " for the honour of God and St. 
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BOOK III. John Baptist/' by a patent, bearing date the thirty-6rst 
of Henry VI. for poor members of £he tailors' fraternity, 
which was rebuilt in 1730. 

St.Heleu'B In this neighbourhood, and near die walk of the city, 
formerly stood the church of St Helen. It was an- 
ciently a rectory of medieties, under the patronage of 
the families of Graunt, Salvayne, and Langton, to the 
latter of whom, in process of time, fell the sole pre- 
sentation. It was tmited to the church of St. Cuthbert 
in 1585, and no relics of the building are now to be 
seen. 

Camden mentions that the remains of the Roman 
emperor Constantius, who died in York about the year 
306, above fifteen hundred years ago, were certainly 
deposited in this city, and that the place of their inter- 
ment was found soon after the reformation. This 
learned antiquary terms it a vaulted tomb, within a 
litde chapel, and he adds, on the authority of several 
intelligent inhabitants of the city, that when the vault 
was opened, which tradition had ever marked as the 
place where the ashes of Constantius were deposited, a 
lamp was found burning within it, but which was soon 
extinguished by the communication of the air. 

The sepulchre thus spoken of by Camden, is said to 
have been in the church of St. Helen, in Aldwark ; and, 
excepting the marvellous story of the burning lamp, the 
'whole is highly probable, for Constantius we know was 
succeeded by his son Constantine the Great, who soon 
became a convert to Christianity, and might very pro- 
bably order a church to be built over the place where 
his father's ashes were deposited. This idea is 
strengthened by the name of liis mother being connected 
with the church and by the vicinity of this building to 
the imperial palace. 
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In St Andrewgate was a church dedicated to St chap, xi, 
Andrew : it was formerly termed one of the great fatrms 
of the dean and chapter of York^ and an annual rent of 
two shillings for it was then appropriated to their reve- 
nues. The remains of the building, which was of small 
dimensions, have been devoted to purposes very oppo- 
site to the original designs of its erection. After having 
been at one period a house of prayer, it was at another 
a common brothel. One part of it is now used as a 
stable, and the other as a free grammar school. 

A hospital, which will be noticed hereafter, was ^JJ^"" 
founded in the Horse Fair, in the year 1330, by Robert 
de Pykering, dean of York« It was dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalene, and was confirmed by archbishop 
William de Melton, under the foUowing regulations: 
^' That there be therein one perpetual chaplain for the 
master, whose presentation shall belong to the said 
Robert de Pykering, for his life, and to his heirs after 
his decease. That the said master and his successors, 
being assisted with two' more chaplains, shall daily cele- 
brate divine service therein, for tlie souls of Walter, late 
archbishop, the said Robert Pykering, and William his 
brother ; and shall competently sustain those two chap- 
lains with victuals and clothing, and pay to each twenty 
shillings per annum ; and also sustain with meat, drink, 
and clothing, other six old lame priests, not able to 
minister, allowing to every one twelve pence a week." 

The church of Stillingfleet was at the same time 
appropriated for the support of the chaplain, the mas- 
ter, and the charity, for ever. There was, however, a 
sum reserved for the vicar of the church, who was to be 
appointed by the master and brethren of the hospitaL 

This religious house, called *^ The Hospital of St 
Mary, in Bootham," being dissolved, and annexed to 
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BOOK iir. the dean and chapter of York, in 1557, die latter, and 
Nicholas Wotton, who waa then dean, granted unto 
ThoBias Loither, a priest and a broker of this esta- 
blishment, an aimual pa]^ent of £4. 13i. M, on con- 
dition that he should resign all claim to the said 
institution. 

By a grant from Philip and Mary, the king and queen 
of England, the lands of the hospital wpre, however, 
devoted to the establishment and maintenance of a Free 
Grammar School ; and agreeably to the tenor of that 
royal ordinance, the dean and chapter founded the one 
now taught in part of the old churdi of St Andrew. 

The said religious body always appoint the master of 
this school, whose income has been considerably aug- 
mented by purchasing property with the fines paid on 
die renewal of certain lands devoted* to the purpose. 
And a small addition also was made in the reigp o[ 
Elizabeth, by an annuity of four pounds, payable out of 
the manor of Hartlesholm, in Lincolnshire, which was 
granted to the dean and chapter by Roger DaUison, a 
dianter in the cathedral of Lincoln. The number of 
iree scholars is not limited, being optional with the 
dean and chapter, but they seldom exceed twenty* 
three or thereabouts. 

As a grammar school this may be correctly termed 
ftee ; but for other rudiments of education a triffing 
charge is made even for those scholars who are par- 
takers of the royal bounty. The remembrance of the 
exalted patrons is kept alive in the breasts of the pupils 
by the duties of each day in this school being pv^ceded 
with a short prayer, in which the benevolence of Philip 
and Mary is mentioned, with expressions of the warmest 
gratitude. 

The appearance of the church is now so much altered. 
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by the various purposes to which it' has been applied, cmap>xi, 
and by the devastations of time, that a stranger would 
not readily discoverits original character. Nor would 
he imaginoj when walking over tibe adjoining yard, that 
he was treading a dormitory of former ages, for not a 
vestige of sndi an appropriation is left behind* 

The nave is fitted up as the school room, and on the 
south side are scMne remains of square headed windows.. 
The chancel, to the disgrace of the trustees of this 
school, is used as a stable. The latter building ou^t 
to be repaired and fitted up as a library to this school, 
or for some purpose more consonant with its former 
sacred use and the fi[>nnder'8 intention. 

Goodramgate is a long street, extending from Monfc* Ooodiai»- 
bar to Petergate and the Haymarket It is rather nar- 
row, and there aiie not many large houses in it. It is 
supposed to have derived its name from a Danisk 
officer, named Godram, who was appointed deputy- 
governor of York, and it is hig^bly probable that he 
resided in some part of it. 

Near the upper part of this street, behind several Holy Tri- 
houses, is the Church of the Holy Trinity ; it is a rec- church, 
tory, originally comprising two medieties, one under the 
patronage of the prior and convent of Durham, and the 
other subject to the archbishop of York; but ttiey were 
qousolidated in the reign of Henry III. and then became 
die sole collation of the latter, who still continues (iie 
patron. In 1585 the churches of St Maurice, in 
Monkgate, and St John del Pyke, in Ugi^forth, were 
united to this church. The rectcHj is valued In the 
king's books at £12. 4s. 9idL In it were formerly three 
chantries, and ihere are at present some momimental 
inscriptions of a very early date, one so far back as 1367« « 
Tlie window over the altar table is also very andeart. 
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BOOK III. and contains much curiously stained glass. In no other 
respect is the building remarkable, except for its general 
antique appearance. t 

Exterior. This church consists of a nave, chancel, and aisles, 
with an attached chapel on the south side, and a square 
low tower comprehended in the plan at the west end. 
The latter is in three stories. In the first story of the 
west front is a spacious pointed window of five lights, 
with cinquefoil heads and perpendicular tracery in the 
sweeps of the arch. In the next story is a small win- 
dow ; and in the last a pointed window of two lights. 
The whole is finished with a string course and battle- 
ments, all much decayed. The last mentioned window is 
repeated in the other fronts of the tower. The west end of 
the north aisle is blank, but the south aisle has a pointed 
window of three lights, with trefoil heads, and three 
quatrefoils, conjoined in the sweep of the arch. The 
south side of the church between the chapel before 
mentioned and the west end, is occupied with a brick 
porch, within which is a low pointed doorway. The 
south side of the chapel has three buttresses, ending in 
pinnacles, and between them two square-headed win- 
dows of three lights, with trefoil heads, and two qua- 
trefoils above : the east side of the chapel a large 
square modern window, erected in 1818. The east 
end of the church exhibits a large depressed arched 
window of five lights, with cinquefoil heads. The south 
aisle has a pointed window of four lights, with trefoil 
, heads, and a circle in the sweep of the arch. The east 
. end of the north aisle is blank. The north side was 
entirely rebuilt about six years ago ; it has three square 
windows of three lights, with trefoil heads, and at the 
west end is a small vestry of brick. From the style of 
architecture the church appears to have been built at 
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diflerent periods^ the body apparently of the fourteenth €OAP.xr. 
century, while the south aisle is certainly not later than 
1216, as appears by the royal arms of Henry IIL and 
Eleanor of Provence. The tower is of the style preva* 
lent in the middle of the sixteenth century, and the 
attached chapel may perhaps belong to the reign of 
Richard II. 

The interior is plain, the tower (which contains four interior. 
bells) is open to the nave and aisles by lofty pointed 
arches resting on octagonal piers. The body of the 
church is divided from the aisles by four pointed arches 
resting on low octagonal columns. The ceiling of the 
nave and chancel is flat and panelled. The pulpit is oc- 
tagonal, with a sounding board attached to a column on 
the south side of the church. The altar piece, which is 
perfectly plain, contains the usual inscriptions. 

Against the centre munnion of th^ east window of the 
south aisle are the remains of a csmopy and stand for a 
statue. The chantry chapel, before mentioned, is sepa- 
rated from the aisle by a spacious arch ; at each side are 
suspended shields of arms, viz. a chevron between three 
chaplets, and a merchant's mark with R. R. The font 
is an octagonal basin, and stands at the west end of the 
church. 

The stained glass in this church is very beautiful and 
in good preservation; the latter may be attributed to 
the circumstance of this church standing out of the 
highway, and having no passage through the church 
yard. In the east window of the chancel are several 
shields of arms, and full length effigies of Christ, St 
John, St. Christopher, St George, and St Anastasia f 
beneath are several scriptural subjects, all in a very high 
state of preservation. In the east window of the south 
aisle are three shields of arms, viz. the royal arms of 
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BOOR m. Henry III. paley of six gu. and or. for Eteanor of Phv 
yence^ and gu* a cross moline or. In die chapel win* 
dows are the arms of die Percy, Mowbray, and Roaae 
families, also a shield quarterly or and guU$. 

The only monumental inscription worthy notice is <m 
the south side of the altar ; it is a brass slab let info the 
floor. 



®rat» yrt oahu C|m»e B«iAs 4iifi«lr«m mstsrto tiiitolui 
Qui otttt tertio Hit mnnif 0Uiii ft. Bq«. 4iCCC€&VBa. ct 
ittottnif itxetif ftiif, 4tii okiil aiunrts Hie Jknniarii S. Bss. 
JKCCCClrii. (itstttitt fiitnuAii yroyitiftut Stas. flwfa. 

There is a considerable annuity distributed to die 
poor of the united parishes of Holy Trinity and St 
John del Pike. Mrs. Jane Wright^ a widow, who it is 
supposed was a native of this parish,^ died in the pari^ 
of St. Mary, Whitechapel, Middlesex. She I^t^ by 
will dated December 21, 1675, one thousand pounds in 
money, and the residue and remainder of all her pro- 
perty, to be laid out in the purchase of lands and tene- 
ments, the rents of which were to be devoted to the 
following charitable purposes: — ^In placing out as ap- 
prentices so many poor boys and girb, who are natives 
and inhabitants of the said parish, as the minister, 

* It Is remmrkable that there was a dispute between two pariahei 
respecting this donation, Mrs. Wright haying in her will merely tins 
expressed herself: ** The parish of Goodramgate, near the minster, in 
the city of York, being the parish in which I was bom." The parish 
of St. Trinity, Goodramgate, was therefore supposed to be her natiTe 
parish, bat the parish of St. John del Pike, being united to St. Tri- 
nity, and also being nearer the minster, clairiied the property. The 
case became the subject of litigation, and the ultimate decision was, 
that two-thirds of the annual income should be distributed in the pa- 
rish of St. Trinity, and one-third in the other parish ; which dirision 
is stUl attended to. Hargrove, vol. ii. p. S71. 
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churchwardens, and vestrymen of the said parish might chap. xt. 

think proper ; for the relief of poor widows or house- " 

keepers of the said parish ; and to the assistance of the 
aforesaid poor apprentices in commencing business af 
the expiration of their respective apprenticeships, as the 
miMster, churchwardens, &c. should approve, but not in 
any other manner. 

After settling Uie affairs of the donor, the acting 
trustees found themselves possessed not only of the one 
thousand pounds, but ako of about five hundred and 
fifty pounds more in money ; with a small part of which 
they purchased a house in Goodramgate, that then was 
rented for seven pounds per annum, and they laid out 
the remainder in the purchase of lands in RuiTorth and 
Water Poppleton, near this city. Property has so much 
increased in value since the purchases, that the house in 
York, and the lands at those two villages, now annually 
yield for the purposes of the charity, the sum of three 
hundred and Mxty-three pounds, which is regularly dis- 
tributed half-yearly. 

At the upper end of Goodramgate commences Peter- Peter«te 
gate, a long street extending from Bootham bar to the 
Haymarket, and taking its name from its vicinity to the 
cathedral. There are no objects worthy particular 
notice in this street; a celebrated physician. Dr. Hun- 
ter, and the eccentric Thomas Gent, the author of the 
Histories of York, Ripon, HuH, &c. resided in this street: 
tiie latter died here May 19, 1778, aged eighty-seven. 
In his person as well as his npnd, eccentricity generally 
appeared predominant He was low in statue, mostly 
^ore a long cloak, fastened round him with a belt 
suffered his beard to grow a great length, and seemed 
also to affect an extraordinary air of gravity. His cir- 
cumstances were generally indigent, so mucb so, that he 
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aoOKUL often •old almanacks, &c. for the York bookaeUei^ 
His productions now rank amongut scarce books, and 
sell at extraordioary prices, merely, as Mr. Harg/rawe 
justly remarks, on account of their singularity and ab- 
surdity. 



Christ At the end of Petergate, and ad|joining 

Christ Church; in ancient writings itb gjenerally termed, 
'*£cclesia S. Trinitatis in aula, vol curia, regis^" or in 
old English '' Sainct Trinityes, in Conyng-garthe.'* 
Drake observes, and with much propriety : ^' The title 
plainly denotes, that the old courts of the imperial or 
regal palace, at York, reached to this place. There is 
a house in the neighbourhood of the church iriiich, in 
the time of our'forefatliers, was called Duke-guildhaU. 
The king's house at York, was heretofore caUed ' Mane> 
rium suum de Toft ;' in after years it had the form^ 
name, and is, in many ancient records, styled aula 
regis. 

The Roman imperial palace was made the resideviee 
of the Saxon and Danish kings of Northumberland; 
then of the earls, till the conquest ; for Tosti, earl of 
Northumberland, i$fi^. reg^ Ed. conf. had his palace al 
York plundered and burnt by the enraged p<ynlarft 
After the conquest it became the possession of oor 
English kings; but as their residence was seldom al 
York, we may imagine the building to have been very 
much Defected. From them it probably came to the 
dukes of York^ as Duke-guildhall may very well seem 
to imply. 

Previous to the extension of the area for a hay*mar- 
ket (which is held on the north side of the church,) it 
was much larger than at present; it however retains an 
appearance of antiquity, which is not mapamied hy any 
other building in the city. 
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Christ church was a rectory, and anciently under the chap. XI, 
patronage of the family of Basyes, but in tine devolved 
to the Nevils, earls of Westmoreland, and was given in 
1414, by Ralph earl of Westmoreland, to a hospital he 
had founded at Well, the master of which is the present 
patfon. The original endowment was very trifling, and 
is valued in the liber regis at eight pounds, but accord- 
ing to the return made to parliament it is valued at 
£41. 8«. 

This church presents a nave, chancel and aisles, with 
a low tower at ttie west end. Hie whole is in the most 
decayed and dilapidated state. The diurch yard on the 
south side has been so mudi raised through interments 
as to cause a descent of five steps to the church. The 
west front of the tower (which is comprehended in the 
plan) has a spacious window of five lights, with intersect- 
ing ardies widiout tracery in the heads ; above this was 
formerly a square window now stopped up, and the last 
story has two pointed windows united, each of two lights, 
with cinquefoil heads, and a quatrefoil in the sweep of 
the arch. Hie whole is finished with a battlement, and 
at the north-west angle comer is a weather-cock. The 
west end of the notOi aisle is of brick with a small circular 
headed window; the same front of the southern one has a 
pointed window of three li^ts with trefoil heads, and three 
quatrefoils conjoined in the sweep of the arch. The south 
side of the churdi is partly built against by some houses, 
and a large brick porch, apparency of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, witUn which is a pointed arched 
door. The remainder of the church is made into two un- 
equal divisions by small buttresses ; in the western one is 
a square window of three lights widi cinquefoil heads^ 
and the upper part made into six lights. Above is a small 
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BOOK HI. window immediately under the roof.* In the other divi- 
sions are two windows, one square of two lights, the 
other pointed, also of two lights, with a quatrefoil in the 
sweep of the arch. The east front of the chancel has a 
depressed arched window of five lights with cinquefoil 
heads ; in the east end of the south aisle is a pointed win- 
dow of three lights, with trefoil heads and three quatrefoils 
conjoined in the sweep of the arch ; and the window in 
the north aisle is similar to the Centre one. On the north 
side of the chancel window is a niche with a broken figure, 
and on the opposite side a bracket evidently intended 
for one. ' AH the three roofs rise to gables, but have no or- 
naments. The north side has, towards the east, a square 
window of three lights with trefoil heads and three quatre- 
foils above ; more westward are marks of two arches, above 
the easternmost a shield of arms, viz. a chevron between 
three fleur de lis. Above this is a modem window of three 
lights. The clerestory of the nave has three square 
windows scarcely to be seen firom the street 

Interior. The interior has a damp and dreary appearance. The 

tower is open to the church by a lofty pointed arch resting 
on octagonal piers. The remainder of the church is 
separated from the aisles by two pointed arches on the 
north side, and two and a half on the south, a considerable 
portion of the church having been evidently taken down 
many years ago. The arches recede into octagonal pillars 
without capitals. The ceiling is panelled, and at the 
points of intersection are bosses. The roof of the north 
aisle is similar, only the bosses are wanting, and that 
on the south aisle is a common open roof. The pulpit is 

* In this part of the church are the remains of a niche, and beneath It 
an arch, perhaps of a piseihs. 
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hexagonal, and sitaated at the east end of the church. CHAP.xr. 
AboTe the altar, which is plain, are the arms of Queen 
Anne, and on each side df the windows are plain brackets 
for statues. On the north side of the altar is a simple 
pointed piscinse, placed very high, and under it is a 
square aperture pierced through the wall. Under the 
tower is an octagonal font, and near it the churchwardens' 
pew, which is distinguished by having at its back some 
of the most delicate wood tracery of the fifteenth century. 
In the centre is a shield of arms, with a merchant's mark, 
but so disfigured with paint as to be almost undistingnish- 
able. On a blue slab in the body of the church is an in- 
scription to F. Ekock, lord mayor, who died October 26, 
1686, aged sixty^five ; and nearly adjoining is a brass 
tablet to H. Tiveman, lord mayor, who died December 19, 
1672, aged sixty-eight On a shield over some blank 
arches in the north aisle are two lions rampant com- 
batant« 

On the west side of Christ church is tne Shambles, so The Sham- 
called from being chiefly inhabited by butchers. The 
ancient name of this street was High Mangergate, 
supposed, by some, to be from the French word manger, 
to eat ; but, by others, believed to have come from the 
the Saxon word mangere, implying trade. 

Near the Shambles is Jubbergate, a mean street iubber- 

gate* 

extending to Spurriergate and Coney street. In every 
city where the Jews were admitted to settle, they had a 
certain part of it allowed for their residence, which was 
separated from the rest, by walls, gates, and bars, and 
hence styled Jews' burgh, i. e. the Jews' fortress. 
When those gates and walls were removed, and the place 
became a thoroughfare, it would then be Jew-burgh gate ; 
and this was certainly one place of residence for the 
Jews, when that people were numerous in this city. 
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Unitariui 
Baptisu* 
ehapel. 



Newgate. 



The laamed Dr. Langwitli^ however^ carried tlie deri- 
?atioD still hi^ber in historic research^ hy Ae circumstance 
of some old deeds, deaominating a part, at least, of this 
street, Bratgate, or Jowbret gate. By the term Bret- 
gate, he understood British street ; and considered lliat 
here was a street inhabited by the native Britons, before 
Agrioola fovided the ancient Roman city ; dbd when, in 
process of time, it became the residence of the Jews, it 
would coasequently be called Jew-bret-gate, which by a 
dialeetio difleience, in Ae revolutions of succeeding ages, 
might be written Jou-bret-gate and Jubber-gata 

FVom the premises, says Mr. Hargrove, it secma 
highly probable, that one part of this street was fomerly 
ealled Jew-burgb-gate, and the other Jew-bret-gate ; and 
that the similarity of sound, at length obtained for both 
the common name of Jubbergate, to which, for distinction, 
were prefixed the terms high and low ; thus forming the 
present denominations of High Jubbergate, and Low 
Jubbergate, into whidi this street is divided, by the inter- 
section of Feasegate and Peter lane.* 

In diis street is a chapel, built about thirty years ago, 
by the independents ; who occupied it till the erection 
of the new chapel in Lendal,when the Unitarian Baptisb 
purchased the building, in 1816. They are not either 
numerous or wealthy, as a body ; and preriously to having 
purchased this chapel, they assembled for divine worship 
in a room on Peaseholme green. 

Adjoining Jubbergate is Newgate* so named from 
a prison in it, part of which is yet remaining; though 
it is now converted to other uses. Anciently the 
vicars choral possessed a house near the yard of 8t 
Sampson's church, where they lived together, and had 



• Hist, of York, vol. ii. p. 88B. 
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a common hall ; and there is little doubt bat this was chap.xi. 

the buildiogy probably in later times converted into a 

a prison, for offenders within the precincts of the court 

It is of stone with 8quare4ieaded windows^ with labels, 

and in bad condition ; but stiU retains the af^aranoe 

of a place of confinement : the lower part of it is now 

used by butchers, as slaughter-houses. 

In this part of the ward is Swinegate, a place of very Swlnegtie. 
ill fame, as is Patriot's pool and the two last streets 
noticed. In Swinegate are a number of houses, known 
by the name of Bennef s rents, the site of a church dedi- 
cated to St Benedict This edifice having fallen to 
decay, the ground was, in the reign of Edward III., 
occupied merely as a repository for dun^ills ; and under 
those circumstances. Archbishop W. de Melton, procured 
a royal grant to erect certain houses upon it, the rents 
firom which should belong to the vicars choral of the 
cathedral; and his successor. Archbishop Thoresby, 
carried the design into effect 

At the confluence of Patrick's pool, Swinegate, and a St. Sunp- 



street called Girdleq;ate»* is the church of St Sampson, ^^^ 

St Sampson, the patron of this churchy was bom in 
Glamorganshire, about the year 496, and was ordained 
bishop in 520, by St Dubritius without being fixed in 
any particular see^f The name is sometimes written 
Sanxo; and tradition informs us, that there was an 
archbishop of York, in the times of the Britains, whose 



* FrttBi bstisg beea the genersl plsee of rettdence for pergons 
of that trade; for thoagk tkers are act any glrdlen aow la York, 
they were formtrly so DBmerom and actlTe* aa to form thesMeWea 
into a cofflpany, which was gOTemed by a master and searchers, who 
were animaUy chosen, and-which had tu stated periods Ibr assembly 
at their common hall. 

i- SsUar's lives of the Salsti, vol. vU. p. 870. 
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BOOK III. name was Same, and whose image in stone, though now 
greatly mutilated, may yet be observed on the west side 
of the steeple. 

It was a rectory, at first under the patronage of the 
archdeacons of Richmond, till, in the reign of King 
Edward IIL, it came to the crown. In 1393, his suc- 
cessor, Richard II. granted the adrowson to the vicars 
choral of the cathedral, to be appropriated to their 
college, in return for their having undertaken to celebrate 
in this church an anniversary obit for the king and 
Queen Anne, and to use other devotional exercises in 
their behalf. To prevent however this arrangement from 
seriously injuring the revenue of the cathedral, the arch- 
bishop reserved from it, to himself and successors, the 
annual sum of six shillings and eightpence, and twenty 
shillings more to the chapter of York, payable by the 
said vicars at Pentecost and Martinmas ; and ordained 
'' that the said vicars and their successors, shall sustain 
all burdens incumbent on the building, which were liable 
for the rector to bear ; and shall at all times provide a 
fit secular chaplain or priest to serve the cure thereof, 
and administer sacraments therein,'' who was to be 
maintained by them, and removed at their pleasure. 

This church is now a perpetual curacy and peculiar, 
in the patronage of the sub-chanter and vicars choral of 
York cathedral, and is valued, according to the par- 
liamentary return, at one hundred pounds per annum. 

There formerly were three chantries in this church, 
and Drake mentions several coats of arms which were 
in the windows ; but all the painted glass has been long 
removed, and even the ancient monumental inscriptions 
are greatly defaced. 

The steeple of this church was perforated by a cannon 
ball during the civil wars of Charles I., the mark of 
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whioh 10 yet ^riiifale. The interior of tbe building is chap, xu 
neat, and against the walls are placed inacriptioas 
ral^tiTe to Atf fte^^end chariteblA dcm^lioiM «i various 
times conferred on the parish i but the exterior is in « 
sad state of decay and dilapidation 

It consiets of a nave^ chanoel^ aad aide aisles, with a 
iAw^r at the west end altiost wkoUy e^mpvehended in 
Aie plsn. The angles of tbe tewer ave guarded by 
buttresses, and flie west ffo«t liaa in the lower story a 
Urge painted window of fevr ligbto ; tbe mutinioos and 
tracery in tbe sweep of the aioh are mgdera In the next 
story is a niche witb a pedestal, and statues mudi decayed; 
above is a pointed window filled with weather boarding. 
Tbe thive eflier rides are built igainst in the lower 
story ^ Wt io tfie second is a pointed window of tibrea 
lights, snd in the AM is a window fiUed with m^atber 
boarding as before daserib^. Tbe whole is finished 
wifii a batderaeat TbiB ^est end of the north aisle has 
a pointed window of thnse lights with simple intersecting 
sirdies iit Ae sweep ; tbe south aisle is in a di&rent style, 
hkring a poiBted window of three lights with cinquefoil 
heads and perpendicular tracery in the sw#ep. The 
north and south flkles of ths diwwb are aUke, being 
made into six divisions by buttresses. All except the 
second have squaM^beadod witdows of tvo lii^t% jv)uch 
rise about two tfaiids of tbe entire height, slid finish in 
einqnefoil beads. Tbe remainder is made into four 
dtfririons. In the secotid division from tbe west is a 
brick porch within which b a pointed doorway* The 
east end of the church is in three divisions, tbe ^oof of 
eaebriring to an apex. The centre has a pointed window 
of three lights with cinquefoil heaiiU, the south. is of three 
ligltts with trslbi heads and perpendiouUr tri^ery in the 
sweep of Mie arch, and tbe north is rionlar to the las^ 
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BOOK 111. only the head of Jthe arch is occupied by three quatrefoila 
conjoined. 

The interior of the nave is separated from the usles 
by six arches including the one which supports the tower) 
resting on octangular columns with similar capitals. The 
space occupied by tihe tower is filled by a gallery under 
which is an octagon font Tlie roof is very beautifhl, 
it rises in an angular form^ but is however altered into a 
pointed arch by trusses resting on blocks. The roof is 
enriched with exquisite bosses of animals^ human heads, 
(among which appears that of Edward III.) leafage, 
fishes, &c. all in a high state of preservation. The roofs of 
the aisles are similar, but not so rich in sculpture. Hie 
altar piece nearly fills up the window at the east end, it 
is made into three divisions by fluted pilasters of tfie 
Ionic order ; the centre has a pediment; and disposed 
along the top are several flaming urns. The pulpit is 
hexagonal without a sounding board, and is aflb^ed to the 
north side of the church. At the east end of the north 
aisle are the remains of a small nidie, for a status, and 
at the side of the south door is a very capacious holy 
water basin. 

There are no monuments particularly worthy notice in 
this church. 

Near this church is Thursday market, or Sampson's 
square ; a large open area, one hundred feet broad, by 
one hundred and eighty feet in length. Here formerly 
was held the principal market in the city ; and, as the 
ancient name of the square implies, it was always held 
on Thursday. It has however long been the great 
mart in which the country butchers are allowed to expose 
their meat for sale every Saturday. 

In the year 1688, when the prince of Orange landed 
in England, there was a market cross and a guard 



Thurfday 
market. 
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room in Thursday market The former stood in the chap xi. 
midst of the square^ and ?ra3 removed in 1704. It was 
a stone building, with an ascent on each side, of five 
steps, protected from the inclemency of the weather by 
a shed or penthouse, supported by eight wooden pillars, 
upon one of which was placed an iron yard wand, as the 
standard of the market 

A new cross was built at the charge of Elizabeth 
Smith and George Atkinson, who farmed the market of 
the corporation ; and, on consideration of this charge had 
their lease renewed for the term of twenty-one years, 
payii^ twenty4wo pounds per year. This building be- 
came of little use, and was in reality only a harbour for 
idle and dissolute persons, and a source of continued 
disturbance in the neighbourhood. This consideration 
induced a number of the inhabitants in that part of the 
city to procure its removal, and for that purpose they 
raised, by subscription, one hundred pounds, m order 
to purchase from the corporation their market right in 
the cross, and to take it down. They consequently had 
the pleasure of seeing the building totally removed in * 
July, 1815. 

The brutal and degrading practice of bull baiting 
used often formerly to be exhibited here; and near 
the centre of the market-place, there yet remains a large 
bull ring which constitutes a privilege to every freeman, 
who is a householder, and resides within the sight of it, 
to right of stray over Elnavesmire, and over all the 
common land belonging to Micklegate-ward. 

Feasegate extends from the south-west corner of the Fewegate. 
market* to Jubbergate. This street is very narrow, and 
the houses on the south side of it are of a miserable 
appearance, but those on the north are more modem and 
respectable. Drake supposes that Feasegate took its 
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BOOJ^ «y> name from the old English fmk9% or f^g^ fiageUmr^ 
to beat with rods ; and is thereby led to believe thai 
oflTenders were whipped through diM street^ aad ncMmd 
the market Dr. Langwith was of a difiereat opiiuoii ; 
and imagined that an image^ dedicated to St Faith^ lad 
formerly stood in Feasegate; which in old Franch is 
written & Fk ; and hence remarks that the name aliould 
be Feesgate. Is it not^ howevwr^ more probable that 
this street was originally Feaetsgate f for if we recollect 
its proximity to Jubbergate, and the peculiar reUgioua 
customs of the people who roMded theie, we miy 
naturally conclnde, the Jews from tlie neighboering toinu 
and villages might, aft their periodical feasts, held in 
York, have been aecommodaied in diis street 



CHAPTER XII. 



seaviT or bootvaic ward. 



BooTHAM Ward inchidea the great north entrance to the 
city, and, in the respectability of its population, in the 
number of its public buildings, or other objects of interest, 
is not in any respect secondary. 

Davygate. Davygate is a narrow street, extending from Sampson's 
square to St Helen's square, and called in ancient 
writings, Davygate Lardiner. The origin of its name 

Davy hall, is from Davy or Lardfaier hall, which was part of 
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the pMHMliotiiB, keM bf grand Beijaanty of Um king, m ^^^f- 

0ffit4, by David ie Lordin^r. The umif teems to 

have come to Bnglamd with the NorauM oonqneror^ and 
to have enjoyed many pmileges ki Yovfc^ by royal grants 
during many sueoessrve generation! ; at appears by a 
genealogical table^ drawn eut by Sir Thomaa Widr 
derington. That pedigree was puUiriied by Dtaioe ia 
Ms fiboracnm.* 

In emnnerating the prtvfleget of the Tardiner iGunOy, 
SMr Thomas igives the fellowtng particulars : 

" In Ihe pleas ef assise in the coimfy of York, the 
morrow after the feast of St. Michtcd^ before Silvestert 
bishop of CarHsle, Roger de TbimMidby, and their 
companions, justices itinerant in the thirty-fifth and 
die beginning of the thnrty-sixth year el Henry II** the 
king gave command to those justices to inquire, by juiyi 
what liberty the anoeetors of David Ie Lardiner had used 
in the city of York ; and how and what liberties the said 
David daimeth by the charters of any of the kmg's pre* 
.decessors. Thereupon David came in, and said thai 
it did belong to the seijeanty which be holds in 
York, to receive, ftc. ; as enumeralted in the fidlowing 
reply 

" And the jurors found that the ancestors ef David 
Ie Lardiner, had really used the following liberties : To 
make the larder of fte king— To keep the prisoners of 
the forest-*-To have the measure of the king for com ; 
and to sell the kin^s com. That they had daily, out 
of the kin^s purse, #ve pence; and, for dmse, his 
ancestors bad charters. Somedmes they used this liberty, 
to take, every Saturday, from every window of the bakers 
where bread was set to sale, a leaf or an haUpenny'^Of 

« Pige 896. 
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BOOK in« everj brewer of ale, a gallon of ak or an hali^ieniqr— Of 
every batcher's window, a pennyworth of fleth or a pauif 
— Of every carfload of fidi sold at Foss bridge, toar 
pennyworth of fidi as they were bought at the sea aide; 
and of every horse load of 6A, a pennyworth or a peony* 
That they used to make cUstresses of the king^s ddita, 
and to take fourpence for every distress; and that they 
were aldermen of minstrells. The anoestova of David 
le Lardiner have used these liberties in the time of King 
Hairy, grandfather to the king which now is^ and in the 
time of king Richard, till they were hindred ; and diey 
used all these liberties in the name of the seijeantj 
which tliey hdd ol the king. The reccNrd was sent to 
the king." 

Those privileges beiog extremely unpleasant and <^ 
pressive, the citisens of York made several attempts to 
be relieved from them ; but they were confirmed to the 
Lardiner fiimily, till the thirty-eightli of Henry IIL, 
when, as Drake expresses it, '^a fine was levied at 
Westminster, before the king's justices^ between David 
le LArdiaer, plaintiff, and John de Selby, mayor, and the 
citiiens of York, deforciants ; by which the said David 
did remit and release to the mayor and citisens, all his 
rig^t in the above articles, except the keeper of the king's 
jail and larder, for the sum of twenty marks paid him by 
the said mayor and citizens." The deed was dated at 
York, April, 37th Henry III., -son of King John. 

David le Lardiner did not long survive this surrender; 
and after his death, Davy, or Lardiner Hall, passed by 
marriage into the family of Leke, the sole heiress of which 
married Robert Thornton, Esq., and Yob daughter and 
heiress married John Thwaites, Esq., in whose family 
it continuedjtill Sir William Fairfax, of Steeton, marrying 
the heiress, it was in time transferred to George Villiers, 
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duke cyf Bockin^bam, who married Mary, only daii^ter c hap. 
of Thomas LoM Paii&x^ to whom Sir Thoaaa Wid- 



derington was related. 

The privileges whieh were still altached to this hall, 
must have been extremely mipleasant to the legislatiye 
body of the city, for '^ neither the mayor nor sherifib 
eould arrest or take fines therein, nor disturb any person^ 
though not a freeman^ ffom carrying on his business 
here/' This induced the corporation to purchase the 
premises, with all its liberties, by which it became subject 
to their jurisdiction ; and the hall being greatly out of 
repair, an order was made by the mayor and commonalty 
on the 99ih of January, 1744, for taking it down, for 
disposing of the materials, and for letting the ground on 
a building lease, reserving a street or road from Davygate 
into Coney Street. 

It was accordingly leased to Mr. Charles Mitley, a 
sculptor, and his brother«in-law, Mr. William Carr ; vrho, 
by agreement, took down the old hall, and bidt a row 
of six good houses ; which being roofed in July, 1746, 
on the very day when William duke of Cumberland visited 
York, after the battle of CuUoden, were through respect 
to him, called Cumberland row; though this part 
of the city is now fer more generally termed New Newstieet. 
street 

Those six houses, with one built by the late Mr. 
Peckitt, more immediately in Davygate, are all extra 
parochial ; they consequently pay no poor-rates, and 
possess other privileges. 

In this street is a handsome edifice of stone, widi a Dispen- 
small doric portico of four columns, called the York "^'^^ 
dispensary, erected from the design of Mr. Anson. The 
interior is neatly fitted up and excellently arranged, having 
a large waiting room with a lantern light, with the 
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Booc m. varimM offlees round it IVs iastiMiim was 

in I82S5 from St. AadnrngaJtib, mkme it \mi been esUb* 
lished for fleveral yean. 
Wetieyan Iti N«w tftroet aba ii a Woleyan ICetfaodist chapel, 
^^'^' ttueh older and moratpainoaBthui any other indnactiy ; 
Ate foundation stone of it kaving becii laid on the laC of 
Jiftnuary^ 1805, and the fanildiBg being caieiilated to 
eontain two thousand people or more. The erectk» is 
of red brieka, with stone mooMings; it is of a semi- 
oetangttlar form, the centre terminating with a pediment ; 
and the whole exterior pt^esents a handaome appearance. 
Mr. Rawstome, an architeet who tiien resided in Yoik^ 
designed the building, which is of the done order; and 
the interior, which is so well contrived that the whole 
congregation may hear and see the preacher, is aho very 
neatly finished. 

L 

Coney Conoy street, into which New street runs, is well btiilt 

street. ^^^ ^ eonsideraUe iengdi^ commencing at the north 






end of Spnrriergate, and efxtcnding to the GnildhalL 
The name merely signifies King street, being from the 
Baxon word eonyng, and it is ooMidered the principal 
Street for business* 

In what is now called Coney street, are two veiy 
excellent inns. The principal one is the Black Swan^ or 
Clark's Hotel; and it has attached to it one <rf the 
leading coach offices in tbe city, which will be more 
ninutefy noticed afterwards. The other inn is called 
the George ; and is very remarkable for its antiquity, 
except the front, most of which is quite modem** 

In the yard of this inn, may yet be traced the remains 

* A very curtou porcli ««» tul In' beif in maUiv the aitemtioDs 
of this inn ; the portion which remains has seTOfal fine bosses, among 
them one of a pelican feeding her young is in tolerably perfect order, 
but moch disflgnred by paint. 
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of strong stone walls, which tradition informs as were ^HAP. 

part of the religious house of the ancient gild of St 

George, in York ; and till a few years ago, there was 
an old and curiously carved gateway into the yard, 
which well deserved preservation. There is yet one 
large room in particular, in this house, of a very ancient 
appearance, enriched with elegant antique carving ; and 
one window of it exhibits, in a mutilated state^ the 
Wentworth arms, &c, which circumstance seems to 
confirm a generally entertained opinion that this was 
formerly the residence of that illustrious family. 

In the lanes which run from this street to the river* 
are the remains of strong stone buildings, which at some 
former period may have been important. 

On the west side of Coney street is the parish church 
of St Martin the bishop, commonly called St Martin's 
church. We are informed that this place of worship 
was a parochial church prior to the Norman conquest; 
for in Domesday book it is noticed that *^ Gospatrick 
habet ecclesiam Sancti Martini in Conyng strete.'' Being 
afterwards numbered amongst the great farms of the 
dean and chapter of York; they, in 1331^ appointed 
William de Langtoft vicar of the perpetual vicarage 
thereof, and gave him an adjoining house to dwell in ; with 
other privileges, including the fruits and obventions 

* In the month of June 1890, Mr. Hargrove, editor of the York 
Herald and author of the History of York, (to which I have been 
indebted for much curious and valuable information,) discovered the 
mutUated eflip:y of a crusader in the river. He informed me of the 
discovery, and I exerted myself in cleaning the shield, but all to no 
purpose, for it had been so much damaged as to leave not the reeem- 
blance of ** coat armour,"' and therefore it remains unappropriated. 
Mr. Hargrove intends to have it placed against a wall near where it 
was discovered, and from which it seems to have fallen some years 
ago- 
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BOOK lif. of the churches of St Andrew^ St Stephen^ and Sv 
John^ in Hungate, and the mediety of St Helen^ in 
Werkdyke; and, as dependant on St Martin's^ the 
churches of St Michael de Berefride, St John ad 
Pontem Use, St. Mary in Layerthorpe. There were 
several chantries here also^ for the support of which 
certain houses were erected in the church-yard, and their 
rents paid to the officiating priests. It is still a vicarage 
in the patronage of the dean and chapter of York^ and 
is valued in the king's books at four pounds; but, 
according to the return to parliament^ is of the annual 
value of one hundred and ten pounds. 

This church consists of a nave, chancel, and side aisles^ 
with a square tower at the south-west angle. The latter 
appendage, which exhibits a pleasing specimen of the 
style of architecture prevalent in the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century, is in three stories. The first has a pointed 
window of three lights, withcinquefoil heads and perpenr 
dicular tracery ; the second story has a small window of 
two lights with a transom ; and the third story has a 
window with a head more depressed than either of the 
others ; this has three lights with cinquefoil heads and 
perpendicular tracery. All the windows have plain 
weather cornices resting on human heads, &c. The 
tower is furnished with a handsome battlement pierced 
with quatrefoil and trefoil panels. At each angle of the 
tower are double buttresses which rise to nearly the 
height of the building, where they are finished by square 
shafts ending in crocketted pinnacles, and secured to 
the structure by gargoyles of the most grotesque descrip- 
tion. The upper windows only are repeated in the north 
and east side. The west end of the nave rises to an 
apex and is of considerable height, it has a window of 
five lights, with cinque&il heads and perpendicular tracery 
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in the sweep of the arch, llie west end of the north chap. 

aide^ has a similar window of three lights* The south — 

side of the church (exclusive of the tower), is made into 
five divisions by small buttresses of two gradations, from 
the south of which rise shafts with gargoyles similar to 
those of the tower.* In the first division from the west 
is a small porch, with a pointed arch and pilasters of the 
Ionic order, evidently erected about the middle of the 
last century ; in each of the remaining divisions are p<Hnted 
windows of three lights, vriih cinquefoil heads and per- 
pendicular tracery in the sweep of the arch. The clere- 
story of the nave and chancel is in a similar style of 
architecture, and contains five depressed arched windows 
of four liglits, with cinquefoil heads and intersecting 
arches, and perpendicular tracery in the sweep. 

Both aisles and clerestory are finished vnth a cornice 
and plain parapet The east end abuts on Coney streetf 
The chancel has a handsome window similar to the west 
end of the nave, but much decayed.t The ends of the 



* The tower appears to have been repaired a few years ago, but the 
rest of the charch, especiaUy the buttresses and shafts, is in a sad state 
ef deeay ; it has a very handsome appearance from the river. 

t This front is rendered rmiarkable by a cIocIe, which projeets into 
the street, upon which is the figure of a man holding a quadrant, that 
formerly always pointed to the sun. It was placed here, at the expense 
of the parish, in 1668 ; and the dial of it was modernized in 1779. Prior 
to the latter date, there was a considerable quantity of gothic work on 
the buttresses ; bat it being thought desirable to improve the appear- 
ance of that part of the church also, it was all torn away by the 
ruthless hand of unfeeling ignorance. 

% The stone with which almost all the churches in Yorlc are built. 
appears to be of a quality ill suited to the purpose for which it is 
employed. In some buildings erected from this stone within the last 
flYC or six years I have perceived fissures created by the action of the 
atmosphere on it, sufficient to endanger many fabrics as well as des< 
troying, perhaps, some exquisite sculpture. 
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BOOK iih aisles are similar^ having in each a pointed window of 
three lights, with cinqutfoil heads and perpendicular tra- 
cery. Beneath the north aisle window is a square-headed 
doorway^ and between the spripg of the north aisle 
window aad the chancel window is a small square niche, 
in which is a tolerably perfect statue of the Virgin and 
child. The northern side of the chfiirch is built against 
and has no windows. 

Interior. The interior is veiy handsome; the entire length from 

east to west is divided into a body and aisles by six 
pointed arches vanishing into octagonal columns. Above 
each s^rch is the clerestory window before noticed. The 
roofs both of the body and the aisles are flat, and panelled 
with beautiful bosses of pomegranates, angels, grotesque 
heads enriched with foliage, &c. all undisfigured with 
paint, and therefore as perfect as when they were turned 
from the chisel of the carver. At the west end of the 
south able is a small gallery. The altar piece is of 
wainscot, with four composite pilasters, and in the centre 
is a compass pediment with an urn. The balusters round 
the communion table are very elegantly carved. The 
pulpit is hexagonal, with a sounding board of the same 
form. Suspended before it is an ancient and curious 
piece of embroidery. It is of puce coloured velvet with 
stars of gold; on the sides and end are eight square 
panels with full length efligies of the apostles. In the 
centre is the Almighty holding a cross with Christ cru- 
cified, and at the top a small dove ; this subject is 
surrounded by an irradiation, and over the face of the 
Almighty is a moveable sun, which requires to be lifted 
up to see the figures perfect The whole is in excellent 
state of preservation, and has evidently, at a former 
period, formed a splendid cope for some minister of the 
Roman catholic church. How it came in its present 
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situation is not known ; perhaps it was discovered in some chap* 

XII 

church chest many years ago^ and from its highly oma- '■ — 

mental appearance was appropriated to its present use^ 
no doubt without the- parties having an idea that a 
legislative enactment was passed for the destruction of 
all such relics of pcqpery^ and that many scores of equally 
curious and elegant specimens of the taste and ingenuity 
of our forefathers had been burnt to ashes in the streets 
of York. 

The font is an octagon basin on a similar standi with 
an elegnt carved cover; it is placed at the west end of the 
north aisle. In the tower is a good peal of eight bells* 

This church was formerly very rich in stained glass^ 
but in 1772^ the east window was removed to the minster 
by order of the dean. The west window at present 
contains a full length figure of St. Martin^ with several 
legends concerning that saint In some of the other 
windows are figures of St Christopher^ St George^ St 
Catharine, &c. 

The monuments are not very numerous : at the east end 
of the north aisle is a handsome one, with busts of the 
deceased and his wife, and female figures on each side* 
Above is a pediment broken to admit a shield of arms« 
and reclining on each side are Hope and Faith, with 
Charity in the centre. It is to Sir William Sheffield, 
Knt and Elizabeth his wife, daughter of John Parley- 
of Kilnhurst, York. He died July 31^ 1633^ aged fifty- 
eight 

On the north side of the altar piece is a tablet to P< 
Johnson, Esq. many years recorder of this city. Died 
August 1, 1796, aged seventy-six. 

In the south aisle is a slab to Mrs. Porteous, and near 
it one to E. J. Chaloner, Esq. capt. grenadier guards. 
Died July 1, 1807, aged thirty. 
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BOOK IIL In the nave is a neat slab, on tbe soufli aide^ to Franoet 
Howard, daughter of F« Howard of Corby castle. Died 
July 14^ 17195 aged thirty-one. On the floor at the 
west end is a brass half length figure of C. HaringtoD, 
goldsmith, died 1614. 

Neariy opposite St Martin's chvch, in a yard^ is a 
very ancient building, which has apparently been used 
as a bagnio, the remains of one bath being yet visible. 
The appearance of the building, which is of brick^ with 
stone quoins and dressings, is far older than any othen 
near it The building has, however, been deroted to 
such a variety of purposes in later years, that iti 
original destination cannot be ascertained with cer- 
tainty. 
Mansion ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ street, and Hear Liendal, and St 

honie. Helen's square, is the Mansion house; a large and 
handsome building, appropriated to the service of each 
successive lord mayor ; and situated in front of the guild- 
hall. The site of the present erection was formerly occu- 
pied by two old buildings, one of which had been the 
chapel of the guild of St Christopher, and was afterwards 
used as a dwelling house. Between these two old houses, 
were gates leading to the guildhaU ; but in 1725, the 
gates were removed and the houses taken down, in order 
to build the present structure, which was completed the 
following year, at the expense of the corporation. 

The front has a rustic basement, which supports four 
Ionic pilasters, with an angular pediment, in which are 
placed ttie arms of the city. In front of the house, are 
iron palisades, with sunk areas to give light to the 
basement story ; and a handsome flight of steps leads up 
to the entrance, which is by folding doors, into a hall or 
spacious passage. 

On the left of the entrance is the drawing room, a 
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neat apartment^ not very spacious^ but lofty and well ^ ha p. 

adapted for" the purpose. Above the chimney-piece, ia 

a half-length portrait of Alderman Carr, who was a con- 
siderable contributor to the stock of plate belonging to J 
the mansion house. ^ 

Behind the drawing room, is a small dining room, 
divided from the other only by a temporary wooden 1 

partition^ which can be removed at pleasure^ and the 
two rooms may thus be thrown into one. Over the 
chimney-piece in this room, is an excellent three- 
quarter length portrait, in oil colours, of Mr. Drake the 
historian ; and on the opposite side of the room several 
ancient royal charters, which have been granted to the 
corporation, are united in one frame. 

From the hall, a broad and elegant staircase in front, 
and a smaller back staircase on the right, l^ad up to the 
state room. Here the lord mayor entertains the members 

of the corporate body, and occasionally gives a public ' 

treat to the citizens. The entrance is by folding doors, 
under a music gallery, supported by two large fluted 
Golimins ; and the room is forty-nine feet, by twenty-seven 
feet There are two fire places in it> one at each end, 
enriched with variegated marble chimney pieces ; above 
that, at the upper end, are the royal arms, beautifully 
carved and gilt, whilst at the lower end are displayed 
the arms of the city, adorned with the insignia of 
office. 

On one side of the upper fire place, is a full length por- 
trait, in oil colours, of George the second, beautifully 
framed ; it was presented by the Marquis of Rockingham 
to the Rockingham club, at York, in the year 1757, and 
with their approbation was placed in the state room of 
the mansion house, the 3rd of February, 1783. On the 
other side of this fire place is a corresponding likeness 
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BOOK III, of William III. also presented by the marquis of Rock- 
ing^m^ and suspended in this room at the same time: 
At the lower end of the room, on the sides of the fire- 
place, are fiiU length portraits of Sir John Lister Kay, 
who served the office of lord mayor in 1737, and of 
Lord Bingley, who was lord mayor in 1707; and on the 
left of the entrance is a full length likeness of his pre- 
sent majesty, when prince of Wales, habited in the robes 
of the Garter, and accompanied with his black yalet. It 
was painted by Hoppner, is elegantly framed, and ex- 
hibits the following inscription : 

'* His Royal Highness Oeorge Prince of Wales honoured this chj 
with his presence August, ITSO, and was gtaeionsly plesaed to • ae^ 
eept of the freedom thereof on the S9d day of that month. Thoaas 
Hartley, Esq. lord nnyor.** ' 

** His Royal Highoesl, when Prinee Regent, was furtiter gmcionily 
pleased to present this his portrait to the mayor and cosunonalty, te 
be placed in their state room, June 4, 1811, being the annirersary ef 
the birthniay of his rerered father our august soToreign. 

" The Honourable f Awrence Dundas, lord mayor.** 

Near the above is a full length likeness of the duke of 
Richmond^ who, with several other noblemen^ left his 
seat in parliament^ and came to York to pay his duty 
to Charles the first On the right of the door is a 
painting of the marquis of Rockingham, which was pre- 
sented to the corporation by Earl Fitzwilliam in 1783. 
Adjoining this painting is one of Sir William M ordaunt 
Milner, Bart, painted by Hoppner, at the expense of the 
corporation^ and a full length portrait of Lord Dundas, 
painted by John Jackson, Esq. R A. in 1822. The 
paintings in this room are all elegantly framed, and 
nearly equal in sixe, each being about five feet eight 
inches wide and nine feet high. The room, which is ele- 
gant and lofty, is neatly wainscotted, and is well lighted 
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from the front by two tiers of windowi, ^eontaining five chap. 
each. Ib it are 9lao three large brass chandeliers. 



Behind the state room are two lodging rooms^ and 
oyer them, on the next floor, are three lodging rooms, 
with other conveniences, from which a flight of steps 
ascends into the attic story. On the left, about half way 
up, is a small chamber for the butler, which contains a 
strong painted case or cupboard, in which is deposited all 
the plate of the corporation. It is a most valuable and 
elegant collection, and the greater part of it has been 
presented, at various times, by members of the corporate 
body. A schedule of the pktte, as also a list of all the 
furmture in the mansion-house, is taken by the city 
steward, on the entrance and departure of each lord 
mayor. 

The situation of this residence for the chief magis- 
trate of York is now very open and airy, but part of the 
open space in front of the house was formerly occupied 
by several old and high houses, which rendered the 
rooms of the mansion-house very dark and damp. To 
remedy this evil the corporation purchased the houses, 
and commenced taking them down May 17, 1782. 

On the north side of the mansion house is a passage OnildhaU.' 
to the Guildhall. It has before been observed that the 
chapel of the guild of St. Christopher formerly stood 
where the present mansion house has been erected, and 
the guildhall was erected by the mayor and commonalty, 
and the master and brethren of that fraternity, the 24th 
of Henry VI. or anno 1446. The guild was founded 
by the authority of letters patent from Richard the 
second, granted to Robert Dalhey and other citizens, 
and dated at York, Martii 12, anno regni 19. Another 
brotherhood, called the Guild of St George, was after* 
wards added to the above ; and by letters patent, hi 
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BOOK III Henry VL, dated at Westminster^ in die 2Sth year of 
his reign, and addressed to l/niliam Craven and oifaer 
citizens, the said guilds were possessed of powi^ to 
purchase lands and tenements to a certain amount ; and 
to make and adopt rules and regulations relative to the 
disposal of their revenues, for the support of their com* 
mon-hall, for repairing and maintaining certain bridges 
and highways in and near the city, and for the relief of 
the poor. 

Those two fellowships being however dissolved^ Ekl- 
ward VT. in the third year of his reign, granted all 
their messuages, tenements, &c. in York, and other 
places, to the mayor and commonalty of the city of 
York and to their successors. Thus was the common- 
hall of those ancient religious guilds converted into the 
guildhall of the legislators of the city. 

The entrance to the building is by folding doors^ and 
over them is a large pointed window, in the centre of 
which is a stone effigy, as large as life, of George the 
second. 

Entering the hall, which has been termed one of the 
finest gothic rooms in the kingdom, the stranger will 
naturally be struck with its loftiness and extent, being 
ninety-six feet in length, forty-three feet in width, and to 
the centre of the roof twenty-nine feet «ix inches in 
height The roof is supported by ten octagon Oak pil- 
lars, on stone bases ; each pillar twenty-one feet nine 
inches high, by five feet nine inches in circumference. 
From their capitals spring the arches to the roof, which 
is of wood, panelled, and displays several shields of 
arms, supported by angelic representations, with many 
grotesque figures and very singular heads ; all of which 
have been most shamefully defaced by paint. Here 
held foimerly the court of the lord president of the 
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norths during hia residence at the manor ; and the g h a p. 

XII- 

judges of aesiie still attend^ and preside on trials relative 

to the city and ainstey ; for which purpose the further 
end of the hall is fitted up for crown cases and occa* 
sional business; and there. are also» near the entrance, 
an official seat^ tMe, &c. for Nisi Prius causes. 

On the leflt of the entrance are the royal arms against 
the wall^ and on the right several tablets of benefacti<ms. 

At the west end of the hall, and over the crown or 
lord mayor's courts is a fine pointed window of five 
lights, which exhibits some beautifully stained glass, 
representing the royal arms in the centre, and on the 
two sides of them the figures of Justice and Mercy, the 
fijrmer with the motto '^ Cuique suum,*' and the latter 
*' Miseris sudcurra" Underneath are exhibited the 
arms of the city, the sword and mace, &c. with the date 
1682, executed by Edmund Gyles, an artist resident in 
York. 

Adjoining the further end of the hall are several - 
rooms for the grand and petit juries, one of wUch is 
termed the inner room, and in it are held the several 
courts of the lord mayor and sheriffi. It was neatly 
wainscotted during the mayoralty of Mr. Richard Shaw, 
in 1679, at the expense of Sir John Hewley, one of the 
representatives of this city in parliament, and there is 
yet an inscription over the fire place to that purport. 
Here are deposited the musketry of the city, calculated 
to equip four companies of seventy men each ; and in 
one of the windows is a piece of painted glass, executed 
by Mr. Peckitt It is a representation of Justice in a 
triumphal car, and being a gift from the artist to the 
corporation, was placed here in 1754, when, as a 
general encouragement to genius, and as a striking 
mark of the high estimation in which hk aUlities were 
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Bo<w^n^ held^ fli6 corporate bodf of York geiMrousIy pramiled 
to him the freedom of the city. In this room is a pii- 
vate door leading, fay a flight of stone steps^ into an old 
chambw^ in vrfrich several of the records of the oity 
hare hitherto been deposited. 

A part of St. William's Chapel on Onse bridge, hav- 
ing formerly been occupied as the council chamber of 
the city, when that building was taken down in 1810^ 
an addition wns made to Uie guildhall, in order to 
supply the deficiency thus occasioned. A spacious 
apartment was built adjoining the inner room already 
described, under the direction of P. Atkinson, Esq. 
architect, and over it is a chamber, both admirably cal- 
culated for the purpose. In the lower room the common 
council assemble, for which purpose, at the upper end 
of it, is an official chair for the foreman, with a long 
oak table, and seats down the middle for the membars 
of each ward. The room is lighted by five windows, 
which display the royal and city arms, in painted glass. 

A broad flight of stone steps leads* up to the chamber 
where the lord mayor, recorder, city council, aldermen, 
sheriffi, and gentlemen of the twenty-four, assemble. 
It is equally spacious with the one below, and has been 
very neatly fitted up, having a state chair ornamented 
with imitations of ancient carving, for the use of the 
lord nuiyor, and also a seat on each side for the recorder 
and the city counsel or senior alderman* A table 
runs down the centre as in the room beneath, over 
which are suspended, from a groined ceiling, two neat 
chandeliers. The windows, which are six in number, 
face (he river, and are enriched with much beautifully 
stained glass, representing the annorial bearings of tlie 
city and of many members of the corporation. 

Adjoining the mansion house is the house in which 
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tbe bttsiness of the Post OflBce has been attended to for chap. 
nearly a century; it is the first building in Lendal, 



LendaL 



fomerly called Old Conyng street, afterwards altered 
to LendaL It is airy and well built* extending at pre- 
sent from the post office down to the water works. 
Drake says the present name of this part of the city has 
been supposed to imply Land-all, having originated 
from there being a staith or landing-place here, but 
adds, that he imagines the name arose from the hill 
near St Leonard's hospital, and was an abbreviation of 
Leonard's hill. That respectable writer, however, 
should have known that a declivity was anciently 
termed, both in England and Scotland, a dell, or in the 
Dutch language, dal ; and, as there is a strong declivity 
in both streets, but particularly below St Leonard's 
hospital, Leonard might for brevity be easily corrupted 
to Lend; and by adding to it the preceding word, the 
name will appear complete. 

Opposite the post office is a neat brick building called York li- 
the Subscription Library. This institution owes its 
origin to a few intelligent and spirited individuals, vis. 
Sir William Strickland, Bart S. W. Nicoll, Esq. Rev. 
Charles Wellbeloved, Anthony Thorpe, Esq. and others; 
who, about the year 1794, formed themselves into a 
society, under certain rules and regulations, for the ex- 
press purpose of purchasing the pamphlets and other 
light occasional literary productions of the day. They 
were then deposited |tt the house of one <rf the society, 
and the collection was at certain periods sold, and more 
modem productions purchased from the general fund 
thus augmented. The number of members increasing, a 
plan was suggested to erect the present elegant edifice 
by subscripticxi shares, distinct from the book society* 
Accordingly the pleasant and convenient situation at the 
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BOOK in. entrance into Lendal was fixed upon, some old buikUiigs 
were purchased and taken down, and the present 
tion was opened about 1812. P. Atkinson, ESeq. 
the arohitect The interior is neatly fitted up, tbe lower 
floor being used as a news room, and Ae upper or first 
floor as a library of reference and one of circulation. 

Judfres' On the ssme side of Lendal as the library is the 

Judges' Lodgings ; a large and handsome house, with a 
double flight- of stone steps in front, and before it a neat 
court, with trees and shrubs. It is built on the site of a 
church dedicated to St Wilfrid, and in Doomsday- 
book mentioned as an ancient rectory prior to the con* 
quest At the union of churches in York it was united 
to St Michael-le-Belfrey*s, but with the peculiar clause, 
that '^ if ever the parishioners think fit to rebuild their 
church the parish shall remain as before." 

The ancient place of Residence in Coney street for 
the judges of assise has already been mentioned, but it 
was very inconvenient and unfit for the purpose. The 
county magistrates therefore took the subject into serious 
consideration, and in 1806 this building was purchased 
out of the county rates, and appropriated to the use of 
the judges. 

Tndepend- Nearly opposite the judges* lodgings is a large and 

en c ape . j^^Q^gQiQe brick building called the Independents* Cha- 
pel. This sect of christians formerly assembled for 
divine worship in a small chapel in Jubbergate, men* 
tioned under the head of the Unitarian Baptists* ChapeL 
It was built in 1797, but the smallness of the chapel, 
together with the unpleasant situation in which it was 
built, and other circumstances, had operated so un* 
favourably as to keep the Independents very low in 
number so long as they remained there, and they con- 
sequently were little known in York. In 1814 a meeting 
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was convened to devise a plan for the erection of a more c h a f. 
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commodious chapel. Lendal was fixed upon as an ' 

eligible situation ; the old chapel was sold to the Uni- 
tarian Baptists ; and premises in this street having been 
purchased^ a spacious and lofty meeting house^ fifty-six 
feet by fifty-four^ was eredted^ at the expense of more 
tiian three thousand pounds. 

The chapel is well lighted^ and will seat nine hundred 
and fifty people or upwards, having capacious galleries* 
It was built under the direction of Messrs. Watson 
and Prichett, architects, of York. 

The York Water-works are situated at the lower part Water 
of Lendal ; the engine tower was formerly one of the ^^^ "* 
towers of defence for the city- The water-works were 
first established in the year 1682 ; the engine being then 
placed in the tower, and wooden pipes, now partly sub- 
stituted by others of cast-iron, being laid in the streets 
of the city, the inhabitants were supplied with water by 
the further assistance of two horses to work the engine. 
It was, however, afterwards purchased by Colonel 
Thornton, father of the present gentleman of that name, 
and he considerably improved the whole, introduced a 
steam engine, enlarged the building, and added bathing 
rooms to the tower, which yet remain, and are supplied 
with hot and eold water from the wafer^works. The 
whole descended to the present Colonel Thornton, and 
in 1799 it was purchased from him in twenty-eight 
shares, in which state it now remains. The tower has 
been raised by the present proprietors, and is consi- 
derably higher than that on the opposite side, being 
fifty-eight feet and a half above the level of the ground* 

Sir Thomas Widdrington mentions a postern here, 
called Lendal Postern, but no remains of any such 
building are now to be «eeu. 
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BOOK III. • Ascending tl«e hill^ and entering the other part of 
St. Lm>. Lendal formerly termed Finckle street, on the lef^ will 
p?taL* ^"""^ be observed the ancient remains of tlie hospital of St. 
Leonard, This was one of the most noble foundatioiis 
of that kind in Britain. In 936 King Athelstane, being 
on his expedition to Scotland^ visited three religiaiia 
places^ Beverley^ York, and Durham, where he re* 
quested the benefit of their devout prayers on his behalf^ 
promising that if he succeeded well therein he would 
abundantly recompense them for die same* 

After a decisive victory obtained over C<Ni8ta&tiiie 
the Scotch king, near Dunbar, the king returned to 
Vork, and in the cathedral church oflered his hearty 
thanks to God and St. Peter. On this occasioo he ob- 
served certain men of a sanctified life and honest con- 
versation, called then Coledei, who relieved many poor 
people out of the little they had to live upon. Thus a 
fair opportunity was presented for the king to redeem 
his royal promise ; and, to enable these people better to 
sustain the poor by his liberality, he, in the year 936, 
granted to God, St. Peter, and the said Coledei^ and 
their successors for ever, certain emoluments accruing 
to the throne in the bishopric of York. They had 
been granted by the inhabitants for the purpose of de- 
stroying wolves, which at that period so abounded as 
almost to devour the cattle of the viUages ; but by these 
means those ravenous animals were totally destroyed. 
The grant consisted of ** one thrave of com out of everj 
carucate of land, or every ploughing within die said 
bishopric; and which to this day is caUed Peter Com*" 
The Coledei, possessed of this income, and a piece of 
waste ground which also the king gave them, founded 
for themselves a hospital in the city of York, and elected 
one of their number to preside over the rest, for the 
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better gOTernment and preserration of their righti and chap. 
possessions. ■- 

William the Conqueror confirmed the thraves to them. 
But his successor William Rufus was a much greater 
Denefactor^ for he removed the site of the hospital bito 
the precincts of the royal palace, the place ^here the 
ruins now stand. He likewise built them ' a small 
church, and caused it to be dedicated to St. Peter; 
which name this hospital bore to the last, as denoted by 
their common seal : ^* Sigillum hospitalis sancti Petri 
Eboraci.** 

Heniy I. granted to them the enlargement of the 

■ 

close in which their house was 'situate, as far as the 
riv«* Ouse, confirmed to the hospital certain lands, 
freed them from gelds and customs, and granted to 
them the liberties of sac, sob, tol, theme, and in* 
fangtheof.* As a more especial mark of his favouf, 
Henry also took to himself the name of a brother and 
warden of this hospital : ** Prater enim et custos ejus* 
dem domus Dei sum.'' 

King Stephen rebuilt the hospital in a more mag*r 
nificent manner, afid dedicated it to the honour of S% 
Leonard, and it has ever since been called Hospitalis 
S. Leonardi. This king confirmed the thraves, whicb 
were, *^ all the oats which had been used to be gathered 
betwixt the river of Trent &nd Scotland, for finding the 
king's hounds, which was twenty fair sheaves of corn of 
each plowland by the year, and appointed the dean and 
canons of the cathedral church to gather them, for the 
relief of the said hospital." He likewise caused Nigel, 



* These are terms in ancient law, originating from the old Saxon, 
and implying the possession of almost unlimited power, in the lord of 
every manor so pri alleged, over the hnmbfer classes of sodety. 
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BOOK III. mayor of York> to deliver up a certain place near the 
west wall of the city, to receive the poor and lame. 

These privileges and possessions were confirmed by 
Henry the second and King John. The latter ratified 
them by charter, and also granted to this hospital tim- 
ber for their buildings, wood for fuel, with grass and 
pasturage for their cattle, through his whole forest of 
Yorkshire. 

The possessions were confirmed by several succeeding 
monarchs, and much enlarged by them, and by piously 
disposed noblemen and others, till the reign of Edward 
the frst, when that king, upon return of a writ of ad 
quod damnum, dated April 2, in the twenty-seventh year 
of his reign, granted to the master and brethren of 
this institution, liberty to take down the wall of the said 
hospital, which extended from Blake street to Bootham 
bar, and to set up a new wall for enlarging the court of 
it, and, so inclosed, to hold the same to the master and 
successors for ever. 

It would much exceed our limits to enumerate all the 
confirmations, privileges, charters, &c. that belonged to 
this once famous hospital ; all which had the sanction of 
an act of parliament, in the second year of Henry the 
sixth, to confirm them. Sir T. Widdrington is very 
prolix upon this head, being then in possession of tfie 
coucher book belonging to the hospital, which has since 
been deposited in the Cotton library. 

In 1294, Walter Langton, master of St. Leonard's 
ho^ital, made certain orders for the brothers and sisters 
of it, to this efiect : that every learned chaplain should 
have a seat and a desk in the cloister, and all be present 
at matins and other hours : that, at least four brothers, 
besides the priest, should assist at the mass of the blessed 
virgin, and after having said all their masses, be at 
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their chairs in the cloisters at prayers. He also gave ^ xil^' 
directions how they should conduct themselves in the ■ ' 

choir ; that one should read at their meals^ that in sum- 
mer they should sleep a little after dinner, and then 
read; that after supper they should go to the church 
and give thanks and say complin, &c. The master was 
to deliver the common seal of the bouse to the keeping 
of two brethren under his own seal. They were not 
subject to any visitor but the king or his deputies, 
though the hospital was in the collation of the dean and 
chapter of York. 

Ninety people, as follow, were constantly maintained 
iii this religious house, besides many relieved elsewhere, 
viz. One master, thirteen brethren, four secular priests, 
eight sisters, thirty choristers, two schoolmasters, twenty- 
six headmen, and six servitors. The hospital was how- 
ever, surrendered into the king's hands, with the consent 
of the whole brotherhood, by Thomas Magnus, the 
master, in a deed, dated in their chapter-house, Decem- 
ber 1, in the thirty-first year of the reign of Henry the 
eighth, at which time the annual income was repre- 
sented at £362. lis. Ij^d. ^he advowson was granted 
by the king, in 1544, to Sir Arthur Darcy and Sir 
Thomas Clifford, Knights, and John BoUes, Gent their 
executors and assigns. 

The hands through which this religious house after- 
wards passed were numerous, and the purposes to 
which the site of it has been applied, will be found of 
very opposite and various tendencies. It was early 
devoted by the archbishops of York to the erection of 
their mint ; and from this circumstance the area of the 
ancient hospital assumed a name which it has ever since 
retained, the Mint Yard. After various changes in 
owners the whole property at length devolved to George 
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BOOK III. Lord Savile^ Viscount Halifax ; and being extra-paro- 
chial as it yet remains, an attempt was made, in 1637, to 
.establish a mart there, which, though the city then pre- 
vented by a writ of ad quod damnum, might possibly 
have been renewed. Accordingly, in 1675, the corpo- 
ration purchased of his lordship the whole premises, 
buildings, and privileges connected therewith, for the 
Bum of eight hundred pounds, payable by instalments of 
one hundred pounds per annum. The. premises were 
then divided and let out on lease ; since which time a 
theatre and several convenient houses have been erected 
here, also spacious stables, &c. for the accommodation 
pf two neighbouring inns. 

The cloisters of the united hospitals of St Leonard 
and St Peter continue in a very perfect state, and are 
occupied as wine vaults by Mr. Ellis, Mr. Bumell, and ^ 
Dr. Wake. They are highly deserving the notice of 
the antiquary, being the most superior specimens of 
early Nqjrman architecture whic^ the city o( York now 
presents. 

The cloisters of St Leonard's hospital in the occu- 
pation of Mr. Ellis are the most worthy of attention ; 
the pillars are octagonal, with a small abacus or capital. 
At the end of the first cloister is a recess in the wall 
occupied by an old stone statue, in very good preserva- 
tion, supposed to represent St Leonard.* The figure 
is seateii in a chair, having drapery over its shoulders, 
and the head exhibiting the tonsure of a monk. It was 
formerly placed over the old gateway of the hospital. 



* There is in a garden waU a4ioining the mnltangular tower, a fine 
stone bust, supposed to represent Caligula, the Roman emperor. It 
was dug up in Castlegate, and placed here several years ago. Har> 
grove, Tol. ii. p. 468. 
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and when that was taken down the statue was remoyed chap. 

, xn. 

here, 



The other cloisters, Ifaoagh very interesting in them- 
selves, will not be viewed to advantage when the 
stranger has seen those ah*eady described. The pillars 
are short and round, with the large abacus, and tbetf 
general appearance indicates their being of Norman 
workmansUp. 

A great part of the old waUs of St Leonard's hos* 
pital, and some &w houses adjoining Pinckle street, 
were taken down in March, 1782, for the purpose of 
admitting carriages to die theatre in the Mint yard. 
When this alteration was made several beautiful old 
arches belonging to the hospital were exhilHted to view, 
and were consequently doomed to give place to the mo- 
dem improvements, a circumstance which all admirers 
of antique remains must lament, however they may 
appreciate the cause or intention of such alterations. 

The York Theatre Royal is situated over part of the The 
cloisters; the principal entrance to it is from Blake 
street, adjoining which the manager^s dwelling house 
now stands. A small theatre was early built in the 
Mint yard, but Mr. Baker, the predecessor and after- 
wards the partner of Tate Wilkinson, Esq. having pro- 
cured a lease of the premises, erected the present 
theatre, and it was first opened in January, 1765. Mr. 
Wilkinson afterwards procured a patent for it, and the 
concern in time devolving to his son, the present Mr. 
li^lkinson, he obtained a renewal of the patent. 

The theatre is spacious, very handsomely fitted up, 
and brilliantly lighted with gas. The scenery and 
dresses are valuable, elegant, and exhibit considerable 
variety. The company perform in York from February 
to the end of May, and during the assise and race weeks. 
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BOOK ni. but they fonnerly staid longer in the city. The per- 
formers, generally and comparatively speaking, have 
ranked as superior; and a great number of the cele- 
brated actors who at different times have adorned the 
London stage, have made their first appearance in this 

theatre. 
Blaka Blake street is supposed by Drake to have been 

originally Bleake street, from its exposure to the nortti 
winds, but this derivation seems incompatible with every 
principle of etymology, for on such an explanation, every 
town and city in the kingdom would have its " Bleake- 
streets." It is more probably derived from the naval 
hero of the commonwealth. 

At the upper end of Blake street, and adjoining the 
theatre, is a large house, erected by Sir William Robin- 
son, Bart, then representative of York in parliament 
The arms of the city in front have often excited 
curiosity ; it may therefore be proper to say tiiey were 
placed there by Sir William, merely on account of his 
holding the ground, by lease, from the corporation. 
Affenbly In Blake street are the Assembly Rooms. These 
*" elegant rooms yrere erected near the site of the <dd 
church of St Wilfrid, in the year 1730. They were 
designed by the earl of Burlington, and the foundation 
stone was laid on March 1, 1730. 

When those rooms were first designed, York was far 
more frequented by the genteel families who resided in 
the county, than at present ; and there not being an^ 
assembly rooms in the city, a proposal was made by 
several spirited individuals, for the purchasing of ground* 
and for the erection of this magnificent structure, by 

I* subscription shares of twenty-five pounds, or double 

shares of fifty pounds each. The subscription being 

I general, the sum of five thousand pounds was soon 
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raised for the purpose; and the building was com- chap. 
menced. . ■ 

The front entrance was by an ascent of a few steps, 
under a portico resting upon light stone colunms, and 
surmounted by balustrades. On each side of the outer 
entrance, was a door which led by winding stone steps 
to the top or leads of the building, and also down into 
three convenient arched kitchens ; but in 1828, a new 
facade was erected from the designs of Mr. Pritchett of 
Micklegate. It is very elegant, and consists of a centre 
and wings slightly marked ; the former is wholly occupied 
by a portico of four Ionic columns, with a pediment. 
Under this portico is a spacious docnrway with a lintelled 
head. The wings are recessed widi a half Ionic column 
on each side of a window, and this portion of the build- 
ing is finished with a balustrade. 

The vestibule or grand entrance, is thirty-two feet by 
twenty-one, and twenty-one feet high. On each side of 
it are several rooms and closets, used for domestic pur- 
poses. One of those, a large room on the left, is called 
the hazard room, a name probably expressive of its. 
original application, which is now happily discontinued. 
On the right of the vestibule, are a small kitchen, a 
spacious servants' hall, and a circular apartment, 
twenty-one feet in diameter; with a cupola to the top, 
of which is forty-five feet 

The next apartment is the lesser assembly room; 
which is sixty, six feet by twenty-two, and twenty-two 
feet high. This room is always used on occasions when 
the larger one is not required. It is fitted up with 
requisite accommodations for the purpose - and at the 
end of it is a very excellent organ. The ceiQng is 
ornamented in stucco. 

The grand assembly room adjoins the lesser one. 
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BOQK ifL being dWided from « partly by a wooden partition, 

which on extraordinary occasions is removed, and the two 

are laid together. ITie general access is through the 

lesser apartment ; but theprtecipal entrance is by folding 

doors, from the vestibule. The lafge room is from a 

design of the celebrated Palladio; mie faimdred and 

twelve feet by forty, and forty feet in hei^t The lower 

partis of the Corinthian order; and the wall above is 

supported by forty-four li^t and elegant columns and 

capitals, ornamented with a beautiful cornice. The 

tipper part of tiie building is of the composite order, 

adorned with festoons of oak leaves and acortiA. It is 

also further enriched with a cornice, elegantly carved ; 

and is lighted by forty-four windows, which project 

inward from the lotlrer side waMs, and are supported hy 

the same number of pilasters already described. 

Elevated seats are fixed in frotit of the columns ; and 
on all public occasions they are furnished with el^ant 
crimson coverings. Behind the columns a passage runs 
round the room ; and in the walls of it are forty-five 
recesses, each furnished with a branch candlestick or 
lamp. In every one of the- four corners is a stove ; and 
over the passage, near the centre of tlie room, is a very 
neat music gallery.* 

The musical taste of this country has made so rapid 

* The oetebmted Dr. 8moUet» in the second i olome of his ** Expe- 
dition of Humphrey Clinker ;'* pays this room ayery high compUoient 

* in his own original style : **The Assembly Room seems to me to 

have been built upon a design of Palladio, and might be conyerted into 
an elegant place of worship ; bat it is indifferently contrived for that 
sort of idolatry which is performed in it at pragent ;. the grandev 
of tlie ftme gives a diminntiTe effect to the little painted divinities that 

[ are adored in it ; and the company, on a ball night, must look like 

an assembly of fantastic fidries, revelling by moon- light among the 
columns of a Grecian temple." 
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a progress during the last few years, that every thing chap. 



connected with the science is become matter of general 
interest, and in few places is it more cultivated than in 
this city. 
The necessity of a new concert room at York was Concert 

. • . room, 

rendered particularly obvious from the disappointment 

experienced by many persons attaiding the musical 
festivals, owing to the comparative smallness of the 
assembly rooms; in consequence of which they were 
prevented from attending the grand concerts held during 
the evenings of that period; and a great loss was 
also sustained by those charities to whose benefit the 
funds of the festivals were appropriated. The founda- 
tion stone of this elegant and spacious structure bears 
the following inscription : 

** This foandation stone of a concert room for the Yorkshire musi- 
cal festivals was laid on theSSth of July, 1884, in the ilfth year of the 
reign of King George IV. by the Right Honourable WlUiam Dunslay, 
lord mayor.— Atkinson and Sharp, architects." 

The buildings which is very extensive^ adjoins the old 
assembly room, and the internal dimensions are ninety- 
two feet by sixty, and forty-five feet high, exclusive of 
the semicircular end of the orchestra, which is -eight feet 
in depth. It is calculated to accommodate two thousand 
persons, and the orchestra is prepared for one hundred 
and forty-four performers. A large gallery is erected at 
the south end, opposite the orchestra, twenty feet deep. 
The centre of the room contains numerous moveable 
benches ; and there are also several tiers of fixed seats 
against the side walls* There are several elegant 
pilasters disposed round the room, which support a 
superb freize, modelled after the antique by Rossi. 
The ceiling is panelled and has a tasteful appearance. 
The principal entrance to this room is through the old 

VOL. 11. 2 R 
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BOOK III, assembly room ; there is a private entrance from LeodaL 
The total expenses of purchasing the ground and erect* 
ing the building are estimated at between five and six 
thousand pounds. 

Subscription concerts are held during the winter 
seasons^ which generally commence in January; and 
there has also been a benefit concert^ with a card 
assembly, on the evening of each Monday during the 
season. 

Little Blake street was formerly called Lop lane, some- 
times written Loup lane. Hence we may conjecture, that 
its original name was derived from the Belgic mord Jjoop, 
signifying a range of bars joined together; this being 
closely contiguous to Bootham bar, tlie Minster gates, 
and Lendal postern. Though yet narrow, it was much 
more so till the year 1785, when a subscription was 
raised for the purposes of widening it, and of paving 
each side. 

Near the entrance from Blake street, on the left, is a 
Roman catholic chapel, erected in 1802, by means of 
subscription. It is a plain brick building, capable of 
contuning about seven hundred persons. It comprises 
a very large gallery, neatly fitted up, also an organ 
gallery or loft^ with other requisite appendages. 

Nearly opposite to the chapel is the Masonic coffee- 
house. This tavern was originally the Roman catholic 
chapel ; but being disused as such, after the erection of 
the new building, it was purchased by &e members of 
the York Union lodge of Free-masons, in February, 
1806, in sixteen shares of twenty-five pounds each, and 
subject to a mortgage of two hundred guineas; the 
alterations and repairs at that time having incurred an 
additonal expense of two hundred pounds. 

Among the parchments bdonging to one of the 
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masonic lodges of York was a very ancient MS. on the chap 
subject of masonry, which was found at the demolition 



of Pontefraet castle, in the year 1649, and was pre- 
sented to the lodge in the year 1738, by Mr. Drake, 
the distinguished antiquary, whp was master in 1761. 
About 1787, the meetings of this lodge were discon- 
tinned; and the only member now surviving is Mr. 
Blanchard, proprietor of the York Chronicle, who has all 
the books and papers belonging to the lodge in his 
possession. 

Returning by tbe assembly rooms, we arrive in an open St. Uden'8 
area, called St Helen's square, and on the east side of '^"''^* 
it is St. Helen's church. It appears that four churches 
in York and its suburbs have been dedicated to St. 
Helen. The one we are now describing, is very ancient ; 
its origin is even traced back to the dark ages of heathen 
idolatry, when a temple was here erected to Diana ; a 
tradition not improbable, particularly when we recollect 
that in 1770 some Roman foundations were discovered 
near it. 

St Helen's church was formerly a rectory, appro- Sf. Helen's 
priated to the nunnery of Molseby ; and in the reign of 
Henry V., a vicarage was obtained in it At the time 
when the churches in York were united, the first of 
Edward VI., St. Helen's, commonly termed, in Stone- 
gate, being considered a deformity to the square, wa^ 
suppressed and defaced. The inhabitants, however, 
in the first of Queen Mary, procured an act of parlia- 
ment, to enable them to re-edify the church, and to 
restore the church-yard, that extended from it so far as 
to occupy a great part of the area, in front of several 
old cottages, which then stood where the York tavern was 
erected in 1770. 

The church-yard, however, became so much raised by 
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w^^ m» sucoessi^e interments, that from the street was an ascent 
to it by steps, and the entrance into the chureh wu 
by a descent of a similar kind. This rendered the 
passage for carriages to the assembly rooms extremely 
unpleasant ; and in 1743 it was determined to remove 
the church-yard, the corporation giving one in Davygate 
in exchange for the ground taken for this improvanent. 
In 1745, the site of the old church-yard was levelled and 
paved, the same as the other part of the square. 

Anciently three chantries were founded in this churdi 
one by William de Grantham, merchant, in 1371 
another by Ralph de Hornby, merchant of York, 1373 
and the third by John de Nassington, the period of 
which is uncertain. It is a rectory in the patronage of 
the king, and is valued in the liber regis, at £4. 5f • 5dL 
but, according to the parliamentary return, produces 
£46. 12s. 6d. 

St Helen's church consists of a nave, chancel, and 
side aisles. The west front abuts on St Helen's square, 
and the roof rises to an apex, on which is a small octa- 
gonal bell turret ; each face has a pointed window, and 
it is finished with a neat pierced battlement The vrest 
front has buttresses terminating" in crocketted pinnacles, 
and a recessed pointed arch, beneath which is a very 
handsome window of four lights, cinquefoil heads, and 
perpendicular tracery in the sweep of the arch. Be- 
neath this window is a pointed doorway, the weather 
cornice resting on shields. The west end of the south 
aisle is made into two divisions by buttresses, and from 
this cause the church has a very singular appearance. 
In them are pointed windows of three lights, trefoil 
heads, and the battlement, which is continued on the 
aisles, is pierced in a very tasteful manner. The west 
end of the north aisle is built against, and the remainder 
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J of the church is ahnost totally concealed from view. In c ^ a P. 

t the north side of the church are three square-headed win- 

[ dows of three lights^ with dnquefoil heads ; and in the south 

three similar vnndows without tracery. At the east end 
of the church is a very handsome window, but the head 
is concealed by the ceiling of the chancel; in the aisles 
are pointed windows of three lights, with a quatrefoil in 
the sweep of the arch. 

The interior of the church is neat; the nave and 
chancel are divided from the aisles by four pointed 
arches, resting on octagonal columns, without bases 
or capitals. At the west end is a small gallery, contain- 
ing an organ. The pulpit, which is octagonal, has a 
sounding board. The east window (above the altar 
piece, which is neat) has much stained glass, consisting 
of the full length figures of a king and queen, bishops, 
and several saints ; in the aisle windows are also some 
shields of arms of the families of Fitzhugh, Beauchanip, 
Percy, Lucy, and Skirlaw. The roof of the church is 
ceiled and plain. The font at the west end is the most 
curious in the city ; it is a large basin lined viiih lead ; 
the exterior is panelled, with circular arches and 
columns, and the stand is octagonal. 

Not far from the altar table, and against the wall, is 
a small marble tablet, on which is the following curious 
'inscription : 

^* Near this place lie the bodies of two maiden sisters, Barbara and 
Elizabeth Davyes, each haTing completed her 98th year. Barbara 
v/tLS bom in 1607, and died in 1765. Elizabeth was bom in 1609^ and 
died 1767. They lived in the seven successive reigns of Charles II., 
James II., William and Mary, Queen Ann, George I., George II., 
and George III. To perpetuate their memory, and the singular in* 
stance of their longevity, and departure in the same year of their age, 
this tablet was erected by their affectionate nephew.'* 
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BOOR III. A neat tablet to T. D. Garencieres, Esq. lord mayor, 
1796, died March 13, 1803, aged sixty-one. 

Leaving the church on the right is Stonegate^ an* 
ciently called Staynegate ; extending from St Helen's 
square to Petergate ; and deriving its name from the 
great quantity of stone formerly carried through, and no 
doubt strewed in it, daring the various erections of die 
cathedral. Under the pavement of this street is said to 
remain a great quantity of the chippings of stone. Most 
of the houses were formerly built of timber, and plas- 
tered, and they are yet held by lease from the church, 
to which may be attributed tlie little improvement they 
have undergone in modern times. 

Near the top of Stonegate, on the right, is an open 
passage or thoroughfare called Coffee Yard, which Mr. 
Drake supposes to imply that in this yard formeriy 
stood the first cofiee house established in the city. It 
appears that in or near Coffee yard was anciently a 
large bouse, called Mulberry hall; thought to be a 
corruption of the words Mowbray's hall, as in several 
ancient writings the former name is often written Mul- 
brai hall. 

At the end of Coffee yard is Grape lane,* which 
extends into Petergate, nearly opposite to the great 
gates of the deanery. This street is indifferently built 
and is inhabited only by poor people. *' It is probable," 
observes Mr. Drake, ** that this place was of old a 
licensed brothel, though so near the cathedral ;" and it 
is a fact, that there were many such in England, even 
till the reign of Henry the Eighth, and several official 



* For the original name of this lane see Drake's Ebor. Append, 
p. Ixxii. 
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orders in the records of the city seem to confirm the chap 

., ^ XII. 

idea. 



In Grape lane are two chapels. The Calvinistic Caivinistic 
Baptists' chapel was originally built in 1780 or 1781, chapeU 
and was sold in 1794, to the Rev. Mr. Watkins, a 
preacher in the countess of Huntingdon's connexion. 
It was again sold to the New Wesleyan connexion in 
1798. They erected a commodious gallery nearly 
round it, in 1800, and occupied it till 1804, when the 
Old Wesleyan Methodists, who had previously as- 
sembled in a house on Peaseholme green, which is 
now divided and let in separate tenements, rented this 
until their chapel in New street was completed. On 
their giving it up the Calvinistic Baptists purchased 
this chape] in 1806, and still possess it The interior 
is very neat, and vnll hold nearly six hundred people. 

At the bottom of Grape lane is a small building Sandema* 
called the Sandemanian chapel; it was established pei. 
about fifty years ago. This lane runs into Petergate ; 
which. With all the other parts of York within the walls, 
have now been fully noticed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



UBiann op toek. 



BOOK III. The present extent of York^ within its walls, remains 
the same as .during several ages past, and probably 
equal to any former period. Modem improvements, 
however, have wisely consigned the ground on which 
stood many buildings, to widen the public streets ; and, 
from various causes, the sites of other and more princely 
fabrics, are now merely adorned with vegetative pro- 
ductions. Hence we must calculate that the population 
of York, which in 1811 was 19,016, and in 1821, had 
increased to 22,829, is still but trifling, when compared 
with the times of its ancient splendour ; yet the princi*- 
pal difference is in the suburbs, which are considerably 
reduced, not only in population, but in the space they 
occupy.* 

Passing over the splendid or sanguinary scenes which 
the History of York presents, in connexion with the 
times of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and even the 
Norman conqveror, till we arrive at the reign of Edward 
the third, when a great part of his army of sixty thou- 
sand men was quartered in the suburbs, this alone will 
suffice to corroborate the statements of their having 
contained many noble buildings, and having extended 
to several rillages, now more than a mile distant All 



• Brady obserres, that the kin^ had eight handred and Dine houpet 
tn this city, the beat of which paid only one penny. 
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those fair edifices were consumed by fire in 1644. chap. 

XIII. 

except a few houses out of Micklegate bar, which were — 



preserved from destruction by the royal fort 

The ruined suburbs are, however, likely again to rise 
into consequence, comprising, even at the present day, 
several handsome buildings and public institutions. 

Just out of Micklegate bar, the south or principal St. Tho- 
entrance, on the left, is an antique stone building, called pitai. 
St. Thomas's hospital. The fraternity of Corpus 
Christi,* was incorporated by letters patent, dated the 
6th of November, in the thirty-seventh year of the reign of 
Henry the sixth. It was instituted for a master and six 
priests, who were termed the keepers of the guild, and 
served without fee or reward; being annually renewed 
from amongst the brotherhood, on the octaves of the 
feast of Corpus Christi. *' Nevertheless," says an old 
record in the Bodleian library, *^ they were bound to 
keep a solemn procession,t the sacrament being in a 
shrine, borne in the same through the city of York, 
yearly, the Friday after Corpus Christi day, and the 
day after to have a solemn mass and dirge, to pray for 
the prosperity of brothers and sisters living, and the 

* A notice of this fraternity occurs in 1891, in the register of 
Fountain's abbey. 

t The play of Corpus Christ! was a very ancient ceremony, esta* 
blished by Pope Urban IV. about the year 1S0O, who ordained it to 
be performed annually on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday. It 
consisted of a solemn procession, in remembrance of the sacrament of 
the body of Christ ; the symbolic representittion being borne in a 
shrine, as above mentioned. Every trade in the eity were obliged 
to furnish a pageant at their own ezpence. The whole was preceded 
by a great number of persons bearing lighted torches, and a multitude 
of the clergy in their proper habits, after which followed the mayor 
and citizens. Commencing at the great gates of the priory of the 
Holy Trinity, they proceeded to the Cathedral church, and thence to 
St. Leonard's hospital, where they left the sacrament. 

VOL. IT. 2 S 
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BOOK III. souls departed ; and to keep yearly ten poor folks, hav- 
ing every of them towards their living yearly £3. 6s. 8d, 
And further^ they do find eight beds for poor people^ 
being strangers^ and one poor woman to keep ihe said 
beds by the year, I3s. 4d. And since the incorporatioo 
of the said guild there is purchased, by well-disposed 
people, and given thereto, £12. I5s. id. per annum^ for 
the yearly keeping of certain obits, and one priest to 
pray for the souls abovesaid, and other charges by the 
year £10. \\$. And so it appeareth that the charges 
thereof yearly, do extend above the revenues of the 
certainty £55. XQs* and above reparations and other 
charges, which are yearly borne by the charity of the 
brethren and sisters of the said guild. Further, the 
said guild was never charged with the payments of first 
fruits and tenths." 

This guild was supported chiefly by the annual con- 
tributions collected as the procession passed along; 
for their possessions were very trifling, though as a body 
they were extremely numerous. 

In the third year of the reign of Edward the Sixths 
an order was made, appointing the lord mayor of York, 
for the time being, the master of this hospital, under 
the express condition that '' the poor folks and beds 
were to be maintained, found, and used in the hospital 
as before-time.'' Accordingly, September 29, 1583, an 
order of council was made, authorizing the recorder, 
two aldermen, and proper officers, to proceed to Na- 
bum, Stainforth bridge, and Buttercramb, to '^ take 
possession of the lands there, belonging to St Thomas's 
hospital, and parcel of the late guild of Corpus 
ChristL" 

At the above period the hospital was far more exten- 
sive than at present, comprising, at the first entrance, a 
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chapelj wherein were stklls or benches for those who ^;?,Jl^' 

attended divine service. On each side of the chapel 

was a long room or spacious hall^ containing several 
fire places and requisite furniture for die brethren^ who 
there assembled in common. Above were dormitories 
for twenty-four poor people^ and behind the hospital 
other requisite conveniences. The roof of the building 
was covered with lead^ and over it hung a prayer belL 
It is almost needless to observe to the intelli^nt reader, 
that this hospital was then devoted to the relief of poor 
and weary pilgrims^ as is still the case in Roman 
catholic countries. 

This charity gradually declined in importance^ till, in 
1683^ we find it inhabited by ten poor widows^ who 
resembled their predecessors only by retaining the 
system of mendicity; and having no other means of 
subsistence^ they were allowed to solicit alms during 
four days in the year. Still they had prayers read in 
their chapel every sabbath, a poor man being allowed 
residence in the hospital for performing the duty. 

In 1787 the hospital underwent considerable altera* 
tions and improvements. The back part of the building 
was completely taken down^ and the bouse reduced to 
six apartments, and six more over them, each room 
being occupied by one aged woman, at the appointment 
of the lord mayor. Thus was the number of inmates 
increased from ten to twelve; but the chapel having 
been removed, they have not any pious pastor at present 
to read them prayers, and therefore repair to such 
places of worship as are most consonant to their respec- 
tive opinions. 

The expenses of the alterations were defrayed by the 
money arising from the sale of the prayer bell, the lead 
which covered the old hospital, &c. The system of 
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BOOK m. mendicity was continued till January, 1791, when Mr. 

*"^"'^~ Luntley, a glover, in Blake street, dying, bequeathed, 
amongst other charitable donations, the sum of one 
thousand pounds, the interest of which was to be regu- 
larly paid to the poor of St. Thomas's hospital 
Begging was then discontinued, and the twelve old 
women have ever since received out of that legacy 
nearly four guineas each, from the town-clerk^ on St 
Thomas's day. Lady Cunningham, already mentioQed, 
lately augmented the income of this hospital, by also 
leaving twenty-five pounds per annum, to be equally 
divided amongst the poor women, by half-yearly pay- 
ments.* 

HeggwgtAt The hospital of St. Thomas is bounded on the west 
by a narrow road, which, from this alms-house^ was 
anciently termed Beggargate lane. It leads to the site 
of Skeldergate postern. Many small streets have been 
erected in this neighbourhood within the last few years. 

Clemen- At the end of this lane was a considerable village 

called Clementhorpe, and a few houses of it yet remun. 
The parish church of this village was attached to a 
religious house called the Nunnery of St Clement 
The nuns were of the Benedictine order, and in the 
reign of Henry the first, 114.5, Thurstan, archbishop of 
York, granted " to God, St Clement, and to the nuns 
there serving God, in pure and perpetual alms, the 
place wherein this monastery, with other buildings of 
the said nuns, was erected ; together with two carucates 
of land in the suburbs of York, twenty shillings annual 
rent, issuing out of his fair in York, &c. which was con- 
firmed by the dean and chapter." Nicholas, son of 
Adam Poteman, of Clementhorpe, also granted, in 

* HargroTe, toI. ii. p. 406. 
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1284, to Agnes, prioress of St Clement's, and to the chap. 
nuns there, two messuages, in Clementhorpe, with a 



toft and a croft, and half an acre of land. These and 
seyeral other grants to the nuns, were confirmed by Ed- 
ward the third at York, in the first year of his reign. 

It is remarkable that though archbishop Thurstan was 
so friendly to this nunnery, GeoflR*ey Plantagenet, who 
several years afterwards succeeded to the see of York, 
gave this religious house, contrary to the wishes of the 
nuns, to the abbey of Godestow, in 1192; and Alicia, 
then prioress, refusing to obey the order, went to Rome 
to appeal to the pope, notwithstanding which, the honest 
archbishop, heedless of the appeal, ungallantly excom- 
municated the whole sisterhood. 

Isabel Ward, the last prioress, surrendered this nunnery 
to Henry VIII., and had a pension allowed her of 
£6. 13«. id. per annum. The church however continued 
parochial till 1585, when along with the parish of 
Middlethoq^e, a neighbouring village, it was united to 
St. Mary's, Bishophill the Elder. A small part of the 
ruins of this building yet remain, and above a pointed 
doorway is a shield bearing the cross of St Greorge. In 
the adjoining field is a very fine spring of clear water. 

Returning to St Thomas's Hospital, the stranger will The uuu- 

Dorv 

observe on the opposite side of Beggargate Lane, and 
facing the street commonly called Blossom street, is a 
large and handsome red brick building, known by the 
name of the Nunnery. This house was purchased in 
1686y by Mrs. Paston, as a boarding school for young 
ladies of Roman catholic families. Under her direction, 
and that of her successors and their assistants, the 
education of youth has ever since been carried on, to the 
credit of the community, and to the great satisfaction of 
parents, and of the members of the same persuasion. 
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BOOK II r. The assistants constitute a society of religious ladles; 



wlio^ having quitted the worlds devote themselves 
tirely to the instruction of youth. They are mostly 
denominated nuns, and according to general opinion 
come under that class of the religious worlds each con* 
stantly wearing a large black veil, and exhibiting other 
tokens of monastic peculiarity. The building has been 
greatly improved and enlarged within the last few years. 
The open situation, and the large gardens and agreeable 
v^ks behind it, render the place very desirable for the 
purpose as respects health, convenience, and comfort. 

On the premises is a small and very neat chape)^ m 
the form of a cross, and the intersection is surmounted 
by an elegant dome, supported by eight fluted columns. 
The walls, which are decorated virith paintings from 
scripture history, display some few niches occupied by 
images. Over the door is an open gallery, where seve- 
ral of the nuns preside, and accompany the organ. Tlie 
vocal music here is particularly fine, and has long ex* 
cited general and ardent admiration. 

Thief Une. On the right, just out of Micklegate bar, is Thief 
lane. It runs down to North street ferry ; and near the 
bottom of it is the city's dog kennel, where a pack of 
harriers and fox hounds has long been kept for the 
amusement of the gentlemen of York, and is supported 
by annual subscriptions. 

Barstow's Proceeding nearly to the lane which leads to the vil- 
lage of Holgate, a row of low alms-houses, called Bar- 
stow's Hospital, wll be seen on the right It is very 
extraordinary that Drake has not taken any potice of 
this hospital, and it is not known that there are any 
writings relating to it in existence. 

Tradition states that two maiden sisters of the name 
of Barstow^ who resided in York, founded this hospital 
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upwards of one handred years ago^ and the description chap. 



I 



of its present state may thus be given: six old cottages, 
each comprising little more than one room and smaller 
conveniences, are inhabited by aged people of either 
sex; and adjoining are also a stable and some other 
buildings, which being let by the year, the rents arising 
' from them, after defraying the expenses of repairs, are 

( annually divided amongst the inhabitants of the hos- 

^ pital. The sum paid to the inmates of each cottage has 

f hitherto been about thirty shillings per annum. 

Ascending the mount, on the same side, is another St. Catlie- 
charitable institution called St Catherine's Hospital. pUal. 
This alms-house is of very ancient origin, and was 
founded on the road side, as a house of entertainment 
for poor travellers or pilgrims who could not pay for 
lodgings in the city. Drake remarks that this edifice, 
during his time, was kept up and repaired at the city's 
expense, but was then hardly worth mentioning as a 
charity. 

'' In the period which has since elapsed the income 
of this hospital has been greatly augmented. Its prin- 
cipal revenue then arose from the rent of a piece of land 
adjoining Beggargate lane, and called Beggargate close. 
It was bequeathed by Mrs. FrancesNicholson, a widow, 
of York, to certain trustees, by deeds dated the 7th and 
8th of June, 1709, on condition that the rent should be 
paid to four of the most ancient poor widows in St 
Catherine's hospital, and tliat on the demise of those 
then residing in the alms-house, the number should be 
reduced to four, and not be more in future. The field 
is now rented by Mr. Carr, of Askham, who pays half- 
yearly to the four aged women £1. 15s, each, making a 
total of fourteen pounds per annum. They also receive 
from the corporation, every Christmas, £12. 3«. each. 
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BOOK III, being the amount arising from donations of the late Mr. 
Luntley, a glover^ in Blake street; Mr. Hartley, a 
glover^ in Micklegate ; and Mr. Yates^ a linen draper, 
in High Ousegate. In addition to all these, the late 
countess of Cunningham likewise bequeathed ten pounds 
per annum to the four aged women here, from which 
they individually receive £1. Ss. half-yearly. Thus the 
present annual income of every inmate amounts to 
£18. 3».''* 

The house, which is of brick, is built with two pro- 
jecting wings, each of which contains two rooms, vrith 
garrets over, forming one residence ; the body of the 
building is occupied by the other two aged women, which, 
though not so spacious or convenient, affords to both 
their own separate apartments. 

The mount, upon part of which this edifice is erected, 
is nearly in a direct line with Micklegate bar, and has 
been supposed by many antiquaries to have been raised 
by the Romans, as an out^work or fortress to tlie city. 
Dr. Stukeley has given a view of the ancient Lindvm 
(Lincoln) in which he has represented a similar, ttiough 
a much larger out*work, which seems to confirm the 
idea. 

Tybufn. A little farther on was the place of execution for 

criminals, called Tyburn. The culprits were conveyed 
in a cart from York, surrounded and followed by im- 
mense multitudes ; and this barbarous custom, with its 
brutal concomitants, disgusting to the feeling mind, was 
continued till August, 1802^ when the new drop was 
erected behind the castle. 

Hub Moor. Nearly opposite this place is a lane which leads to a 
piece of ground belonging to the city, called Hob Moor. 

• HargroT6y vol. ii. p. 609. 
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In this lane is a stone figure of a knight tenq[>lar9 of the chap. 



family of Ross, with his shield* Tliia image was 
formerly recumbent^ perhaps in one of the churches of 
York,* but is now erect, and exhibits on the hack the 
fallowing inscription, at present nearly defaced : 

*' This image long Hob*« nane has bore, 
W)io was a Knight in time of yore. 
And ga?e this Common to the Poor.** 

Underneath are names of the pasture masters who 
erected it, in 1717, also the later date of 1757. 
Adjoining Tyburn is the York Race Course, com- Rm» 

course 

monly called Knavesmire. It is a large common 
pasture, whence is derived its name; knave, implying 
from the Anglo-Saxon, a poor householder, and mire 
alluding to the watery situation — thus denoting it the 
poor man's field. It is nearly a mile south of the city, 
and the race course is considered one of the best in the 
kingdom* Prior to this field being used for the pur- 
pose, the York races were run, during several years, in 
CUfkon and Rawclifife Ingg, a spacious common field on 
the nordi side of the eity* 

Camden in his '' Britannia," publidied in 1590, 
informs us that horse-racing was practised on the forest 
of Galtres, near York; the price for the winning horse 
being a small golden bell, which was always tied on its 
forehead, and the animal was then led about in triumph.; 
whence arose the common phrase ** bearing away the 

* Mr. Gongh says, ^' It was prohably remoTed from the rains of 
Kirkstall or Rievaalx monastery, (wliere the Rosses were buried 
yU the middle of the fifteenth eentnry ;) it is placed ou e pedestai on a 
pleee of ground without the city of York, called Hob Moor, and is 
said to have been glTen to the city by one Hob, who perhaps was 
Robert I. lineal ancestor of John, and a great benelhctor to the 
knights templars." 

VOL. II. 2 T 
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BOOK HI. betl.*** But we may Irace the origin of this diversiGD 
far beyond the days of Camden, even to the time of Ac 
Romans. 

Drake says : '* Clifton fields have not been enclosed 
a century; and were formerly open enough to have 
been the Campus Martins to Eboracum ;" and in 
another place, he speaks more confidently to their 
having been so. During the great frost in 1607, when 
the river Ouse was frozen over so hard that carta and 
carriages passed over it as safely as upon terra firmoy 
a horse race was run from the old tower at Marygiite- 
end, through the great arch of the bridge to &e crane 
at Skeldergate postern ! 

The modem races of YoriL were commenced in I709« 
five plates being purchased for the occasion, by a 
collection in the city; but in 1713, the king's gold 
cup, since substituted by one hundred guineas, was 
procured, and has ever since been run for on the first 
day of the August meetmg. In the year 1754, the 
grand stand was built by subscription, and tickets of 
admission issued at five guineas each : at present their 
value is increased to fifteen or upwards. The building 
is of red brick widi circular-headed windows in the 
U{^r story ; the whole finished with a balustrade. On 
the ground floor are convenient oflSces and rooms for the 
entertainment of company ; above, on the second floor 

* The celebrated four mile race between Mrs. Thornton and Mr. 
Flint, in modem times, has also contributed to the eqnestrian Cune of 
York, no less than the Itttle golden bell did Id the dsye of «*«ald 
iang syne.'* This novel and extriordimry eyeat took plaae on tilM 
last day of August meeting, 1804, when upwards of Sfty thouand 
persons were present on the course I A party of the 6Ch Liglift 
Dragoons attended the ground to preserve order. Mrs. Thoniton** 
horse, Vingarillo, broke down» about the third mile, and in eon* 
sequence lost the match. 
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is a handsome commodious ro<»n for the nobtlicy and CHAP 

XIII* 

gentry to assemble in^ with a balustrade projectipp^ the 



front of which is upwards of ninety feet in lengthy and 
supported by a rustic arcade of fifteen feet high, from 
which may be enjoyed a fine view of the races and sur- 
rounding scenery. The goal is a )rtone rotunda, with 
attached Doric columns, supporting theii: proper entab- 
lature, and surmounted by a dome. This building is 
commonly called the " Round House,** erected near the 
stand, for the convenience of those persons appointed 
to decide the order in which the horses pass. Some 
additional tickets were issued at die time this was built, 
at twelve guineas each. The annual meetings are in 
May and August, and non-subscribers are admitted 
upon the stand during each meeting, by payment of one 
guinea. Occasional parties for tea, balls, &c. assemble 
in the great room during the summer season. 

All the objects worthy attention on the west side of the 
river Ouse, and within the liberties of the city, having 
been noticed, we shall recommence our survey on the 
opposite side of the river near Skeldergate ferry. 

The New walk is nearly a mile in length, beneath the The New 
shade of lofty elms, which at the lower end form a ^* 
double row along the banks of the Ouse, and is certainly 
the most pleasing promenade in the neighbourhood of 
the city. It was formed at the expense ot the city in 
1733 and 1734, and since that period a considerable 
number of trees have been planted.** The waters of 

* la March and April, 1816, au adTertinement appeared for the sale 
of fortf-one of the lar^st elm trees growing on this walk ; which 
excited considehible emotion in the city. A memorial signed by one 
huudred and forty respectable inhabitants, representing those trees to 
forni the principal beauty of the walk, and requesting that they might 
remain undisturbed, was immediately presented to the lord mayor. 
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BOOK Iir. die FosB raiumig into ihe Ouw dhide tin walk* bat it 



is connected by a swing bridge, wUcli can be tamed aw 
one tide, whenever yetaels reqaive a passage up &e 
Foss. Prior to the fonning tUs narigation, the small 
rivulet which dirided die walk, was called Brownej 
Dike; and over it was a drawbridge, bn9t in 1796; fast, 
in 1768, it was taken down and a handsome atone 
bridge sabstitated, to die great onanient of the walk ; 
iUs being, however, too low for vessels to pass, it was 
afterwards snbstitated by ike present swing bridge, wUch 
IS of wood. 

The walk was raised and mneh improved ia 1782L 
Part of Pavement church being about that time taken 
down, the useless materials were removed to the New 
walk; and after bdng properly spread, were covered 
with gravel, from the pits of Heslington and JMSddle* 
thorpe. 

In the fturdier divisioti of the walk, is an erection, 
bttUt at the dty^s expense, by the late Alderman Carr, 
in 1756, in imitation of a ruin. It is called *' the Welt 
houge ;*' there being within it a remarkably fine spring 
of clear water. 

This neighbouihood furnishes many excellent springs; 
and die late Dr. White, in a small tract respecting diem, 
observes, that they are generally saturated widi silenites ; 
but that '* the Lady well, upon die New walk," is en- 
tirely free from that property, being equally soft as die 
river water, and* remarkably good. 
Siiint Adjoining the entrance to the New walk, is a field, 

dSe?* ' ^^^ ^^ George's dose. This piece of groimd is 
indebted for its name to a religious house which !<;tood 

Tt hid the desired eiffect — the nie wts postponed, ud the trees silU 
contShae, to the credit of the city, and gi^tiflcation of its inhabitants. 
Hargrove, vol. ii. p. AS0. 
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upon it> caUed St George's dbapel. Here was a»- ^xin.^* 

ciently a guild or fraternity established, tenned the — : 

fellowship of St. George ; whidi was suppressed at the 
general dissolution. Several small housa have been 
built upon the old foundations of th^ diapely which yet 
retain the appearance of much strengft; and a stnaU 
arched stone doorway facing- the hig^ road, still remains, 
surmounted with a shield charged widi the cross of St» 
George. 

Near St George's close, and the river Foss, are ^^/jf 
the Castle mills which are of very ancient origin, as 
appears by an old document, staling that in the fourth 
year of the reign of Edward h the Templars had a 
mill near the castle of York, which afterwards belonged 
to the kings of England. During the reign c£ Edward 
IL, they were rented by lease for forty marks pw 
annum ; by which we may judge of their extent at that 
time ; and as the situation is exactly described in the 
register of Fountain's abbey, there is no doubt as to 
their identity. 

They were subsequently granted from the crown; and 
were given by Sir Thomas Hesketh, of Heslington, near 
York, for the maintenance of a hosqpital which he founded 
in that village. The deeds of the endowment are still 
amongst the records of this city. 

The Foss navigation company afterwards requiring 
the water which worked the machinery, agreed with the 
trustees of the said hospital to take the premises into 
their own hands, subject to an aimual payment of fifty 
pounds to the hospitaL 

Passing over Castlegate bridge, which is a neat but 
small erection, and leaving Fishergate postern* and 

* There was Miciently a small bond bridge, between the mill and 
Fishergate posteni, near the latter ; under which the rif er Foss had 
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W}OK in. Fisbergate bar on the left, the stranger viiU aoon Bime 
8r. An- at a field, termed Stoae Wall close, in which aneieDtljr 

i drew 'k 

; priory. stood a reUgiovs bouse, called St Andrew's priory. 

It was founded in 19Q2, by Hugh Murdac; who 
granted '^(o God and to the twelve canons of the 
order Seniprin|^iam, or St GKlbert, serving God, at 
St Andrew's, in Fishergate, Ebor. the church a€ the 
same place, with lands adjacent" This priory had also 
several other lands, rents, &c. granted to it at various 
times; but was surrendered the 28th of November, 
1538, by the prior and three monks, at which time its 
annual income, according to Dugdale, was £47. 14«. 3dL 
but Speed states it at £57. 5s. 9d. Leland also men- 
tions the priory of St Andrew, and says it stood exactly 
opposite to the nunnery of St Clement ; and hence a tra- 
dition long existed amongst the ignorant and superstitious, 
that there was a subterraneous passage from one to the 
other, although the river Ouse runs between ihem. No 
remains of the priory are now to be seen, not even so 
much as to mark the site of the ancient building. The 
site was granted in the thirty-seventh year of the reign 
of Henry VIII. to John Bellow, and John Broxholme. 
Pisherfl^ate. Fisheigate bar, already described, is on the left; and 
there formerly was a considerable street, out of this bar, 
to which it was indebted for the name of Fishergate. 
This ancient street, which had suflfered much at various 
times previously, was almost wholly destroyed, during 
the civil wars of Charles L; but several houses have 
since been built, which togethw still retain the originai 
appellation. 

a free current, when higher than asual, bat the bridge was washed 
down in 1746, and the road has since been altered, and the ground so 
much raised, as to render it unnecessary. The site of It is also 
entirely changed in appearance. 
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The following three dunchies, formerly stood in char 
Fishergate. 



St Andrew's church. This was a reetoty^ given to St An- 
the priory of Newburgh* by lord Mowbf ay. ehareh. 

T^ cburch of St Helen was also an ancient rectory, ^^ Helen* 

•^ church. 

in the patrcmage of tine prior and convent of St. Trinityy 
in York. It stood nearer Fulford than St Andrew's 
Priory 9 on the c^posite side of the road; and was united 
to the church of St Lawrence, in 1585. As, however, 
BO remains of the building are now to be seen, its site 
cannot be exactly: 



The church of All Saints, is said to have stood on the All Saints* 

church. 

same side as St Helen's, between lit and the walls of 
Hie city. This was a very . aneient rectory, given by- 
King William Ruius to the abbess and convent of 
Whitby, on condition that the monks there should pray 
for him and his heirs. 

Drake observes that he could not ascertain where 
All Saints' was erected. It is, however, evident that 
it was near the city, as the following ciri^umstanoe, 
which subsequently occurred, hm decided the subject 
beyond all doubt - 

The holding of the cattle fairs in Walmgate having Rattle mar- 

KC%» 

been found very inconvenient, it was resolved by the 
corporation, about the close of 1826, io provide better 
accommodation for the public. A piece of ground 
near Fishergate bar was accordingly bought of Mr. Al- 
derman Hearon for tfie purpose. It was the same 
which formerly was the site of the above church, and on 
opening the ground many relics of mortality were 
exposed.* 



* From informatioD obligingly communicated by W. Hargrove, 
Esq. 
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BOOK HI. The market is nearly a square, coveriag about fimr 
acres of ground. It is divided as follows :~-Od the 
south side there is a street the whole length of the 
ground, formed by forty-four pens, for fat cattle, each of 
which will hold fourteen head of stock, making aoeom- 
modation for a total of six hundred and sixteen fat csttle. 
The centre of the market consists of three streets, which 
will hold all the lean cattle Uiat are likely ever to be 
brou^t to York for sale. On the nefth aide is die 
sheep market, diirided into fifteen sections or ccdtusmi 
of pens, each section being capable of holding four hrni* 
dred and fifty sheep, thus fonaing acomnmodatian for 
six thousand seven hundred and fiffy sheep. The &ns 
about Michaelmas, however, being very numerously 
attended, the above accommodations are sometimes 
found deficient; and on these occasions temporary pens 
for sheep are erected near the ramparts of the adjoining 
bar walls, wUch will serve for four thousand more 
The east end of the fair is bounded by two small fields 
belonging to the corporation, and kept in reserve for the 
enlargement of the market, should occasion require. 
And at the west end is a spacious and handsome inn, 
built by the corporation for the accommodation of per- 
sons frequenting the York fairs* 

A table of rates or prices for stallage, ringag^, tolls, 
&c. taken at the fairs, is fixed in the market for public 
inspection. 

The completion of the ^o\e was announced to the 
corporation by the cattle fair committee, on the 17th of 
November, 1838. Their report stated, the expense of 
the land, the fitting up of the market, the building of 
the inn, &c. at eight thousand four hundred pounds. 
The fair ground or market^ and its products, were soon 
after let to a respectable tenant for three hundred and 
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ten poundfl per annum^ and the inn, with the two closes chap. 
of land, to another person for ninety pounds per '■— 



annum. 

In a field not (at from Fishergote bar, and in the 
▼icinity of the Liong close, as some workmen were 
digging, they discovered the stone foundations of a 
large building, resembling those of a church. 

Both within the foundations and also round the exte- 
rior of them, were at the same time dug up many human 
bones, skulls, whole skeletons, and eyeh stone coffins. 
The field was then the property of Mr. William Hut- 
diinson, who was sheriff of York in 1724, from whom 
it descended to his nephew and heir, Mr. Richard 
Hearon, who served the same office in 1778. He 
bequeathed it to his son, Mr. Alderman' Hearon, the 
present owner, who was lord mayor in 1815. Mr.' 
Hargrove was thus particular, as the field, hot having 
any name, can only be recognised, by the names of its 
owners.* 

Returning towards Walmgate bar, a road on the right The Re- 
leads to the village of Heslington, about half way to ^'^^^' 
which is the Retreat, an establishment belonging to the 
Society of Friends. 

The origin of this institution, for persons afflicted 
with disorders of the mind, among the society S( 
Friends,' or Quakers, was the unsatisfactory treatment 
and death of one of their persuasion, at an estldb- 
lishment for the insane, during the year 1791. In a 
conversation excited by this event, the subject of a 
distinct provision for their own society, was first sug- 
gested to Mr. William Tuke, who, firom that time, never 
lost sight of the object ; and his effi>rts, aided by several 

• Vol. H. p. M5. 
VOL. II. 2 U 
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BOOK III, individuals, proved sucoessfiiL It was at first designed 
solely for the members of the society of Friends, but 
has since been extended to others connected with theiB. 
To a proposal so novel, and fraught with difliculfties, 
considerable obgeotiKis at first arose, but a subacription 
being at length opened, they were gradually surmounted, 
and a fiind was formed for its establishment 

In 1794, nearly twenty acres of land were purchased for 
two thousand three hundred and twenty-five pounds; 
but it being afterwards thought too much, eight ^cren, 
situated at a considerable distance firom the proposed 
site of the building, were immediately disposed of, for 
the sum of nine hundred and sixty-ei^t pounds ; leaving 
about eleven acres, at the cost of one thousand three 
hundred and fifty-seven pounds ; and the building, which 
is of bricks, was accordingly commenced. It ia situated 
on an eminence, in the purest air, and commands an 
extensive and interesting view of the dty, and on the 
south a delightful prospect, as far as the eye can reach, 
over a country beautifully diversified with rural scenery, 
and highly adapted in itself to soothe the agitated 
fiselings, and to calm the disordered mind. 

Several additions have been made to the original plan; 
and the building now consists of a centre and four 
wings, with a suit of rooms called the Lodge, erected 
behind the principal fabric, for the accommodation of 
patients of the hi^er classes. The latter is admirably 
calculated for the purpose, with arched cellars^ and 
arched rooms, warm, cold, and shower battis, and every 
other convenience. It nearly faces the village of Hes- 
lington ; and in front has a veranda, supported by lig^ 
columns, resting on a gravel walk for the patients. From 
this walk extends a gentle declivity, of two or three 
acres, used as an airing ground. 
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This edifice, (hough distant from the main building, ^^.n^* 
18 connected with it by a long coTered gallery. 

In the main building and wings are two day rooms 
for males, and two for females, with each a separate 
court, to which the respective patients have a free 
access in the day-time. 

The land at the back of the premises, a view of which 
is commanded from the south front, is occufned 'for the 
agricultural purposes of the estabUshm^it; but is mostly 
laid down with grass. The garden in front, comprising 
about an acre of ground, neatly laid out with gravel 
walks, interspersed with flowers, shrubs, and trees, 
furnishes an abundance of fruit and vegetables; and 
afibrds an agreeable promenade, or healthful employ- 
ment for the convalescent patients. It is skirted with a 
plantation and hedge, which shdter the building from J 

the public road, and from the north winds. 

This exceUent institution embraces all classes of 
patients ; and the lowest sum paid, for board, washing, 
medical advice^ and all necessaries, except clothing, is 
four shillings each per week--^«ight shillings for the 
next class, and for others rising, according to circum* 
stances, to several guineas per week. 

Experience has induced the managers to attach great 
importance to the early removal of patients from their 
own families, and to their being timely placed under 
proper care. On this account such patients as would 
otherwise have to pay eight shfllings per week, provided 
they are sent within six months after the first appearance 
of the disorder, are maintained one year, if needfrd 
for fhem to continue so long, at four shillings per week ; 
and those who would pay four, are admitted gratis, for 
the same time. Far the greater part of such recent 
cases recover. 
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church. 



BOOK III. The general management is under the care of a 
committee, which reports all its proceedings quarteilj^ 
to a meeting of directors and subscribers ; and the one 
held at Midsummer, which is called a general meetk^ 
prints an annual report of the state of the institutioiL 
Admission is by application to the committee^ wbcH 
when requested, mostly send a proper person to conduct 
patients to the Retreat ViMitars, both male and finnale^ 
are appointed to inspect the institution.* 

Near Walmgate bar, was situated the church of St 
Michael ; an ancient rectory, appropriated to the prior 
and convent of Kirkham. On the 10th of October, 
1365, it was united by John, archbishop of York, to the 
adjoining church and parish of St Lawrence, the yicars 
paying to the prior and convent of Kirkham, out of the 
tithes, the annual sum of ISt. 4d. The building has 
long been entirely removed. 

The street beyond Walmgate bar, is the direct road 
to Hull, Bridlington, &c. and anciently bore the Roman 
name of Watlingate. Here it is supposed that the 
Roman roads commenced, which led to the Hum- 
ber, and to some of the ports on the German ocean. 
This street is spacious, and was paved with a broad 
causeway, in 1730, by John Stainforth, Esq., then lord 
mayor; a small stone pillar, at the extremity of the 
street, yet remains, with a mutilated inscription ex- 
pressive of the event 

On the right, about half way down the street, is the 
church and church*yard of St Lawrence, almost con« 
cealed by trees. This place of worship was anciently a 
rectory, and was one of the great farms of the deai 



Roman 
road. 



Chnrch of 
St. Law- 
rence. 



• For ftirther particulars of this excellent institution vide Tuke*s 
Description of the Retreat. 
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and chapter of York, but it is now a peculiar vicarage ^^^^ 



valued in the liber regis at £5. lOs. Od. and is united to 
the perpetual curacy of St. John. They are valued 
together in the parliamentary return of 1810^ at seventy 
pounds per annum. The dean and. chapter of York are 
the patrons. A chantry was founded here in 1346> by 
Nicholas Wartyr; and in 1585^ Edwin Sandys^ arch* 
bishop^ with the mayor and corporation^ united to this 
church those of St. Helen and All Saints in Fishergate. 
It was nearly destroyed during the last siege of York; 
and laid in ruins till 1669; when the building was 
repaired. 

St Lawrence's church consists of a nave^ chancel^ and Exterior, 
small tower at the west end, not comprehended in the 
plan. The latter consists of 'three stories; in the west 
front of the lower is a window with a depressed arched 
head, the second has a single light, which is repeated in 
the north and south sides, and the last story is marked 
by a string course ; in it is a square-headed window of 
two lights, trefoil heads, and a weather moulding, finish- 
ing in grotesque masks. The latter window is repeated 
in all the fronts, and is. filled with weather boarding ; 
the whole is finished with a very handsome pierced 
battlement, with crocketted pinnacles at the angles. 
In the portions of the nave unoccupied by the tower are 
two square windows, one above another. The south side 
of the nave has two windows, and a small circular arched 
doorway ; the latter is westward, and has a double plain 
moulding, the outer resting on a circular column with a 
neat capital. The next window is pointed, of two lights, 
cinquefoil heads ; and the last window is square headed, 
also of two lights with trefoil heads. The chancel has 
two pointed windows of two lights, trefoil heads, and a 
quatrefoil in the sweep of the arch. All ihe masonry of 
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BOOK III. Ais side of the diurch is modern. The east end has a 
pointed window of three lights with trefoil heads^ and 
three quatrefoils in the sweep of the arch. The north 
side of the chancel is similar to the south, and the nave 
has two windows with slightly arched heads ; each are of 
two lights, with trefoil heads. At the western extremity 
of this portion of the church is a very handsome Norman 
doorway. It is drcular headed of four mouldings, tfie 
interior one is plain, the rest are of a scroll or flower 
pattern. The two outer mouldings rest on columns ; on 
the capital of one is sculptured a sa^ttarius, and on 
the opposite one, the holy Lamb opposed by a dragon. 
The whole is in fine preserration. 

Interior. The interior is plain but neat About ten years ago 
ilie nave on each side was rebuilt and increased several 
feet. At the west end is a small gallery sustained on 
two Tuscan pillars. The pulpit is octagonal and on the 
north side of the church. The tower is open to the 
church by a low pointed arch; in it is a solitary belL 
Beneatii the tower is die font, an octagonal basin, with 
bosses of heads, leafage, and grotesque figures, some 
of which are indecent; this basin stands on a pedestal 
of the same form, llie arch between the nave and die 
chancel is pointed. The ceilings of both the nave and 
the chancel are flat; the latter conceals part of the 
tracery of the east window, in which are die family 
arms of Hesketh — arg* on a bend sah. three garbs or ; 
crest, a garb, or^ banded ar.*^widi this motto ; ** C'est 

LA BBVL VBRTVB QVI DONNB LA NOBLESSE**'' Near 

the communion table are several neat marble tablets 
against the wall, inscribed to the memory of diflferent 
branches of the Yarburgh family, of HesUngton, a 

* 'Tis virtue only which confers nobility. 
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neighbouring village^ who have a vault in this place of chap. 

worship. On a white stone near the altar^ is the ^ 

following inscription : 

^* Here lyeth the body of Walter Bethel, fourth son of Sir Walter^ 
Bethel, ofAlne, knt. and Mary the danghter of Sir Henry 81iDgsby,or 
Bed house, who died the first of November^ 1666, aged 70.** 

Drake observes that when he wrote^ there were some 
very large stones of the grit kind> in the walls of the 
church ; and that also, at the comer of the steeple, was 
a representation of St Lawrence on a gridiron, rudely 
cut. He likewise adds : '' But what is most remarkable, 
are two antique statues, which lie on the church-yard 
wall, to the street, in priests' habits, but whether 
christian or pagan, is a doubt*'' Against the north 
wall of the church, is fixed a large grit stone, supposed 
by some historians to have been a Roman altar, though 
without any inscription, but more probably a portion of 
a cross of memorial. 

In die wall on which are the effigies above mentioned, 
and just below them, is a figure undoubtedly Roman. 
A stone coffin also serves the purpose of a trough to a 
pump, in front of the church-yard. 

Dodsworth's school stands not far from the church, ^ods- 
and is under the inspection of four trustees ; it is a school, 
small brick building erected in 1798 

It was endowed by John Dodsworth, Esq. of the 
parish of St John, Micklegate, in 1798, with two 
hundred pounds in the five per cent bank annuities, 
for teaching twenty poor boys to read and ¥rrite; to 
be chosen by a vestry meeting, out of the following 



* They have OTidently been a portion of a series of effigies which 
once adorned St. Mary's abbey. 
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POOR III' parishes — St Lawrence with St Nicholas^ fire btqfi; 

St Peter4e-Willow8> fiv«; St Margaret, five; St 

Dennis^ five. 
St. Kd- A little further towards Heslington^ and on the 

wftrd's 

church. opposite side of the street, formerly stood the church of 
St Edward, which was a rectory under the archbishc^iB 
of York; and thus continued till 1585; when it was 
united to St Nicholas. No vestige now remains of this 
ancient structure. 
Hospiul In mentioning the hospital and church of St Nicholas, 

of St. it is requisite to be minute. In ancient writings they are 

Nicholas. |,j|^ggQ(| together as one religious, house, and thus are 
termed the priory of St. Nicholas. This establishment 
was under the patronage of the kings of England, being 
of the royal foundation. In the Mpnasticon it is men- 
tioned, that William de Grenefeld, lord high chancellor 
of England, in a royal visitation, July 4, 1303, ordained 
certain orders and statutes, for the governance of the 
priory of St Nicholas, which then consisted of a warden 
and a select numbei: of brothers and sisters; and Sir 
Thomas Widdrington remarks, that in the third year of 
the reign of Edward I., an acquisition of a carucate of 
land was granted to them by Maud, the empress, upon 
condition that the brethren of the said priory or hospital 
should find all lepers, who might visit them in the vigils 
of the apostles Peter and Paul, with a certain portion 
of victuals. It was valued, at the suppression, at 
£29. Is. M. 

The church however remained parochial, being an 
ancient rectory, with Grimstone, &c. in its district, till 
the siege of York, in 1644, when it fell a sacrifice to 
the ravages of war. Tradition informs us that the 
soldiers seized the bells, intending to cast them into 
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cannon; but being rescued from them by Lord Fairfax^ CH a p. 



they were^ in 1653, placed in St John's church, near 
Ouse bridge* - 

Tlie curious and much admired old porch, in front 
of St Margaret's churchy Walmgate, it has already 
been observed, was brought from this building; and 
the other parts of the ruins were sucoessiTely removed, 
to repair the roads, &c. till in time the whole com* 
pletely disappeared. In removing the last remnants of 
rubbish, in 1736, a white grave stone was found, on 
which is the following inscription : 

^HaU yro anima §tiiannt nUtsit tsrotis i$tiu»1^9^9li$ nui 
otitt xk. W stfSite fttlii ft. Bsit JIICCCCCWtXXH. tufrnt 
tmma yropttlitar Bens, ftnmi. 

Another grave stone also was found here, but having 
been removed into the garden of the County hospital, 
where it yet remains, that sepulchral relic will be 
noticed hereafter. 

Leaving ttds part of the suburbs, the stranger may 
pass down a' lane nearly opposite, or return through 
Walmgate-bar, St Saviourgate, and Peaseholme green, 
to a few houses near Layrethorpe postern, now Layer- Layer- 
thorpe postern ; formerly called the village of Layre- 
thorpe. 

This ancient entrance to the forest of Galtres bears 
in its name some allusion to circumstances connected 
with a forest ; Xesr, or Layre^ being, in old English, a 
hunting term for a place where the beasts of the chase 
usually retired to, for repose, after feeding. 

Layerthorpe formerly had its pariah church, called the 
church of St Mary, but no part of it is now to be seen, 
thb rectory having, in the twenty-eighth year of the 
reign of Elisabeth, been united to St Cuthbert, within 
the postern, and the building consequently fell to decay. 

VOL. IT. 2 X 
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BOOK III An ancient record in Mr. Hargrove's possession states, 
that ** a maison Dieu was founded in White Friar^s laae, 
Layrethorpe, temp. Edward IV. ;" whence it is nafiml 
to infer^ that there must anciently have been a mooss- 
tery of White Friars also^ from which the name hss 
arisen ; but on this subject we can only oonjectufe, as 
there are no remains of either buildings and even the 
name itself is now no longer retained. 

The villages of Heworth and Stockton lie beyond 
Heworth*moor^ on the edge of which Layerffaorpe is 
situate. 

A flight of steps from Layerthorpe bridge leads to 
a piece of ground which runs along the river Foss to 
Monk bridge. It has partly been converted into gar- 

Jewbury. dens» but still retains the name of Jewbury. Whether 
this word implies a burgh or district^ formerly inhabited 
by the Jews, or has arisen from this place having been 
used by that people for the burial of their dead^ has 
long been a subject of doubt The latter seems higjily 
probable, as we are informed by Hoveden that Henry IL, 
in 1177, granted to the Jews the privilege of having 
a burial-place without the walls of every city m 
England; prior to which time they were obliged to 
convey their dead to London for interment 

Monkgate. Monkgate is an open, airy, and well-built street ex- 
tending nearly from the bar to the bridge, on each side 
of the road from Malton, Scarborough, &c. The land 
and houses on the north side are leased from the dean 
and chapter, being part of what is denominated ** De 
terra Ulphi." It is very remarkable that as some work- 
men were digging several years ago, on that side of the 
street, they discovered, at nearly eight feet below the 
present surface, an old stone causeway. This su{^lies 
anollier instance to the many already recorded of the 
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wonderftil alterations which have taxen place in and chap. 



near York through successive ages, and furnishes an 
additional reason to suppose, that in this neighbourhood 
the foundations of many desolated mansions lie buried 
beneath their ruins.* 

On the north side of this street is the church of St. Church of 
Maurice. In ancient writings this church is said to rice. 
stand in Monkgate and Newbiggin, and it belonged to 
the two prebends of Fridaythorpe and Fenton, till arch- 
bishop Walter de Grey united the medieties into one 
rectory. It was afterwards annexed to the church of 
St. Trinity, in Gotheramgate, agreeably to the statute. 
It is a peculiar curacy, and divine service is still per* 
formed here. 

The exterior appearance of this church is quite Exterior. 
antique, and the church-yard is considerably raised 
above the street. It consists of a nave, chancel, and 
south aisle. In the west end, which rises to an apex, is 
a double circular window, divided by a small column, 
and on the ridge of the roof a small turret of wood 
containing two bells. The west end of the south aisle 
has a square window of four lights. The south side has 
a large brick porch, and within it a pointed doorway, 
the weather moulding resting on two heads. In the 
remainder of- the nave is a square window of two lights, 
cinquefoil heads, and under it, in the wall, are two 
sepulchral slabs, with foliated crosses on them. The 
south side of the chancel has a square window of two 
lights, cinquefoil heads. In the east end of the chancel 
aisle is a pointed window of three lights, cinquefoil 
heads, and perpendicular tracery in the sweep of the 
arch, and on the apex of the roof is a neat cross. In 

• Hargrove, toI, ii. p. A50. 
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•OOK ni« the same end of the dumeel is a pomftted window, rattfto' 
more acute than the last mentioned ; it is divided into 
three lights, with trefoil heads, and three quatrefijfls in 
the sweep ef the arch. The north side of the r^»nmt4 
is blank, and that of the nave has only two square win- 
dows of three lights, with plain heads, apparently <^ 
modem workmanship. 

The interior of the church is neatly fitted up; the 
body is divided from the aisle by two large pointed 
arches and one smaller at the east end, all resting on 
octangulw columns, without bases or capitals. The 
roofs of the navea nd chancel have cross beams, and are 
whitewashed. The pews at the west end have a curious 
appearance, rising gradually to the ceiling. The pulpit 
is octagonal, with a small sounding board, and is 
situated on the north side of the church. The foot 
is a small modem vase. The monuments are rather 
numerous. In tlie chancel are handsome tablets to 
G. Lutton, Esq. died November 10, 1838, aged fifty- 
three ; and John Clapham, Esq. died April 26, 1765, 
fifty-twa 

Nearly opposite to this church is a street now called 
Barker hill, but anciently termed Harlot hill; and 
Drake observes, that " probably it had not its name for 
nothing. Love lane being contiguous to it'* 

Tradition informs us, that at the comer of Barker 
hill, facing Monkgate, a monastery of Crouched Friara 
formerly stood, from which the street derived its name, 
and the lower part of a house now standing there is of 
massy stones, like the remains of a building of that 
kind. The probability of the trath of this tradition la 
also strengthened by Dr. Tanner baring mentioned, in 
his Notitia Monastica, that a hospital stood ** in Mark- 
yate, in suburb. Ebor.;" and in another part of the same 
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work> that there was a monastery of Crouched Friars at c H a t». 
York, though he has not attempted to describe its — 



situation. They began to settle in this city in the 
beginning of the reign of Edward II., but were dis- 
countenanced by the archbishop. They had given 
them, by Thomas Lord Wake, in the twenty*first year of 
the reign of Edward III. one toft and ten acres of land 
on the moor of Blakeshame, in Famdale, for building 
an oratory and habitation. 

A little furthiw down Monkgate, on the same side as Manebes- 
the church, is a brick building, called the Manchester 
College. This institution was originally established at 
Warrington, in Lancashire, whence it was removed to 
Manchester, in 1786, and thence to York, September 
1, 1803. Here it was placed under the direction of 
the Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, who is now the theo* 
logical tutor. The students are lodged and boarded in 
a range of buildings that stand rather backward from 
the street, with a small court in front, which is entered 
by folding doors. Mr. WeUbeloved resides on the 
opposite side of the street, but the other tutors dwell in 
the college with the students. 

The establishment is designed principally for the 
education of young men for the ministry, but lay- 
students are admitted at about one hundred guineas per 
annum, which sum, according to a late report of the 
i|i8titutioii, defrays the board and lodging, and every 
other expense connected with a residence in the college. 
Divinity-students on the foundation have every expense 
of board and education defrayed. The course for the 
latter occupies five, and that for lay-students three years. 
Every subscriber of two guineas per annum or upwards, 
is a trustee ; and every benefactor of twenty guineas or 
more, is a trustee for life. 
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P^OK iil> Not far from die college^ on the opposite side of the 
County street, is a large brick building, with stone quoins and 
®»P>^' dressings, called the County Hospital. In 1740, Ladj 
Hastings bequeathed a legacy of five hundred pounds, 
for the relief of the diseased poor in the county of York, 
and the fund thus commenced being considerably aug- 
mented by additional contributions, the present public 
edifice was soon after erected, for the purpose of carry- 
ing the charitable design into eflfect 

In front of the building is a small court, formed by a 
row of iron palisades, with three gateways and stone 
pillars. Over the principal entrance is inscribed *' The 
County Hospital.'* 

The front entrance is into a spacious hall, seated 
round, the walls of which are hung with tables of do- 
nations. Over the fire-place is a large oil-painting, 
intended to represent Esculapius rescuing a female from 
death. This hall is likewise used as a chapel, in which 
the chaplain reads prayers twice a week. 

. On the lefk of the entraAce is the physicians' room, 
containing a medical library, established in 1810, and 
regularly enriched by the best medical publications of 
the day. Near this apartment are the medicine room of 
the house surgeon, and the visiting surgeons' room, in the 
latter of which, as in the physicians* room, the patients 
are examined in rotation. 

The second floor comprises the surgeons' ward, and 
consists of one division for male and another for female 
patients, each having a spacious room, containing several 
beds, with a nurse's lodging-room, warm-bath room, 
and other conveniences adjoining. The bedsteads are 
all of iron, and the rooms remarkably clean and weU 
ventilated. 

The third floor is the medical ward, and comprises 
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one large apartment, with several beds for men, the ohap» 

nurse's room, a smaller room or ward for particular 

cases, and similar accommodations in each respect for 
females, but the number of the latter being-small, these 
apartments are now chiefly 4eToted to male patients. 
On this floor also is the operation room, which is well 
lighted, and the matron's lodging-room. 

In the yard behind the hospital are the domestic, 
offices. The dissecting room is a separate erection, in 
which the bodies of the felons who are executed after 
each assizes are dissected, thus supplying subjects for 
lectures on anatomy ; the two first of which are public, 
but afterwards students only are admitted. 

A convenient garden is beyond, in which a brick 
building has lately been erected, comprising two fever 
wards, for patients who cannot safely be admitted into 
the hospital. In the wall at the end of the garden, is a 
large grave stone, on the centre of which a priest is 
delineated in 'his vestment, with the chalice, and round 
it is inscribed, in Anglo-Saxon characters, " icy gist 

Sm RICHARD DE GRIMSTON IADY3 DE STILYNQFI.ETE PAR- 
SON DIEU lAJl FAIT MERCY ET PARDON. AMEN." It may 

thus be translated : " Here lies Sir Richard de Grim- 
ston, formerly of Stillingfleet, parson : God grant him 
mefcy and pardon. Amen." This stone, wliich is now 
greatly mutilated, was brought many years ago from the 
priory of St. Nicholas, near Walmgate bar. 

On the same side of the street as the county hospital, Agar*8 
but a little further down, is a small alms-house called ^ 
Agar's Hospital. This charity was founded by Mr. 
Alderman Agar, as noticed in the account of the church 
of St Maurice. The building consists of six small 
tenements, each occupied by an aged widow ; and there 
is a yard behind, with requisite conveniences. 
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■»0K III. Nearly opposite to tliis hospital is tfie Grey Coat 

OreycMt Qirls* SdiooL This school being supported by die 

whool. Mme fonds, and under the same rules and regulatiofis as 

HM of the Mue coat boys, taught in St Anfliony^s IbB, 

we refer the reader to Hm notice of that establisl immL 

Respecting the present school it appears that the grey 

I coat girk had their first building in Marygate, till 1784, 

when tfie edifice being thought unfit for the purpose^ a 
piece of ground in Monkgate, extending from the street 
up to the groves, was purchased, and a school-hoose 
erected there for them. The buiMing, ifdiich is of 
I, brick, is partly hid from the street by a high wall, 

through which folding doors open into a spacious area 
or court in front 

On die east side of Monk bridge fonnerty stood the 
Spittal, or Hospital of St Loy, an alma-hoase, for the 
entertainment of poor strangers or pilgrims, previous 
to the -reformation, bttt no Testiges of die building aie 
now to be seen. 
Gai works. The York gas works are situated near Monk bridge, 
and are constructed with great ingenuity, on an extensbe 
scale. It is the property of a company, incorporated by 
an act of George IV. dated the 30th of May, 1823, and 
entitled, '^ An Act for lighting with gas the city of York, 
and the suburbs and vicinity thereof." The streets of 
York wete first lighted with gas March 22, ISai.* 

The act provides that the capital stock shall not ex* 
ceed sixteen thousand pounds ; but it also gives a dis- 
cretionary power to borrow, if required, any additional 
sum, not exceeding four thousand pounds. The capital 
to be raised by shares of twenty-five pounds each ; and 



* From Information obligingly communicated by W. Hargrove, 
Esq. 
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the act fiirtber proTides, <' That no person or peraoAs» c h ^f. 
or bodies odrporate or politic, ahall be a aubeeriber or 



sobacribers for a lass sum than twenty-five pounds ster- 
Hngy nor hcAA more than thirty shares, unless the enceas 
shall deTolve to him, hfrr, or them, by marriajge or 
death ; and all shares in the siedd undertaking, and in 
the net profits and advantages thereof, shall be deemed 
personal eitate, aind not of the nature of roal pfroperty, 
and shall be transnnssibib aooordin^y/' The whole is 
under die direction of a eommittee of management, con- 
sisttng of fifteen proprietors, to be app<Hnted ia July 
annually; and the act requires that the company shall 
lig^t the city better and cheaper with gi» than could be 
done with oiL 

The village and moor of Hewortfa lie beyond the 
bridge, as already noticed; and towards the northj 
forming a boundary of die lands of Ulphus, is a lane 
which was anciently termed Qoyse-lane. Near it are 
several fields formerly called Pay ilely Crofts, though in 
modem times corrupted to the Groves. From a per- 
ambulation, made in ttie twenty-eighth year of the reign 
of Edward I., it appears diat the forest of Graltres 
reached up to the walls on this side of the eity, and 
henoe it is prbbaUe that tbb groimd reoeived its appel- 
lation fh>m some person of the name of Paynely liaring 
first enclosed tfiose crofts firom die forest This piece 
of ground Hes oommon to the freemen of York, as do 
many hondred acres more round the city^ firom Michael- 
mas to Lady-day. 

Near Eaisley bridge^ on the Foss, formerly stood the 
mills of the abbot of St Mary's abbey, but they have 
long since ^disappeared, and are nearly forgotten. 

On the north side of the Groves is a piece of ground Hone Mr. 
known by the name of the Horse Fair ; so called firom its 
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">' being the place where many of the York fairs are held. 
It is remarkable that on those public occasions booffas 
are here erected fQr the purfXMWs of trade, as it is said 
was done 'when the abbot of St Mary's abbey held his 
fair without the north gate of the city. 

The ground now designated the horse fair was once 
the site of a religious house called St Mary Magdalene's 
Hospital. It was founded here in 1314, by Robert 
Pykering^ dean of York, as an hospital for a master and 
brethren. It was valued in the twenty-sixth year of tibe 
reign of Henry VIII. at thirty^seven pounds per aniiiim 
in the whole, and at £11. 6^. Sd. dear. Its lands were 
granted, by Philip and Mary, to the establishment and 
maintenance of a grammar school, which is now held 
in the desecrated church of St Andrew, in St Andrew- 
gate. Besides the great hospital of Bootfaam, here was 
another, dedicated also to St* Mary, and founded by 
John Gyseburgh, precentor of York, for two chaplains, 
before the year 1481. This was valued in the twenty* 
sixth year of the reign of Henry VIII. at £9.6s.8tL 
per annum. -- 

Near the above anciently stood the Church of St 
Giles ; it was of small value, and, with all its members, 
was united to the church of St 01ave,'in the twenty* 
eighth year of the reign of EUsabeth. Drake does not 
state where it stood, nor do the inhabitants of die street 
know, but by an ancient manuscript the writer is in* 
formed that its site was near the middle of the sireety 
on the north-west side. 

At die end of Oillygate, next to the horse fair, an- 
ciently stood the Spittal, or Hospital of St. Anthony, a 
religious house, founded about 1440, by Sir Jdm Lang- 
ton, lord mayor of York ; but the fraternity having long 
been dissolved, and the building removed, its history is 
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now little knofnu A large and Tery curious mutilated chap, 

XI I i 

piece of Bculpture was taken out of the wall of a field '— 



{ 



near the site of this old hospital^ about twelve years ago. 
This relic * is supposed to represent the ceremonials q{ 
a religious sacrifice or tow. The altar is perfect 
The flowing drapery of the figure near it indicates the 
priest The large animal, which a man is leading out 
of the stable, looks less like ah ox than a horse: on the 
former supposition it is the victim—on the latter the 
man may be considered as entering on a journey, while 
the priest is making a vow for his safety and success. 
In either case it is of Roman origin, and of high an- 
tiquity. 

Bootham is a wide, open, and airy street, beyond the Bootbam. 
north gate of the oify, communicating with the village 
of Clifton, and m the vicinity of the ruins of St, Mary '| 
abbey. The Romans having interred their dead out of 
this bar, as ako without Micklegate bar, induced Dean 1 

Oale to suppose the name was derived from the British 
word boeth, to bum ; but other writers have given a 
very different derivation of it The abbot of St Mary's, 
held a fair in free burgage, out of this bar, on which 
occasion a hamlet of booths was regularly erected ; and 
henee the word Bootham. This fair was the cause of 
many serious disputes between the abbots and citizens, 

till Archbishop Thoresby interfered to reconcile the i 

parties ; and January 16, 1353, effected an agreement 
respecting the bounds of eadi jurisdiction. 

Drake remarks that Bootham was '^ the king's street, 
and extended from Bootham bar to a wooden gate, at 
the farther end of it, which anciently was called 
Galmhawlith; where the officers of the city used to 

* Engraved in Hargr ore's Hiit. of York, to), ii. p. 074. 
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BOOK lit. stand, to take and reoeife the toll and cnatoma." Tlie 



dean and chapter claim juriadielioii .on the i^orth aide €f 
Bootham, as part of the terriftoiiea^ " De teira Ulphi/ 
but on the aoulh side, from the abbey^-^^ to St Mai^f 
tower, the honses are in the county, being built lAat 
ttie ditch of the aAibey wall formeriy waa. 

On the left, just out of Bootham bar, and within the 
walls of St Mary's abbey, is the kia^s manor, an ancient 
royal palace of the kings of Bn^^and, wbick will be 
noticed more pahaeuiady kereaftsr. 

i Marygmts. Marygate, which is in the north riding, was anciently 

called Earlesburg^, and the present name clearly 

[ implies that the street leads to the site of the abbey 

^ of St Mary. It runs irom Bootham, past the old 

gateway ci the abbey, to the river, and is a loiig, 

f but narrow; dirty street In this street is St 01ave*s 

diurch, arid the York woikhouse. The former being 
in the north riding will be notioed hereafter ; llie 
latter is a mean bnilding al brick, eooverted to. its 
present use about sixty years ago. 
oidM«ldi> On the east side of Bootham is .&e Old Maids' 
^^^^'' hospital, founded in 1725, by Mrs. Mary Wandealbrd, 
who by will devisod certain lands and sums of money, 
to the ''archbishop of York, fer the time hmg/" 
and to four other trustees specified by name, in trast, 
for the ''purdiase of a convement habitntion" fod 
endowment of a '' Religious house,, or Ph>testant retire- 
ment,^ for ten poor maiden '' gentlewomen*'' 

From the description of Mrs. Wandeaford in the 
will,* it appears she resided in York, and that she 
herself had never been married This circumstance 
might very possibly direct her benevolent viewa to 



* Printed «t length in Hsrsro?e*s Hltt. vol. li. p. COt 
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making a provision for flioae in a similar state of chap. 
celibacy; as it mi^t also^ induce her to impose such — 



yet perfectly consistent terms of continuing to 
eiQoy the bounty. 

Lord Castlecomer^ the heir at law to the foundress 
of this alms house, being a minor at the time of her 
dea^ the duke of Newcastle, his guardian, opposed 
the will; but it was ultimately confirmed in 1739^ by 
a decree in cbanoery» with this limitation, that no 
mimarried woman ahould be elected, who had not 
passed her fiftieth year. Immediately on this decision, 
a piece of ground, eontaining about an acre, was 
purchased, and the present neat brick building was 
soon erected; and was opened for the reception of 
inmates; at the commencement of 1743. 

The hoqiital stands a short distance from the street, 
and in front of it is a grass plot, bounded by a brick 
walL The building is two stories high ; of red brick, 
with a pediment in the centre and a vacant niche, probably 
intended for a statue of the foundress. Every inmate 
has two rooms, one below, and another on the second 
floor, each opening iuto a spacious gallery. There is 
l&ewise a steward's room, for the transaction of 
business, but not now usedfor that purpose, and also a 
chapeL Hie latter is a small room on the ground floor, 
neatly fitted lap for the occasion ; and against one of the 
walk is hung an o3 painting likeness of the foundress, 
taken when she was young. On the opposite wall, is 
the plan of ttie estate, at Bronqfyton on Swale, in the 
north riding, devised by the foundress to this hospital ; 
also a table of statutes and ordinances for the govern- 
ment of the institution; and a taUe of benefiustions 
since the foundation of the hospital; from which it 
appears^ that sums amouqting to £1069. 18s. have been 
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ROOK III. given to this hospital, in «ddhioD to its firaft eadawmenl^ 
""~"*"' which was very extensive. Beyond the Old Maids' 
hospital, and about a quarter of a mile frooi the high 
road, is the York Ljunatic Asylum. 
Lnnatic Several benevolent individuals, from a desire to 

asylum. alleviate, as far as possible, the dreadful calamity of 
mental derangement, particulaily where it waa acoom- 
panied by poverty, published an advertisement ex* 
pressive of their sentiments; in ooosequence of which 
a county meeting was held at the castle of York^ on the 
27th of August, 1772. 

Archbishop Drummond, was called to the chair ; and 
after introducing the subject, his grace proposed that a 
subscription should be commenced, for the erection of an 
asylum, expressly for pauper lunatics, or such as be- 
longed to Indigent families. The pn^ect was approved, 
two thousand five hundred pounds were quickly sub- 
scribed, and a committee was formed who purchased 
land out of Bootham bar, of William Meek, £sq.^ for 
the purpose. 

A plan was soon afterwards prepared by Mr. 
Alderman Carr, for a building calculated to contain 
fifty*four patients. Further contributions were urged, 
under the sole plea of forming a fimd for the relief 
of the poor; and it was then announeed that neither 
the physician nor surgeon should receive any. fee or 
reward, so long as indigent patients were solely ad- 
mitted. The building being nearly completed, apart** 
ments were op^ied for ten patients, at eight shillings 
per week, on the 20th of September, 1777. Dr. 
Hunter, who had been very active in forwarding the 
benevolent design, was appointed physician, and ac- 
cepted the office. 

The funds of the asylum proved inadequate to tlie 
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immenae expenditure occasioned by the erection, &c. ; chap. 
it waa therefore determined, in August 1784, that a ■ 

limited number of opulent patients should be admitted 
for the benefit of the institution. « 

This measure made an opening for the physician to 
claim the privilege of receiving fees for attendance ; and 
only two years thus passed over, before he requestekl 
from the governors, in lieu of fees, by way of experiment, 
the annual salary of two hundred pounds ; a proposal 
which, though aUowed for one year, was aboUshed in 
August 1778. Dr. Burgh, the Rev. Mr. Mason the 
celebrated poet, Mn Withers, and some others, ob* 
serving that the influence of the physician was alarm- 
ingly great over &e governors, strenuously opposed 
die growing evil of a system of increasing accommodation 
for opulent patients ; from a conviction that the benefit 
arising from them, was rendered more profitable to the 
physician than to the institution. 

It was a professed object with the founders of the 
asylum, to lessen the number of private mad-houses ; 
but, notwithstanding this, Dr. Hunter opened one of that 
description for persons of opulence ; and though visitors 
were appointed at the asylum, from 1782, of which the 
doctor, however, generally contrived to be one, yet in 
1794 they were discontinued; and .die miserable inmates 
of the house were, in a great measure, left wholly at the 
disposal of their merciless keepers. 
'The number of patients, however, increased so much, 
that, in 1795, an extensive wing was added to the original 
erecti<»^ ; and two years afterwards, the offices of steward 
and apothecary, previously disdiarged by one peraon> 
were conferred, the former on Mr. Surr, and the latter 
ion Mr. Atkinson. In 1804, Dr. Hunter, with the appro- 
bation of die governors, introduced Dn Bent to the 
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BOOK III, asylttin, in order to initiate him into Us mode of 

and to prepare him as his suoccfssor. A few years aJlep- 
wardsj Dn Hunter paid the common debl of natme^ 
and in July, 1809, Dr. Best was elected his wMtccemman 

The newly appointed physician trod in the steps of 
his predecessor, till he appeared to have become eon- 
pletely lord and master; spuming, with indignaliaii, 
the intrusion of inquiry, and treatmg with disdain the 
remonstrances of the real friends of humanity. 

Whilst running in the full career of this imprudent 
procedure, Mr. S. Tuke published, in 1813, his accomit 
of the Retreat already mentioned; a passage in which^ 
recommending a n^ore mild method of treatment for the 
insane than had been generally adopted, was made the 
subject of a letter from Dr. Best in one of the^ Yotk 
newspaper's. This proved the commencement oi a 
public controversy, which terminated fataDy to the 
physician, though beneficially to the institution. 

Whilst an investigation into abuses was in progress, 
and whilst public attention was thus excited towards the 
institution, late on the evening of December 28, 1813, 
the wing of the asylum was discovered to be on fire. 
This dreadful calamity inn still more aflecting, from the 
circumstance of many of the patients being loeked up in 
their rooms, and from the principal p^t of the servants 
being from home. That part of the building wis 
entirely destroyed ; and, shocking to relate, four pati* 
ents perished' in the conflagration* An investigation 
ensued, as to the cause of the fire, but no crimipally 
was fixed on any one ; and the premises being iaimred 
in the County Fire-d&ce, ihe sum of £2392. 4«. SUL Was 
paid to the governors by its agent 

An increase of governors, and further investigation 
immediately ensued, and led to the exposure of most 
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Aameful and even criminal abuses, to enumerate which chap 

would swell this account far beyond its reasonable '— 

limits. This search ultimately ended m the dismissal 
of all the servants^ the resignation of the physician, 
and the complete renovation of the whole system. 

From the high road is a spacious grarelled walk, 
which extends near a quarter of a mile between si 
double row of lime trees to the asylum. The buflding 
is of red bripk, and is a handsome structure, one 
hundred and thirty-two feet long, fifty-two feet in 
depth, and three stories high. The ascent to it is lyy 
five stone steps ; the lowest story is a rustic, from which 
four stone columns are carried up to the entablature, 
which is finished by a pediment The ends of the 
front are finished as pavilions, and have a projection 
equal to the central columns. On the top of the 
building, is an elegant cylindrical bell tower, sur- 
rounded with small columns, and surmounted with a 
cupola and vane. 

This front building, which is the only part now seen 
from the road since some late improvements, has been 
occupied by male patients ; and is capable of accommo- 
dating seventy in number, having five courts adjoining 
it. llie ground floor, however, which comprises six 
day rooms for the patients, with access to each court, 
also contains a committee room, round which are placed 
tables of benefactions. 

.A broad and handsome staircase leads from the 
ground floor to the two upper stories; the first of 
which contains two sitting rooms, and several bed- 
rooms, ranged on each side of a long gallery. The 
other story is constructed in the same way, and com- 
prises lodging rooms only. 

Behind the fi'ont building, is a small octagon erection, 
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BOOK f II. containing the kitchen and a sitting room for ten feniak% 
with a court adjoining, and lodging rooms over diose two 
apartments. . This octagon building connects, by a pas- 
sage, the front part already described with a moden 
erection, for female patients only, which was built at a 
great expense, and opened in 1817. It is two stories 
high, calculated to accommodate forty patients^ widi 
their necessary attendants, and is provided with few 
spacious courts, or airing grounds behind. Every roon 
in this new building, is arched, and completely frv 
proof. On the ground floor are twenty lodging rooms, 
with the matron's room in the centre, and two sitting 
rooms adjoining. The upper story comprises twenty 
lodging rooms for patients and three sitting rooms, 
with two open balconies, secured in front by strong 
reticulated wire-work. 

There is also a bath room on the premises^ wfaexe 
cold and tepid baths are occasionally prepared.' Sev^^ 
other out-offices for domestic purposes mig^t also be 
enumerated, which with the main building cover three 
acres of land ; in addition to which there are two 
acres chiefly occupied as garden ground. 

Ingram*! A little farther down Bootham, and on the opposite 
side of the way to the asylum, is a range of low 
buildings, called Ingram's Hospital, the ceritre one 
of which is raised, like a square tower, with chimnies 
at the angles like turrets. It was founded in 1640, 
by Sir Arttrar Ingram, knight, then of the city of 
York ; and Drake says, that *^ by his will, thus made, 
whereof his son Sir Arthur was sole executor, he 
appointed lands of the yearly value of fifty pounds, to 

m 

be ensured to the hospital which he had lately built 
in Bootham, for the maintenance of ten poor widows." 
Tlie buildings comprise ten cottages, of two rooms 
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each, five cwi either side of the chapel. This centre CH ap. 

. XHI. 

building is of antique appearance^ opening from the 

street through a curiously arched doorway of chevron 
work, apparently some portion of a monastic foundation 
m York, and probably, removed here when the hospital 
was Founded. A large window, bearing a coat of arms in 
stained glass, and having the exterior of it surrounded 
with spreading ivy, ornaments the back front The 
rooms over the chapel are occupied by the chaplain 
and his family. A large orchard behind the building 
is very convenient for the drying of clothes, &c. and in 
it is a reservoir for water, and a very excellent pump. 

The crest of the family is a cock, one of which, of 
silver gilt, is the badge of these widows, and is trans- 
ferred to every successive inmate. 

Beyond diis hospital, is Burton-stone, the remains of 
a stone cross, and the boundary stone of the liberties of 
the city on this side of York. 

On the east of the same stone, formerly stood the 
hospital and chapel of St. Mary Magdalen; but no 
remains are now to be seen of either. The field also, 
where the Roman stone cofBns* we^e found in 1813, is 
nearly opposite Burton-stone. 

The village of Clifton commences at this point; 
but it is' not remarkable, except for a small estab- 
Ushment at the extremity of it, called the Marquee 
gardens. This is an eminence on the banks of the 
Ouse, near Clifton Ings, and commanding an extensive 
view. It is arranged for the accommodation of tea 
parties, who often resort here in summer, both by land 
and water; as a relief from the hurry of the city, or. as 
an excursion for the benefit of country air, and for the 
enjoyment of social intercourse. 

• Vide p. 32. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

AT. MAHT's ABBBT, AVD TBI KINfi'fl KAWOft, TOIS. 

BOOK in. Tu early history of ttie splendid abbey of St Maiji 
St. Biary'f near York, which maintained so high a rank among the 
* ^* religious establishments of this country during nesxlj 
fire centuries, is myoWed in much obscurity, and it b 
by no means easy, if indeed it be possible^ to reconcOe 
the scattered notices of it found in some of the oldest 
and most respectable of our ecclesiastical historians, 
with the interesting narrative of its origjui by the first 
abbot, Stephen de Whitby, happily preserved by one 
of his successors, Simon de Warwick. 

Ingulphus carries the antiquity of this abbey, as a 
religious foundation, higher than the account transcribed 
by Dugdale, from the above abbofs manoaaript st 
Oxford. Speaking of Siward, earl of NorthumbeflaDd, 
he says, ''Anno Domini 1056 strenuus comes NordiaHi- 
brorum Siwardus obiit, et sepultus est in daustro 
monasterii sanctae Marise extra muros ejusdena urbis, 
quod ipse construxerat, comitatus autem ejus Eboracae. 
Tostio fratri comitis Haroldi dalus est** HoTedon, 
noticing the same occurrence a year earlier, calls the 
monastery Galmanho '' Anno millesimo quinquagesimo 
quinto, Siwardus dux Northumbrorum Eiboraci decesait, 
et in Monasterio OabMnho quod ipse construxerat se- 
pultus est ; cujus ducatus Tostio Haroldi ducis Grermano 
datus est" Ingulphus, in another page of his history, 
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speaking of the *' comprofessi/' who came from other chap 

monasteries for the hospitalities of Croyland^ in 1076, -: '— 

names six monks ^'S. Mariae Eboracum.*' This last 

passage seems to have puzzled Bishop Tanner, tvho 

^ observes that it no where else appears that there were 

then any religious of that denomination in the city. 

Stephen, the first abbot of St Mary's, gives a detail, of 

which the following is the outline. He states that in 

1078 he became a monk of Whitby, under Remfned, 

that William de Percy, a Norman baron, by whom the 

fraternity there had been at first patronized, finally drove 

them away by force, that they fled to Lestingham, from 

which place also they were driven by the same powerful 

interest with the king ; that in this afficting state their 

condition was commiserated by Alan earl of Bretagne, 

who gave them a church near the city of York, dedh- 

cated to St Olave, with four acres of land adjoining, 

to build offices upon. And, having obtained a license 

from the king, he persuaded the monks to leave Les- 

« tingham and make this the seat of their abbey. 

Thomas, archbishop of York, in a suit against E^irl 
Alan, claimed the four acres of land above mentioned ; 
whereupon King William I. to compose the difference, 
promised the archbishop other lands in lieu of them, 
and so the business ceased for a time. 

In 1068 King William II. coming to York, and visit- 
ing the new monastery, found it too straitened and 
narrow for the reception of the convent; he accordingly 
projected a larger, and, with his own hand, laid the 
foundation stone of another church. 

An ancient parchment, formerly preserved in what 
was called St Mary's tower, dates the foundation in 
10S9, when the dedication of the church was changed 
from St Olave to St Mary. 
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BOOK III. In King William the second's charter^ ▼arious 
are enumerated, which had been bestowed upon 
abbey by the conqueror. A place called Galmon^ p: 
bably the Galmanho, already noticed from Hoveden, 
twice mentioned in the charter. 

The Rev. C. Wellbeloved, of York, who has r 
cently addressed an interesting account of the abbe3ry 
and the discoveries made in its vicinity, to the society of 
antiquaries of London,* says, *' There is no incon- 
sistency in these accounts ; the monastery of St. Mary 
and the monastery G'almanho were the same; the for- 
mer appellation denoting the patron saint to whom it 
was dedicated, the latter the place in which it was 
situated. And further, the monastery of which Hove- 
den and Ingulphus write, and which Elfwin restored, 
was undoubtedly the same as that which was founded 
anew by William Rufus ; for Hovedon has not only told 
us of the restoration of an abbey at York, dedicated to 
St. Mary by Elfwin, but he has preserved the names of 
the four first abbots, Stephen, Richard, Gaufrid^ aud 
Severinus ; during the government of the last of whom 
he himself flourished ; and these were the abbots who 
presided over the monastery which claims William II« 
as its most distinguished, if not its earliest, benefactor. 
Leland enables us to account for the appellation Gal^ 
manho; for, speaking of the last establishment^ be 
describes it as being built without the walls of York^ at 
or near the place where the dirt of the aity was de- 
posited, and criminals executed. Now .the common 
instrument of execution, the gallows, was in Saxon called 
galga; and thence, as Lye has shown, Galman and 



* Printed by the Society, . with numerous views, in the Vetustft 
Monumenta, vol. ▼. 
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Galmanho were derived.* NotwitlurtandiDg, therefore^ CHiP. 



the assertion of Burton and Tanner to the contrary^ the 
^« abbey founded in the reign of WiUiani Rufus was built 
on a site ''which some religious had before occupied." 
Yet it must be acknowledged that the assertion of these 
learned antiquaries appears to be justified by the par- 
ticular account which Stephen, the first abbot, and the 
historian of St. Mary's, has given of his house; in 
which he takes no notice of Elfwin or of his labours, or 
of any prior establishment, excepting the church of St. 
Olave ; and in some other respects, if he does not con- 
tradict, certainly he does not confirm the testimony of 
the laborious annalist. 

Earl Alan gave the monks a borough without the 
' walls of York called Earlsborough ; and also that its 

privileges might be increased, surrendered the advowson 
of the abbey to the king. 

Thomas, archbishop of York, subsequent to the in- 
creased endowment of the monastery, renewed his suit 
for the four acres of land. Stephen, the abbot, thereupon 
consulted the king ; who, in a council held at Gloucester, 
granted to the archbishop, on condition tliat he waived 
his suit, the church of St Stephen f in York, by way of 
exchange ; besides which. Abbot Stephenson' himself, 
that he might be perfectly reconciled to the archbishop, 
added of his own free will, to the revenues of the see, 
one carucate of land in Clifton and another in Hes- 
lington. 
The immunities and privileges granted to this monas- 



* Lye, Diet. Sax. in verb. Oalmanho. 

t As no other memorial of a cliurch so dedicated, is to be found, 
it is not improbable that the name Stephen has crept into this account 
by mistake. 
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BOOiCilL tery by William Roftw, and Us sttoceMon^ kings of 
England^ were rery great 

By King William Rufus't charter, their lands were 
exempt from all regal exactions; they were to be 
^ quietft d^ placitis^ et queretis, et murdro, et la^no- 
cinio, et seutagio, et geldis, et danegeldis, et htdagii% 
et de operationibus castellorum, et pontium, et par- 
corum, et de ferdwyta.'* '^Concedo insaper," the 
charter adds '^ eidem abbatia9 pads fracturam et pug* 
nam in domo factam, et domns invasionera, et omnes 
assultus hominnm suonim, et soe, et sac, et td, et tem, 
et infangthef, et utfangthef." Upon the death of an 
abbot, the convent was to have the power of electing 
a successor. In case the sheriff or his officers had any 
complaint against the men of St Mary's, they were first 
to acquaint the abbot therewith ; and, at an appointed 
time, to come to the gates of the abbey, and there 
receive justice and right Hie '^ homines sanct» 
Mariae,'' moreover were exempt from attendance at 
the county courts, as well as the meetings of the 
ridings, wapentakes, and hundreds. 

King Henry II. by his charter granted in die time 
of Abbot Savarinus, confirmed the privileges specified 
in the charter of King William Rufus ; adding to them 
certain liberties and customs which had before been 
peculiar to the churches of St Peter at York, and St 
John of Beverley ; ordaining ako, that when the men of 
the county were summoned to serve in the king^s army, 
the abbot of this monastery should find a man to carry 
the standard or banner of St Mary, in the same manner 
as other churches sent their banners. 
Charters Other confirmations by ** Inspeximus,** were granted 
the abbey, by King Henry III. King Edward I. King Edward II. 
King Edward III. King Richard II. King Henry IV. 
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King Henry V. King Henry VL King Henry VU« and chap. 

even by King Henry VHI. who, by a large charter, — 

confirmed all those liberties to the convent at first, which 
he afterwards took irom them. 

The early patronage of royalty rapidly increased this 
foundation in importance, and it soon had the following 
six cells or smaller religious houses attached to it, viz.: 
St. Beez, or St Bega, and also Wetherall, in Cumber- 
land — St Martin's, at Richmond — Romburch, in Cam- 
bridgeshire — Sandtoft and Henes, in Lincolnshire, and 
St Mary Magdalene, near the city of Lincoln. 

This religious fraternity were black monks, of the 
order of St Benedict, and had a psalter compUed 
particularly for their own devotion ; but the archbishop 
of York, for the time being, had power once a year to 
▼isit ihem, for the purpose of correcting or reforming, 
by the council of the brethren, and by five or six of his 
principal canons, any abuses that might be, introduced. 
The abbot of St Mary^s was, however, litde inferior 
to the archbishop of the province ; being mitred, and 
having a seat in parliament, which entitled him to the 
dignified appellation of my lord. He, and tlie superior of 
Selby, were the only two abbots in the north of England, 
who were thus honoured. His retinue was sumptuous, 
whenever he travelled abroad ; and he possessed many 
splendid country houses, the principal of which were at 
Deighton and Overton. This prelate had also a spa- 
cious park at Beningbrough, which was always well 
stocked with game. 

Considerable animosity long existed between the 
citizens and the monks, relative to their jurisdictions 
and privileges ; acts of violence ensued, and . by the 
annals of the coif vent, we are informed that in 1262, 
the citizens slew several of their men, and burned a 

VOL. II. 3 A 
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^MiK IIL iittiiib«r of their houses out of Boothsm bar. A 

cifialion was not effiMSted tiH Simon, the abbol, pad 
one hundred pounds, as a peace oftring to the fluaptf 
party ; but even then, he nas so mndi alarmed by At 
outrage, tfiat be absented hiaiself from the coment nase 
than a year. 

M^JI^II^ Deteoce and caution were now deemed requisite, mi 
the abbot solicited the king to allow him to buikl a ml 
on each unprotected side of the abbey. The recpea 
was granted ; and hence arose the high wall adjoining Id 
Boolham and Marygate, the principal part of which yet 
remains. It was constnicted as a complete fortifiei^ico; 
with batdements, and a wooden gallery within, alio wA 
towers at certain distances. The whole circumfensoe 
of the exterior of the wall tibey built, which was cob- 
pleted in 1266, and of the other outworks of d^enee, has 
been thus particularised : fiom Bootham bar to Marygate 
tower, one hundred and ninety-fbur yards ; from Mary- 
gate tower, to the west tower, abutting upon the river 
Ouse, four hundred and twenty yards; from the west 
tower to the Water-house tower, on the souA, two 
hundred and forty-six yards; from die Water-boose 
tower by the rampart of the city, to Boothannbar, 
four hundred and twenty yards. 

Bf arystte Marygate tower, yet standing at the comer of the 
street whence its name was derived, appears to hate 
been the principal one ; and in it all records of the 
abbey were placed from its first erection. Hie andent 
writings of all religious houses north of die Trent^were 
also deposited there at the general dissolution. It was 
likewise the deposit for some of the royal records ct 
chancery. A place of safety it had been considered, 
and such it certainly proved, till the siege of York» id 
1644, when the tower was blown up, and the old recordi 
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were partly destroyed, and partly buried in the ruins, chap. 
Mr. Dodsworth bad preTiously made transcripts from 



many of them, which were afterwards presented to' the 
Bodleian library, Oxford, by Thomas Lord Fair&t. 
Such of the original manuscripts as could be rescued 
frdm this unfortunate event, passed through yaxious 
hands, tiU they at length came int6 the possession of 
the steward of St Mary's, after the restoration. 

In this outer wall, were only two gatewajrs; one of them 
openittg into Bootham, near the bar^ as the present en- 
trance to the manor. The olh^ opened into Marygate, 

■ 

and was the principal entrance. The gaol for debtors in 
the liberties of St. Mary's abbey, was erected adjeiniBg it ; 
whence was a communication with a large room, over die 
gateway, in which the court of the said libertiea was always 
held by the steward. A flight of stone steps from the 
outside also led up to the court room, and the floor of 
it was neatly executed in chequered marble ; but it was 
torn down, by the savage hand of unfeeling barbarism 
about fifty years ago,^ and there is now only the outer 
arch of the gateway left* The prison itself has been 
converted into a public house ; and in the walls of the 
cellars yet remain several iron staples, apparently 
designed for chaining the prisoners in their gloomy 
abode. 

LIST or ABBOTS 07 ST. MABT TOBX. 

StspAbn db Whitby was appointed abbot soon after Abbots of 
the foundation of the monastery. He died A. D. 1112. ^ ^^' 

Richard was the next abbot Drake placea his 
death, prid. kal. January, 1131. 

* Hftrgrove, toI. ii. p. fiOI. 
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BOOK ni. GoDFRiD succeeded. He ruled one year and as 
months. He died 16 kal. August, 1132. 

SAVARicuSy or SAysRiNvSy succeeded on Grodfrid^i 
death. He died on the 3rd non. April, 1161. 

Clement followed ; He died 15 kal. September, 1184 

Robert db Harpham was elected the same year. He 
died 13 kal. May, 1189. 

Robert db Longo Campo, prior of Ely, was elected 
abbot in 1189. He died 3rd January, 1239. 

William db Rondbla, or Roundella, became 
abbot in 1239. He died 3 kal. December, 1244. 

Thomas db Wardhull, Warthill, or Watrrhill, 
was elected abbot in 1244. He died 1 1 kal. Januaiy, 
1258 

Simon db Warwick, received the temporalities 
July 25, 1258. He died on the 3rd of the month of 
July, 1296. 

Benedict db Malton received the royal assent to 
his election August 7. He died 7 kal. August, 1303 

John db Gtllino, prior of the cell of WederiiaB 
was the next abbot He received the temporalitiefl of 
the monastery, August 19, 1303, and died on the 9di 
kal. June 1313; when 

Alan db Nessb succeeded, who died 1331. 

Thomas db Multon was elected abbot in the month 
of May, 1331. He resigned, on account of old age, in 
1359. 

William Marrryb, whom Willis and Stevens call 
Marcys, received the temporalities on June I, 1359. 
He died in 1382; in which year the king gave his 
assent to the election of 

William Brydpord, D. D. He died August 9, 
1389. 

Thomas Staynorbve, or Steynesoreve, received the 
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■ 

royal assent to his election September 20> 1389. Upon chap. 

his deaths which happened January 1, 1398,' ^ 



Thomas PidOT was elected abbot. He was confirmed 



( May 24th, 1398, followmg. 



Thomas de Spofforth, or Spofpord, received the 
royal assent to his election June 8, 1405, upon Pigot^s 
death. In 1422, he was translated to the see of 
Hereford ; when he was succeeded by 

William Dalton, who was elected abbot in the month 
of December, 1422. He died in the following year; 
when 

William Wbllys was elected. In 1433, he attended 
the council of Basle, and in 1436 was consecrated bishop 
of Rochester. 

RoGBR KiRKBBY, or Ktrbt, WES elected abbot in the 
month of March, 1436 ; and died in 1438. 

John Cottinoham was the next abbot He was 
confirmed October 28, 1438. Upon his death 

Thomas Bothe was elected October 16, 1464. He 
occurs abbot in 1481. 

William Sever alias Sivetr, was made abbot in 
1485. i In 1502, he was translated to the see of Dur- 
ham. 

Robert Warhop, or Wanhop, was confirmed Decem* 
ber 20, 1502. 

Edmund Thornton was confirmed abbot May 6, 
1507. 

Edmund (or as he is sometimes wrongly called, 
Edward) Walley, or Whalley, was confirmed abbot 
March 12, 1521. 

William Thornton was confirmed March 2, 1530. 
He continued abbot till the time of the dissolution, anno Diiiolo- 
1539, when he surrendered up the .abbey into the hands **®"" 
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BOOK HI. q( die king's vuitors^ November 26^ and obtained a 
pennon of fonr hundred marks per annnm. 

Drake 8ays>/''To give tlie reader some idea of the 
revenues of this abbey as early as the nineteenth 
year of the reign of Henry II. anno 1173, 1 shall ^ve 
the following acoount of the pajrments out of them whilst 
it remained in the king's hands : Abbatia de Everwiok 
Oodefridus de Lucy reddit compatom de mo much 
uAereqf paid in camera euri« Izx. marcas per breve 
regis» et item in camera eorisB xx^. per breve regis, ei 
elemosina constituta iv". et vij*. ad pannos pr^beW' 
dariorum hoc anno, et In operatione ecclesia? iv*^. et vij* 
hoc anno ; et prsecentori eeclesi«» xxij*. iv^. ad faciendos 
libros ecclesisB ; et sacristse ejusdem ecclesias xtK xj*. 
viq^.; ad luminaria et vestimenta et aha ornamenta 
eoclesisB hoc anno; et camerario ecclesiao xm^, et 
xvij'. et ij^. ad veetimenta monachorum hoc anno; et 
ad procurationem monachorum c. et hn^. et xvij*. et ij*. 
hoc anno; et oelerario ecclesito ad potum^monadiorum 
xiij^. et vij*. et ix<i. hoc anno ; monaehis ejisdem ecclesisb 
c et V*. et ymi\ veteris monetae ad faciend. caMcem vel 
textum in obsequio ecclesisB per breve . Regis Mag. rot 
19 Hen. II. 31." 

Vaioe of At the tiipe of the dissolution here were fifty monks ; 

theabtey! when according to Speed, the value of tiie reve- 
nues amounted to £2085. Is. Sfrf. Dugdale says 
i £1550. 7s. Oid. In the Valor of the twenty-sixth year 

of the reign of Henry VIII. however, the total yearly 
income of the monastery was rated at £0091. 4s. l^d.; 
and the clear value at £1650. Os. T^d 

Arms. The arms of St. Mary's abbey are, «s. on a cross yu. 

ai)ezant charged with the demi^figure of a king, crowned, 
and holding a scept^ ; a key in the first quarter. In 
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the processioh roll to parliament of 1512, ihe key is chap. 
wanting. 

Drake has giyen an engraying of a very andent and Sm1>* 
mde seal of ftxis abb^ appendant to a deed of the time 
of Edward IV,; the matrix of wUch seems to have been 
used as the common seal from a very early period, to 
the dissolution. The 6gure of the Virgin Mary; crowned 
and seated, with the infant Jesus in her lap, forms the 
devic^. He speaks of a feint counter seal on the 
reverse, like a gem, stamped in four di£br«it places. 

In the office of the dutehy of Lancaster is a seal of 
Abbot Robert to a. deed without date, but apparently 
of- the thirteenth century. It represents an abbot at 
full length ; in his right hand a crosier, in his left a 
book ; legend Sioillvm RoBBftTi Abbatis Bbatb Marie 
Ebor. 

In the augmentation office is a deed made by 
William, abbot of St Mary, York, and the convent of 
the same place, whereby they release to the prioress and 
nuns of St Michael, near Staunford, the sum of £lh 5f. 
due to them for certain arrears, arising from tithes 
in Ayncourt, within the limits of the parishes of Corby 
and Swafield, in Kesteven. The deed is dated fifth 
year of the reign of Edward IV. and has appendantto 
it the offleial seal of the abbot ; the subject is- two female 
figures in two compartments, and under two gothic 
canopies. AU that remains of the legend is Sigillvm 

PRIVATUM. 

In the Chapter house, Westminster, appendant to an 
instrument of the twenty-first year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. is a large oval seal of the then abbot, mitred, but 
without a crosier, standing betwen two shields of arms, 
under a rich gothic canopy; at his &et between two 
tassels, is another shield of arms, and underneath is a 
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BOOR III. fish placed horizontally. Legend, S. Dni. *£dmundi. 
Whalley. Abbatis. ^Eoclesijb. Bjzats. Marie. Juxta. 
Ebor. 

The mitred abbeys, at their dissolution, were, for the 
most part, granted by the king to noble or wealthy 
families, in consideration of service, of exchange of 
lands, or of the payment of a sum of money ;* and ii 
was not unnatural for the new owners, under the appre- 
hensions excited by the unsettled state of the reforma- 
tion, to hasten and complete the work of demolition 
which religious zeal had begun. The monastery of St 
Mary was retained by the crown ; yet it shared in &e 
fate which befel the greater part of the religious houses 
in England at that period. When the monks were dis- 
persedy the church, as well as the noble offices attached 
to it, became useless. Some of the greater monasteries 
were converted into episcopal churches ; but York had 
been for ages, long prior to the foundation of the mo- 
nastery, an episcopal see, and distinguished, from the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, by its large and 
magnificent cathedral ; and the parish of St Olave pos* 
sessed a church adjoining the monastery, fully adequate 
to its wants. There was therefore no sacred purpose to 
which the conventual church could be applied, and it 
was doomed to destruction. In the population of a 
large town there would not be wanting many, who from 
the mere love of mischief would be ready to aid those 
who were urged, by religious principle and feeling, to 
overthrow what they regarded as the strongest holds of 
superstition ; and they, who might possibly have been 
able to restrain the popular fury, might have thought that 
their own interest, if not the interests of Protestantism, 

• FuUer's Church Historv of Briuin, p. S67. 
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w6uld te best consulted by permitting it to take its ^J?.^^* 

unrestricted course. In the walls of the abbey ^huroh, — 

which are yet standing, there are signs of a destroying 
power more violent, if not more sure in its operation, 
than that of time. But that which chiefly contri- 
buted to the speedy and almost total overthrow of the 
church and offices of the monastery was the order issued 
by the crown, soon after the dissolution, to erect on 
their site a palace for the residence of the lorda presi* 
dent of the north. The monastic buildings furnished 
abundant materials for this stately edifice; and the 
beautifully sculptured stones, as well as those which 
were plain, either received from the hands of the work* 
men forms suited to the very different chai^cter of 
the new fabric, or were wrought, unaltered, into the 
walls, or buried in the fiMmdations. And when it had 
ceased to be used as a palace, a large portion of 
its walls, which had either gradually fallen into decay 
or had suffered injury during the civil wars» together 
with such of the offices of the monastery as still re- 
mained, was granted by the crown, in the year 1701, 
to the magistrates of the county, to be employed in 
building the county gaol. In 1705 another portion was 
granted to the parish of St Olave, for the repairs of the 
church; and in 1717 the corporation of Beverley was 
allowed to carry «way, during the space of three years, 
as much stone as might be required for the repair of 
Beverley minster. In the supply of materials for these 
and some minor works, the decayed part of the palace, 
the wall by the river, with those buildings of this mo- 
nastery which had not before been destroyed, almost 
totally disappeared; and so little care was taken to 
preserve the remains of the fine conventual church itself, 
diat within the memory of some now living a person was 

VOL. II. 3 B 
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BOOK m. raflfered to erect A kilii near the venerable pile^ and to 
bum its hallowed stones into lime. Nothing but the 
obscurity and insignificance of this maii*s name prevents 
its being devoted, in these pages, to the execratiob 
which, for sd ruthless a deed, it deserves. 

That after such repeated and extensive spoliations 
one stone should be left standing upon another, to mark 
the spot on which this ohce splendid establishment 
flourished, i^ a matter of pleasing astonishment; that 
no more remains hiuftt &tet be deeply regretted by all 
who are capable of forining any ju^t conception, from 
the little that violehce and time have spared, of the 
etquisite taste and utirivalled d^gance that distinguished 
ttie original structure. Unaided by those circumstances 
which usually accomp«lny, ^itid throw an indescribable 
bhanli around the inoulderitig fnomnnents of ancient 
piety, the ruins of the conventual church of St« Mary 
have aflbrded a favourite subject for the pencil of the 
artist, and gratified evert the most fastidious lover of the 
picturesque. No one eti^r visited York With atiy cu- 
riosity to behold the rislics 6t its former greatnesi§ and 
splendour, and contemplated Without admit^tion a scene 
vHUch faiHOiarity deprived hbt of the power to interest 
and deligjht No lover of ancient ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture ever Walked over that part of the close of the 
monastery of 6t Mary accessible to the Visitant, witiiout 
thinking of the once magnificent refectory, the t^tired 
cloister, the splendid chapter-house, on the site of 
which he was treadling, withbut fueling an eartiest wish 
that the rtoearch, which had been attended with so 
inueh suboerss at Whalley ahd at Jervaubt, thigbt h^re 
ftko be undertaken ; or, without indulging the confident 
hope thai it would be as amply rewarded by curious 
and valuable discoveries. A fi>ittitiate ooncutreiice of 
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•ircUmataaces h^ at length realized such wishes^ jus- chap. 

tiSfid such 9 hope^ and added to oyr means of investi- '— 

gating the economy of mpnastic establishments.* 

About the close of the year 1822, a few gentlemen of ^|^^ 
York and its ^cinity, to whom varioi|8 br^ches of eiecy. 
natural science, and especially geology, were favouritQ 
eljects of pursuit, conceived the design of establishingi 
in York, a society, to be styled the Yorkshire Phi- 
losophical Society. The design being maturedl and 
ecmimunicated to others, was extensively approved ^ 
tbe number of members rapidly i^cireased. A mu- 
seum was formed, into which Faluable contributions 
liberally flowed ; so that ti)e preivises which had been 
engaged for the meetings of .th^ spciety,f and the de- 
positary of the museum, were sopn fojapd to be by no 
means suficiently large and commodious; and, as it 
was evident that no premises not expressly designed for 
die purpose would be adequate to the wants or suitable 
to die views of the society, it becaniue a matter of great 
importance to obtain a site Cor an api»'opriate building. 
Ilie close of die abbey of St ]y|#ry> commoply called 
tl^e manor shore, soon attracted the notice of the couucil 
of die society^ as it presented a plot of ground, not very 
profitably occupy, apart from die city^ yet not ipcoo* 
▼eniendy distant from it, and offering a space amply 
snflleient fer the erection of a handsome building, and 
file formation of an English botanical garden. An4 
what weighed greatly widi the eouncil and the members 



* Vetttsta Mad. v. p. 8. 

t A^ioinlog OuM bridge. A librajy, ]^SMam9 &c. have been 
arranged, and n)any valuable contribntlons have already been received 
towards formiog a collection of minerals and Ibetll orgaalo rei^slBS 
from tbe different strtta af Yoitthlre. 
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BOOK ni, of the society generally in favour of thii situation, was 
the hope that, if it could be obtained, and the remains 
of the abbey church included, the total decay into which 
the venerable ruin seemed rapidly falling mig(ht be pre- 
vented, and this inte^sting monument of the piety, 
taste, and skill of past ages, might not be added to the 
long list of architectural beauties by which York waa 
once adorned, and of the existence of whidi no trace is 

* 

now to be found but in (he tablets of the artbt, or in the 
records of the topographical historian. Lord Grantham, 
whose family has long held the whole of the nunor, or 
ancient close of the abbey, under the crown, kindly con- 
sented to relinquish the portion which the^ociety wiriied 
to possess, and the crown readily and graciously trans- 
ferred it to the society. 

When the site of the museum had been determined 
upon, it was .necessary to ascertain the nature of the 
soil in which the foundations were to be laid. The site 
chosen was that on which the front part of the lord 
president's palace had formerly stood ; and which it waa 
evident must still earlier have been occupied by the 
range of the buildings and apartments of the monast^, 
ti^at usually extended in a direct line from the south 
transept of the church. From the appearance of the 
surface it was conjectured that the ground would be 
found full of the ruins of the latter, or of the more 
ancient structure, perhaps, of botii edifices: but the 
first opening of the ground discovered what no one had 
ventured to expect; not mere heaps of mutilated stones, 
but considerable portions of the walls of the monastery, 
of spacious and elegant doorways, of columns of varied 
forms, rising to the" height of five or six feet, standing as 
they had been before the dissolution of the abbey, 
intersected by the massive foundations of the palace ; 
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wUHe, in the intervening spaces^ were Bcattered num- o B a p. 

berless fragments of capitals, mouldings, and rich tra- -^ 

eery work. Of similar materials the foundation walls 
of the palace^ upon being broken up, were found to 
consist The curiosity of the public was most power- 
fully excited ; not an hour passed without bringing to 
li^t some l<mg*buried beautiful specimens of the art 
and fancy of the monastic sculptor, some memorial of 
departed splendour, to gratify the eye, to exercise the 
imagination, to send back the thoughts to times, and 
persons, and manners, long past away. The Rev. C. 
Wellbeloved (ibe author of the interesting Memoir of 
the Abbey, in the Society of Antiquaries' Vetusta Mo- 
numenta), E. Strickland, Esq. and a few lovers of 
antiquarian research raised a subscription for the pur- 
pose of extending the excavations beyond what was 
necessary for the foundations of the museum ; and when 
ttiis sum was exhausted, and much of the ground yet 
remained unexplored, the council of the society under-^ 
took the charge of carrying on and completing what had 
been so happily begun. Under their direction the 
work was continued for a considerable time, till nearly 
every part of what has been granted to them, and which 
comprised the site of the principal portions of the 
buildingi of the monastery, had been carefully ex* 
amined : and, if the result was not altogether such as 
thjB antiquary could have wished, — if, in many places, 
nothing more than the bases, or even the rough founda- 
tions of pillars, or the mere rudiments of walls, were 
traced,— -if, in other places, nothing was found to 
mark the connexion of various offices, or to aflbrd the 
slightest indication of apartments that must formerly 
have existed; yet the situation and extent of the chief 
buildings that composed this splendid establishment 
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BOOK m. were gatis&ctorily ascert^ii&ed; and Hum the icIuMgr^Niy 
of another great abbey ha^ been obfcaiiied^ fix* the 
gratification and instruction of Aose to whom the 
economy of monastic iM*chitecture is a sul^ecl of ioi- 
teresting inquiry.^^ 

The original &bric <^ the church, built in 1089, was 
destoyed in 1137> in a fire which ruuied tb» greftter 
part of the city and cathedral of York. No particubars 
of any reparation immediately subsequent are any where 

» 

noticed. In the annals copied by Dugdale, it appears^ 
diat in 1270, abbot Simon de Warwick undertook a new 
church s sitting in his chair, with trowel in liis hand, the 
whole convent standing about him, be laid the first 
stone, and lived to see the wQrk completed in twen^[- 
two years. The smaU ruins which now remain (little 
Q^ore than a few arches under the walU without the 
north side of the city,) are the fragments of this edifice. 
The wall built by Abbot Simon de Warwick, a great 
part of which still remains, ^viclosed about fifteen acres ; 
a large space, considering the proitinuty of the abbey 
to the city, but far less than was usually occiqued by 
the greater abbeys built in more retired situationa. 
Besides the close, properly so called, the monastery 
possessed a considerable portion of ground on the oppo- 
site side of the street nam^d Marygate, enclosed irilfa a 
Hiall and a hedge on the north, and by a ditch to tbs 
river Ouse, still known by the name of the Alnomv* 
garth, and retaining evident traces of the abbot's fish- 
ponds. The buildings of the abbey, though 
in some particulars, generally correspond in 
arrangement, so far as any coi^ctur^ (9Aii be safiily 
fi[)rmed, with '^ the rationale of monaatie ar<idt^fire,'' 

* Vet. Monomenla^ ti>(. t. p* 9. 
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to'cleailjr defined b^ Dr. Whitaker, in his History of ^^^1^^- 

tiie Parish of Whalley, and illustrated and confirmed by 

the plans of other religious houses^ whether Benedictine 
or Cistercian. 

The conventual church is remarkable for the gre^t Church, 
lengtji of flie choir.* About half way between the 
western eUd and the ceHtrsd tower^ near the fourth 
intercolumniation, the floor rose seven inches^ forming, it 
is probable, one step across the church ; and the floor 
of the towe^ and the transepts had a fiirther elevation 
of seveliteetl inehes, fo which there must have been an 
ascent of ttite^ sti^ft between the western pillars of 
the toWer and the last intercolumniations of the na¥^. 
The triinsepts had only one aisle on the easterti side ; 
under fhid pillars of wfateh Were the remidns of a grit- 
stone wall, terminating northward in a large pier of the 
sadie Mom encased in the Wall of the north transept, 
and southward in the wall of the south transept, having 
near that end two semicircular processes towards tiie 
east This seems to have been part of (be church 
built by Abbot Siephefl. 

The interior of the north side of the nave has eight 
windows, the lights and ti^acery of which are varied 
altemately in a very nsmAikable msnnen The wbiddW 
nearest to the western front was divided by one muHioii 
ittto two trsfoil^headed limits ; above which^ in the head 
of liie ardi, was a sixfoil light The next window was 
divided by two mullions into teee treMl-headed lights, 
abo?e which were placed Ihree quatrefbtt limits ; and 
thus alternately along the whole of the naves but the 
mouMinga in the tracery of the* Aree windows nearest 



* The entire lenipth of the church was three hundred and seyeiity- 
cm I^Mt, snd the biesdth djtty feet. 
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BOOKMi. the tranaepts di&red from the others in being fiUetecL 
Beneath each of the windows were three canopied 
niches, with very bold traeery. There bemg no aisle 
in the western side of the transeplij the windows, two 
in number, were very large and lofty. 

The remains of the western front of the diorch must 
have been, in its perfect state, exceedingly beautiful ; 
it was divided into three divisions by buttresses, 
crowned with turrets, or spires, and crocketted pin- 
nacles. The ornaments about the dooi'way have been 
singularly elegant In a deep hoUow moulding between 
every column was figured the shoot of a vine^ rising firom 
the bottom, and at the top leaving its retreat to pass in 
front of the head of the nearest column so as to form a 
foliated capitaL Nothing can bq conceived more chaste 
and gracefuL 

The great quadrangle was formerly fumidied, it is 
probable, with a pent^house cloister on* every side. In 
the western cloister the school of the monast^ was 
usually kept ; and near this side fragments of painted 
tiles were found, having on them the letters of the 
alphabet in characters of the fourteenth century, which 
were read from rigjht to left The level of the qua- 
drangle near the transept was three feet nine inches 
below the level' of the church, the entrance to irfiich was 
consequently by several steps. The buttresses of the 
nave, on this side of the church, *are of a remarkable 
ibrm, being semi-hexagons, but not equilateral 

Chapter Of the chapter house of this monastery nothing 

^^'^' remains but the lowest portion of the foundations, built 
of grit stone, and therefore probably belongag to the 
structure of Stephen* All above the foundations seems 
to have been removed to make room for the spacious 
cellars of the lord president's palace, the walls of which. 
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evidently contain many of the finely sculptured stones chap. 
that adorned the entrance Mid the interior of this onoe ■■ ■ 
magnificent apartment The approach to the chapter 
house from the quadrangle wns through a beautiful 
vestibule, supported by two rows of pillars. Among the 
numerous apartments recently discovered, the following 
deserve particular notice. 

The vestibule afibrds specimens of the styles of three 
or four different ages. The piers at the furthest part of 
the vestibule, are ornamented with sigzag and other rich 
work ; they supported a pointed arch of three curious 
and beautifully sculptured mouldings, and formed the 
portal of the chapter house. This, with a smaller areh 
on each side, belonged to the buildings begun by' thi 
first abbot, Stephen de Whitby, and may with much 
probability be ascribed to the reign of Stephen. 

A range of four arches formed the entrance to the 
vestibule and the adjoining passage from the cloister. 
The four columns within the vestibule, with their coirres-' 
ponding piers in the side walls, standing 6n octangular 
bases, are of a still later date, having been evidently 
substituted for others, after the rebuilding of the church 
by the abbot Simon de Warwick. From this grand 
vestibule, to which nothing equal or similar is to be 
traced in any of the great abbies, excepting perhaps 
Kirkstall, the solemn processions issued, which served 
to vary the dull monotony of monastic life : and imagina* 
tion may easily conceive the striking spectacles which 
were here frequently exhibited. The preservation of 
so much of this part of the monastery, and of the whole 
range of apartments south of the transept, is owing to 
the architects of the lord president's palace having 
chosen this to be the site of the front of that building, 
VOL. II. .3c 
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BOOK in. and to their havbg also taken the level of the transept 
for that of their ground floor. All below that level 
they left standings filling the space not occupied by the 
foundation walls of the palace with the fragments of the 
abbey. In this portion of the monastery was found a 
grave-stone lying between the two larger col^mns^ orna- 
mented with a cross^ but bearing no inscription. 

An apartment divided transversely into three parts 
by octagonal piers> without capitab^ from which the 
vaulting sprang. To what use this apartment was 
applied it is impossible to ascertain : if there were no 
rooms above, it may have been the library, or the 
scriptorium, or both. The entrance was in the passage. 
It had also an entrance from the quadrangle, and 
another from the abbot's court 

Another apartment, seventy-five feet long and thirty 
feet wide, divided transversely into six parts by five 
octagonal piers. Whether it was the guest room, or 
the misericord, or the refectory of the novices, or to 
what particular use it was appropriated, cannot with 
any certainty be determined. 

An apartment, which, if all the finely-worked knots 
found buried in it originally adorned its roof, as they 
most probably did, must have possessed exquisite 
beauty* It had a large ornamented fire-place, backed 
with tiles, finished in front with grit-stone, and guarded 
by a stone fender. The level of the floor was from two 
to three feet below that of the quadrangle, and the en- 
trance was from a small court on the south side. This 
room was divided longitudinally and transversely into 
three equal parts by elegant moulded pillars, resting on 
a cluster of regular octangular bases, from which, with- 
out capitals, sprang ribs for the support of the vaulting* 
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It was fiinushed with a stone seat on every side. This c ha p. 

must have been the parlour ; or, perhaps, the common 

house, which is described as being '' on the right hand 
at going out of the cloisters into the infirmary ;'' and as 
" having a fire constantly b^day in winter for the use 
of the monks, who were allowed no other fire.'* The 
foundation of the front of the lord president's palace 
passed through this room between the fire-place and 
the nearest row of pillars ; and to this circumstance 
we owe the preservation of the fire-place, which is stiU 
standing in one of the lower apartments of the museum 
of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 

The refectory, eighty-two feet long and thirty-seven 
feet wide, corresponding in its dimensions with the 
magnitude of the establishment It was longitudinally 
divided into three parts by two rows of octangular pil- 
lars, five in each row, and separated from the last 
described apartments, by a wall only twelve inches 
thick. The entrance was not, as is usual, from the 
quadrangle, but from the west end, by a large double 
doorway. The floor of the recess, just within the 
apartment on the right hand, was made of plain glazed 
bricks, nine inches square, purple and yellow alter- 
nately. On the 'left of the entrance was found the 
lower steps of a spacious staircase, leading probably 
into the dormitory. 

In levelling the ground of the south aisle of the nave, 
the workmen came to a mass of stones, which appeared 
like the foundation of a broad wall crossing the aisle, 
and which was found to consist almost entirely of the 
tracery work of the windows of the church, cemented 
with the mortar used in the building of the palace« 
Under these stones, at the depth of about eight feet| 
seven statues were discovered, lying with the faces 
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POOKM. downward ; four of than were nearly perfect, die three 
others were much mutilated. All of them had been 
painted and gilded, but the colours ra[ndly faded oo 
being exposed to the li^t and air. The form of the 
drapery is diflferent in e^A, but elegant in all, though 
the workmanship is somewhat rude* The feet are bare, 
and rest on a small slab. Of these four, three are evi* 
dently Jews, The first of these is no doubt a repre- 
sentation of the great Jewish lawgiver;, the horns on 
the head, the tables of the decalogue, the rod, with the 
serpent, are characteristics that cannot be mistaken* 
The sculptor, either misled by others, or understanding 
too lUerally the. epithet given by the prophet Isaiah to 
the same kind of serpent as that by which the Israelites 
were bitten in the wilderness, has bestowed upon the 
serpent in the hand of Mo$es the wings of a bird. The 
two other Jewish figures have no emblems to distinguish 
them; but if it could be ascertained that, originally, 
there were no more than these, it might very reasopably 
be conjectured that they were designed to represent 
" the Prophets," while Moses represented ** the Law ;" 
or Elijah, the reforms of his age, and Ezra, the 
restorer of the . law. Of the remaining four statues one 
only has a head, which is without a beard ; the dress of 
these also differs. much from that of the preceding, and 
the general appearance is that of younger persons. 
Each holds a book, but has no distinctive emblem. At 
tile back of these statues is part gf the shaft of a pillar, 
about seven inches in diameter, which determines their 
situation in the church to have been against the columns 
that supported the groinings of the ropf^ either juat 
below or just above the springing of the side arches of 
the nave. And since there were seven pillars in the 
nave, we may conclude that there were, originally, at 
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least fourteen statues, and that the seTen lately found had chap. 

XIV 

been placed on the side near which they were buried. A — 

further search may periiaps bring to light the remainder. 
Two of them, th^re is reason to believei have been long 
known in York as curious relics of antiquity, but their 
real age and character have been, and must have con* 
tinued to be, a secret, had not this recent discovery 
revealed it Figures of these two, not very correctly 
<]rawn, may be seen in Plate VIII. of Drake's Ebora- 
cum, who thus speaks of them : ** On the church-yard 
wall of St Lawrence extra Walmgate, lie two very 
ancient statues prostrate; but whether Roman or Saxon, 
Pagan or Christian, since better antiquaries than myself 
have been puzxled, I shall not determine." * Dr. Gale 
supposed them to be the statues of a Roman senator 
and his lady, but Drake justly objects to this, on ac- 
count of the form of the beard. They correspond in 
every important respect with those lately found in St 
Mary's abbey. One of them is evidently a figure of 
John the Baptist, bearing his proper emblem, a lamb, 
on his left arm, and closely resembling a statue of the 
Baptist on the porch of the cliapel of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, as drawn by Carter. Supposing these two to 
have belonged to the church of St Mary's abbey, it may 
be safely conjectured that the fourteen statues which 
probably adorned the nave of that churcb> or at least 
some of tliem, were emblematical representations of 
^*the Old and New Law;" agreeable to the explanation 
which William of Worcester has given of some of the 
numerous figures that graced the western front of the 
cathedral at Wells»t 



* Drake*s Eboracum, p CO. 

t See Carter's Specimens of Ancient Sculptare, &c. vol. i« p. 6R 
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BOOR III. If these obseirations be just^ there is no difficulty in 
determining their age. They must be coeval with the 
nave of the abbey church, which was built at the end of 
the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
And this conclusion is confirmed by a comparison of 
these statues with some of the figures in the windows of 
the choir of the minster. 

At the north-east angle of the waUs surrounding St 
Mary's abbey is a stone circular tower, called St Mary's 
tower. After the reformation, the records of the various 
splendid monastic establishments north of the'Trent are 
said to have been deposited in this tower, under the 
charge of the lord president of the north. The date of 
this building is uncertain, though it might probably have 
been the work of the abbot Simon de Warwick. Pods- 
worth, in his preparations for the original edition of the 
Monasticon, before he was joined by Dugdale, had 
made numerous transcripts from the records preserved 
in it, and had just finished his labours when, in 1644, at 
the siege of York, it was blown up, with its contents. 

The Mu- The Museum of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 
partly erected on the offices of St, Mary's abbey, is one 
of the most chaste and elegant structures in the county, 
or perhaps in the north of England. The first stone 
was laid on the 24th of October, 1827, and it is ex- 
pected to be finished in the latter end of die present 
year. The facade has a western aspect, and a project- 
ing portico of four fluted Grecian-Doric columns, sup- 
porting the proper entablature, with mutules and tri- 
glyphs, and a pediment The entablature is continued 
along the entire front, having attached ant® at the 
angles. In the portions unoccupied by the portico are 
three lintelled windows. The whole exterior has an 
air of imposing grandeur, and reflects the highest credit 
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on W. Wilkins, Esq. M. A. the architect The interior chap. 

XIV. 

is in equal taste. The lecture-room is square, with two 



msoor. 



elegant Ionic columns on each side, the seats descending 
to the lecture-table ; the other apartments are very 
handsomely fitted up. The principal entrance is from 
Lendal, by a gateway formed by four Doric columns 
supporting their proper entablature, and a small lodge 
attached on the left<hand side. The garden is very 
elegantly disposed, and the society have already planted 
a considerable quantity of rare shrubs, trees, &c. 

When Henry VIII. obtained possession of the abbey, ^f ^*"*'" 
it was dismantled, and he ordered a palace to be built 
out of the ruins, changing the name to the King's Manor, 
in order, say the historians of the city, ^* that the very 
name and memory of the abbey might be lost for ever." 
As that monarch, for the purpose of keeping the north- 
em counties quiet, had established a council at York, 
the manor was appropriated for the residence of the 
lords president. King Henry visited York in 1541^^^ 
and remained there twelve days, residing, most pro- 
bably, at the manor. 

King James I. on his journey to London to take pos- 
session of the crown, afler the death of Elizabeth, 
arrived at York on the 16th of April, 1603, resided at 
the manor, and was entertained with great splendour by 
the lord mayor and corporation. His majesty was ao 
well pleased with the honours paid him, that at a public 
dinner given him by the lord mayor and citizens, he 
expressed himself much in favour of the city, seemed 
concerned that their river was in so bad a condition, 
and said it should be made more navigable, and he 
himself would come and be a burgess amongst them. 
He also ordered the manor house to be repaired, and 
converted into a royal palace, intending to use it as 
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BOOK HI, such upon his journeys to and from Scotland ; and there 
are many testimonials of the princess design, in arma 
and other decorations about the several portals of the 
building ; it was still, however, appropriated as the 
residence of die lords presidents of the north, as long as 
that office continued. The lords of the council met hia 
majesty at York, and the state and dignity which he here 
took upon him, formed quite a contrast to the com- 
paratively mde habits of the Scottish kings* His ma- 
jesty visited York again in 1617, when the manor palace 
became the scene of regal pomp and court festivities. 

Charles I. first visited York in 1633, upon a peace- 
able progress to Scotland ; and previous to the breaking 
out of the war between him and his parliament, thajl 
unfortunate prince summoned a great council of the 
peers to be held in this city, and he subsequently, in 
the latter end of the year 1641, took up his residence at 
the manor palace. Here he was attended by upwards 
of forty peers of the first rank ; and the county levied 
a corps of six hundred men, who acted as his body 
guard. His court, which was very splendid, was not, 
however, constantly held at the manor, but, for a part of 
the time, at Sir Arthur Ingram's, in the minster yard. 
The earl of Strafibrd, as lord president of the north, 
also resided in the manor palace. 

During the civil war the manor was materiaUy da* 
tnaged. On the 14th of June, 1644, the earl of Man- 
chester's forces having undermined St Mary's tower. 
Colonel Crayford, a Scotchman, sprung the mine, which 
took eflect, and the tower was demolished, and a 
great many persons buried in the ruins. After this he 
made a breach in the wall, lower down in Marygate, 
which being practicable, was entered by the rebels, who 
scaled several other walls, and took possession of the 
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manor. It happened to be Trinity Sunday^ and most ^ J^P. 

of the royahst commanders were at the cathedral ; the 

republicans^ however^ who served in the parliament 
army, thought this a good opportunity for making the 
attack, deeming that the Lord's day was tlie best time 
for doing what they denominated the Lord's work. 
Their triumph, however, did not, on this occasion, last 
long. The explosion of the mine alarmed the royal 
officers, who rushed to their posts, and a party of the 
garrison having got out by a private sallyport in the 
city walls, entered the manor, and cut off the .only way 
the enemy had to retreat. A smart rencounter took 
place on the bowling-green, but the rebels having fifty 
of their number killed, the rest (about two hundred and 
fifty) threw down their arms, and submitted. 

Oliver Cromwell only visited York once on his way 
to Scotland, and it does not appear whether or not he 
was at the manor. 

In Charles the second's reign the city forfeited the 
good character for loyalty that it had acquired during 
the time of his father, and there were continual bicker- 
ings between the court and the municipality, llie king 
appointed a governor of York, and the manor house was 
the residence of that officer. Lord Fretchville, baron 
of Stavely, was first appointed, and after his death Sir 
John Reresby succeeded him : he was the last governor 
of York; and fhe manor palace does not seem to have 
borne any public character since that period. 

In the reign of James II. a large room in the palace 
was fitted up, and used as a popish chapel, where mass 
was celebrated openly ; but it was not long before the 
enraged populace dismantled it, and this consecrated 
room was some years after converted into an assembly 

FOL. ir. 3 D 
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BOOK III. room, and used for the public balls, &c. till the present 
splendid suite of rooms were erected. 

After the revolution Robert Waller^ £sq. who was 
lord mayor of the city, and one of its representatives in 
parliament, obtained a lease of the abbey or manor 
from the crown, for thirty-one years. At its expiration 
another lease was obtained by Tancred Robinson, Esq. 
second son of Sir William Robinson, Bart, and the 
ancestor of the Grantham family, in whose bands it still 
remains. A part of the palace is occupied as a school 
by Mrs. Roddam ; and Dr. Camidge lives in the house 
formed out of another part of the once regal dwelling. 

An old archway, once the entrance to St. Mary's 
abbey, from Bootham, opens into a court-yard, to the 
right of which is a stone wall, probably built prior to 
the abdication of James II. and having in it recesses 
enriched with arabesque work, and apparently designed 
for images. A part of the palace, on one side of this 
wall, is occupied by a private family, but it does not 
present to the observer any characteristic of 'its former 
importance. The principal entrance to the other part 
of tlie building, however, is extremely interesting ; dis- 
playing over the doorway the royal arms, supported by 
carved columns, bearing various devices, with the 
initials I. R. near the bottom, and surmounted with a 
crown. A short passage leads into the inner court, now 
divided into two, and at this end of the passage the 
doorway is likewise ornamented with carved figures of 
Justice and other emblematical devices. 

The first of the inner courts contains merely the 
modem entrances into the boarding-school and au 
adjoining tenement, but in the second court are two 
ancient grand entrances into the palace. One of them^ 
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connected with the boarding-school^ was formerly the CHAP. 

entrance to the council chamber. Over the old doorway -- 

still remain the arms and the several quarterings of the 
unfortunate Tliomas earl of Strafford^ finely carved in 
stone^ and placed there when that nobleman resided at 
the manor> as lord president of the north. One article 
of accusation against this earl^ who was beheaded in the 
reign of Charles I. related to that coat of arms^ stating, 
'^ he had the arrogance to put up his own arms in one 
of the king's palaces/' 

This outer entrance seems to have opened into a large 
hall or vestibule, whence a second door led to a broad 
and handsome flight of stone 9teps, part of which yet 
remain. The staircase run up to the council chamber, 
a spacious, lofty, and comfortable apartment, now occu- 
pied as a school room for the young ladies, and ad- 
mirably adapted to the purpose. The only entrance at 
present is from another part of the house, and there is 
no antique work in this room Except round the door. 
An adjoining passage, however, exhibits a carved 
moulding on the wall, near the ceiling, in which is 
represented a dancing bear and several other grotesque 
figures.* 

To the doorway on the opposite side of the court 
yard the ascent is by a large flight of stone steps out of 
the court, and over the door are the royal arms, in fine 
preservation, with the initials C« R. This door, which 
18 now blocked up, opened into an apartment twenty- 
seven yards long and nine broad, by some persons 
deemed the banquetting room, but where tradition 
states that several of the parlianients held at York were 
assembled. In the centre of the room is a large venti- 

* Hargrove, vol. ii. p. 660. 
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BOOK III. Ifttor ; and formerly there was a communication between 
this apartment and the council chamber, by a long 
gaUery, now occupied as workshops by Mr. Wolsten* 
holme, carver and gilder. Beneath the reputed ban- 
quetting room seems to have been a spacious kitchen, 
as an immense fire-place and chimney yet remam. 



CHAPTER XV. 



T^E AIN6TBT OP TORE. 



Thb city of York, with the contiguous district on the 
western side, forms a distinct jurisdiction, and cannot, 
with propriety, be included iu any of the ridings. This 
district, which is now called the ainstey, or county, of 
the city of York, was formerly a wapentake of the 
west riding. But in the twenty-seventh year of the 
reign of Henry VI. it was annexed to the city and 
placed under its immediate jurisdiction. The circuit 
of the ainstey is computed at thirty-two miles. Some 
have supposed the word ainstey to be derived from 
ancientcy, denoting its antiquity. Camden conjectures 
that its etymology may be more plausibly referred to 
the German word antossen, implying a boundary or 
limit.* Drake derives it from the old northern word 

* Britannia?, p. 782. 
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aneni, which signifies opposite or contiguous^ and says^ ^ ^ a p. 

it was called the ainstey long before it was annexed to 

(he city.* 

The whole district was anciently a forest, but dis* 
forested by the charters of Richard I. and his successor 
John. For the first of these grants the inhabitants 
paid £19. Of. lid. and for the latter, which declared 
that the men of this wapentake, and their heirs, as the 
charter expresses it, should be for erer free from forest 
laws, account was made to the king of the sum of one 
hundred and twenty marks, and three palfreys.t It 
appears, from Sir T. Widdrington's account, that the 
city of York has, from a very early period, laid claim to 
this jurisdiction by a charter from King John. In the 
fourth year of the reign of Edward I. the mayor and 
bailifA were summoned to answer the king, '^ quo war- 
ranto," they held the wapentake of the ainstey ; and it 
appears, from the pleas held before that monarch, in 
the eighth year of his reign, that the mayor produced a 
charter from King John, by which he claimed the 
hundred of the ainstey; but the charter was, on in- 
spection, found rased in the date in the word '^ quarto." 
On searching the rolls in the exchequer, it was found 
that John did, in the fifteenth year of his reign, grant 
to the citizens of York the town of York, in fee-farm, 
for the rent of one hundred and sixty pounds; aqd 
because the hundred aforesaid was not specified in the 
charter of " anno quarto," and also because that charter 
was rased, judgment was given against the mayor and 
citizens ; the charter was annulled, and the mayor was 
committed to prison, but soon after bailed. Drake 
observes, that Sir Thomas Widdrington considered it 

* Drake's Eborfteum, chap. ix. p. 381. 
t Ibid. Madoz Excheq. pp. 274, and 282. 
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BOOK HI. as a matter of doubt, whether the ciiixens of York had 
any good warrant for holding the ainstey, saving for the 
" leet " and some other liberties, till the twenty-seventh 
vear of the reign of Henry YI. by whose charter or 
patent it was annexed to the city; since which time 
it has been confirmed by the sanction of an act of 
parliament 

This district, which constitutes part of the extensive 
vale of York, has the same natural features. In the 
western part, the surface is diversified with gentle 
swells, but in the eastern part, adjoining to the Ouse^ 
it is a perfect flat, abounding in excellent pasturage 
and meadow. 

The ainstey of York contains the following parishes: 

▲CASTSa MALBZS, HBAL0U6H, 

▲COMB, LONG MOB8TON, 

ASKBAM BBTAH, MOOB MOXKTOK, 

A8KHAM BICHABD, VBTHBB POPPLBTOV, 

BILBROUOH, BUFFOBTB, 

BILTOy, TBORPB ABCH, 

BIBROPTBORPB, WALTON, 

BOLTON PBBCT, WIOBILL. 

Acastor The parish of Aoaster Malbis is about four and a 

half miles from York, and its population in 1821 was 
two hundred and ninety-one persons. It is situated on 
the bank of the river Ouse, and derives its second 
name from the family of M albys, which flourished here 
for some centuries after the conquest 

The church is a peculiar curacy, dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and valued in the parliamentary return of 1810, 
at thirty- two pounds.* The advowson from a very 

* BacoD, in the liber regis, styles it ■ discharged vicarage valued 
at £6, (St, bid. 
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early i>eriod belonged to tlie Malby family^ for we find CHAP. 

that Sir Richard Miileby, knt presented to the church — 

of Acaster 15 February, 1294; and on December 11, 
1358, Sir Richard Malebys, knt by the consent of the 
archbishop of York, granted the church of Acaster to the 
abbot and convent of Newbo, of the Premonstratensian 
order of Lincoln diocese. On the dissolution, this with 
otlier possessions fell to the crown, and after passing 
through various hands, it is at present in the gift of B. 
Thompson, Esq. M . P. This church is built in the form 
of a cross, with a low square wooden tower and octagonal 
spire rising from the centre. AH the roofs rise to gables, 
and are finished with neat foliated crosses. Tlie windows 
have been much mutilated, but the edifice on the whole dis- 
plays a fair specimen of the architecture of the thirteenth 
century. All the fronts of the church have modem win- 
dows of three lights with trefoil heads, and above each is 
a circle, either enclosing a quatrefoil or a trefoil light, 
which has a pleasing appearance On the north side of 
the nave is a porch with a pointed arched door of en- 
trance. The interior is extremely plain ; the ceiling is 
flat, and conceals part of the tracery of the east window. 
At the west end of the church is a plain circular font, 
on a base of the same form. On the south side of the 
altar is a trefoil-headed piscina, and beneath it, on the 
ground, the mutilated eflSgy of a crusader in hauberk 
suit. His legs and hands are broken. On his left arm 
is a shield bearing a chevron between three griflSns' 
heads, being the arms of one of the Malbis family. On 
the same side is a dragon holding the lower part of 
the shield in his mouth, and at his feet a couching lion. 
Adjoining is a slab with a cross flory. There is some 
curious stained glass in this church ; in the east window 
is our Saviour between two saints, and in the lower 
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BOOK in. part two shields of arms ; in the north window of tlie 
chancel are two small figures of St. James and St. 
Andrew; and in the window of the south aisle are two 
figures, one is crowned, with a sceptre, and the other is 
in chain armour, with a helmet and ecclesiastical robe, 
and in his hand a crosier. The royal arms in this 
church bear the date of 1683. 

The following notices occur respecting the manor of 
Acaster Malbis. 

In the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Henry III. 
the king granted free warren to the abbot of Selby in 
all his demesne lands of Hillum, Acaster, &c. 

Sir William de Malebisse, knt. lord of Acaster, in 
1347, the twenty-first year of the reign of Edward III. 
confirmed to the canons of Gisebum, in the deanery 
of Cleveland, all the lands, &c. which they held of his 
fee. 

In the twenty»third year of the reign of Henry VL 
the manors of Acaster, Malbis, Walton, Folifast and 
Scalton, were remitted and quitclaimed by Bryan 
Fairfax to his brother William, and John Dantry and 
Richard Banks.* 

The manor of Acaster Malbis is now the property of 
P. Lawley, Esq. that of Acaster Selby belongs to Sir 
W. Pilkington, Bart 

At Acaster, or Nether Aulcaster, was founded a 
college for a provost and two or three felldws, one of 
whom was to teach school. It was founded by Robert 

Stillington, about A. D , was dedicated to St 

Andrew, and valued in the twenty-sixth year of the 
reign of Henry VIII. at £33. lOs, 4rf. in the gross, and 
at £27. I3s. id. per annum clear. It was granted in the 

* Ifarl. M8S. 704. 
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second year of the reign oF Edward VI. to John Halae OB ap. 
and William Pendred. 



Acaster Selby is principally in Stillingfleet pariah, 
in Ouse and Derwent wapentake, and derives its second 
title from having formerly belonged to the abbots of 
Selby. Richard I. confirmed this place to the above 
abbey, which had been given to them in William the 
conqueror's time, by Osbert de Arches, the high sheriff 
of the county. 

In Acaster Malbis is a good school house endowed 
with the products of some lands, under the patronage 
of certain trustees, who have the appointment of 
fourteen poor children, as proper objects to receive 
instruction free of cost 

At Acaster Selby is a free school with an endowment 
of £7. 7s. Od, per annum, arising out of the fee-farm 
rents, aided also by voluntary subscriptions of the inha* 
bitants of the township* 

AcoMB is a pleasait village about two miles and a Aeomb. 
half from York, with a population of seven hundred 
and thirty-three persons. 

The church is a vicarage, dedicated to St Stephen, 
and valued in the liber regis at £3. 9s. 2d, but according 
to the paiiiamentary return is worth eighty pounds* 

The present patron is Waller, Esq. The church 

is situated on the highest part of the village, and is a 
small edifice of stone and flint : it consists of a nave and 
chancel with a small wooden bell-turret at the west 
end on the ridge of the roof. On the apex of the east 
end is a foliated cross, and in the same part of the 
church is a neat pointed window of three lights; the 
others in the sides are modem. On the south side 
is a porch, and within it a circular-headed doorway, the 
arch resting on two cylindrical columns, with leaved 

VOL. II. 3 B 
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BOOK lu. d^itals. Adjoining the porch ia a brick Testry> erected 
in 1817. The interior is plain, the chanc^ is separated 
from the nave by a spacious circular arch. At the west 
end and on the north side of the naye are galleries ; 
the font is an octagonal basin at the west end of 
the churchy and in the east window are the royal arms 
of Charles- IL In the chancel is a neat monument 
of black marble^ with a Grothic border of white, to 
T. Smithy Esq. late alderman of York, lord mayor in 
1786 and 1793, and died father of the corporation^ 
April 28, 1810, aged seventy-nine. Service has not 
been performed in fliis edifice for some time, in con- 
sequence of want of repair9, and it is in contemplatioa 
to take it down and build a more spacious church. 

In this village is a neat brick chapel, erected in 1821, 
for the Wesleyan methodists. 

Oh the common, the soil of which is a loose sand, is 
a school. The ground was given by F. Barlow, E«sq. 
. lord of the manor. Six children are elected by the 
churchwardens, the remainder pay a small sum weekly. 

At the time of the domesday survey we find that the 
church of St. Peter, York, had Achv (Acomb) as a 
manor. It is valued in Edward the confessor's time at 
thirty shillings, and was then of the same value. 
Kmpton In this parish are the townships of Knaptan and 

^J^*'**' HoUffaU* The latter is celebrated for three singular 
hiUs in its neighbourhood, known as Severus's hiUs.f 
The centre one is the smallest, and Is about twenty* 
seven yards above the level of the surroundit^ country ;. 
the others are about thirty-five yards in height ''It 
has been objected to me,*' says Mr. Drake, ''that 

* This township is pftrtly in the parish of St. Mary Blshophill 
the Younger, York, 
f Vide ?oI. I. p. 9 
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Aese bills seem to be notaral ones* and indeed thfe chap. 

XV. 

plough has contrS>uted very much -to the appearance ^ 

of them. 'But we have undoubted testimonyy both 
hastoiy and tradition, to assure us that they hare borne 
ike flame of Severus's hiHs for many ages, Mr. Cam* 
den quotes Radiilphus Niger for saying they were in 
his time called ihe Severes. Radulph, following the 
Britisli story^ writes thus : ** Sed eo tandem a Pictis pe- 
remptoreqoiescit'Eboraci, inmonte qui ab eo Severs-ho 
▼ocatus est* But Severus being slain by the Picts at 
York, was buried in a hill, called from him Severs-ho.*' 
From all these testimonies, and the constant tradition of 
the iahabitants of York, many are induced to believe 
that these l|ills were raised for the above purpose, 
though the appearance of the surrounding country shows 
th»m to be natural, and not the eflect of art or labour." 

A neat ^bridge was erected over the rivulet here in 
1824. 

In this viHage, in a large house on the south side, 
resided and died the celebrated grammarian Lindley 
Murray. He was a native of Pennsylvania, in North 
Ameriea, and resided for some part of his life at New 
York, where his father was a distinguished merchant. 
At the age of nineteen he commenced the study of the 
law, and subsequently practised both as a counsel and 
attorney in all the courts of the state of New York. He 
continued in the profession till the troubles in America 
interrupted all business of this nature. He then en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, and soon acquired a 
handsome independence, with which, in 1784, he retired 
to England, as a more temperate climate, being afiicted 
with a fever and weakness in his limbs. The latter 

• * Rad, de Diceto inter xv. script, ed Gale. 
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POO"^ "^' disorder increasing, he was rendered incapable of enjoy- 
ing the usual occupations and amusements of life, and 
directed his attention to the composition of literary 
works for the rising generation. His ** En^ish Gram- 
mar/' and " French and English Reader,** were received 
with considerable satisfaction, and still odntinue scho- 
lastic works of the first character. Having began his 
literary career from disinterested motives, he coaalandy 
devoted all the profits of his publications to charitable 
and benevolent purposes. He died at Holdgate, the 
16th of January, 1826, aged eighty. 

In the time of Walter Gray, archbishop of York, 
from 1215 to 1255, this township was annexed to the 
oflElce of treasurer of tfie church, as appears by the 
following document :«— 

'* To all the faithful of Christ to whom this present 
writing shall come, Walter, by the grace of God, aivh- 
bishop of York and primate of England, greeting in the 
Lord : Know ye all that we, by the common consult of 
Hamo the deane, and our chapter of York, and by the 
councell of other wise men, the evident profit of our 
church being weighed, have separated the treasury of 
York and archdeaconry of the east ri<fing, which 
dignities have unfitly hitherto been united and given to 
one person, and decreed that for the time to come they 
shall be bestowed on several persons. To the treasury 
we have granted for ever and caused to be assigned 
the town of Holgate with its appurtenances.*** 

The manor of Knapton is the property of Sir R 
J. Eden, bart 
^uMs Dr%ng'hous€9 is a small village on the high road from 



* Oat of Uie great white reg. I pt. fol 84. kept in the oAce of the 
erchblshop of York. 
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York to Tadeaster, and is partly situated in the pariabes chap. 
of St Maiy Biahopfaill the Elder, Holy Trinity, York, ^^' 
and Acomb. 

Here is an qpiscopal chapel, erected about fifty years 
ago ; it consists of a nave; ohanoel, and south chapel. 
The eilerlnr is plain, and has a square tower at the 
west end, with an octagonal bell tun!«% cupola, and 
vane; the windows are pointed, and the whole has a 
mean aiq)earance. In the interior is a gallery at the 
west end, and a circular arch between the nave and the 
chanceL No marriages or baptisms are performed in 
Am cborch, and only service the first Sunday in every 
month. Lord of the manor. Rev. Mr. Leigh. 

• CoPMAifTHORPB, in the parish of St. Mary Bishophill {^o'?"^' 
die Younger, York, and a part of the liberty of St 
Peter's, four miles from York. 

Here is a chapel of ease, and a neat Methodist 
chapel, also a snudl school, endowed with four pounds 
per wmum, for the teaching of eight poor children. 
Population two hundred and eighty-one. 

AsKHAM Bryan, or Grbat, is situated about four Askhun 
miles from York, with a population of three hundred Oreat! 
and seveaty^seven persons. 

The church, which is dedicated to St Nicholas, is 
a perpetual curacy, valued in the parliamentary return 
at £113. 2s. 6tL The advowson is in the gift of 
R. J. Thompson, Esq., it consists of a nave and chancel 
with a small square brick tower at the west end, which 
is finished with a vane, on which is 1731. On the south 4 

side is a porch of modem construction, within which 
is a circular-headed doorway, exhibiting three series of 
chevron and counter chevron mouldings, which rest on 
ornamented columns. The east end of the church has | 

three narrow circular-headed windows filled up, and i 
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BOO^tn- «bove tbe centre one is it» tedeu piac$9. It appeen to 
have been erected in tibe efeventh century. The interior 
18 neat^ with a gallery at the west end, and beneatli it 
Ihe fontj which is circular. On the n^rth aide oT the 
chancel is a neat tablet to Thomas Fawoett, fiaq.; died 
February 27, 1823, aged eig^-fire. In the south part 
of the church^yard are two tomb stones, an .ilar d^ons, 
with foliated crosses, but no iasoription. 

In this Tillage is a ehapel for the Wesleyan i^ethodiste, 
and a good house in the form of half a Boman H, tke 
residence of Admiral Preston* 

Respecting the manor of Askham Bryan, litde ia to 
be gleaned. When Roger de Mowbray was going to the 
Holy Land, he gave all the mtnor and town of Askham, 
with the advowson of the church, to his friend Willistm 
de Tykhill ; but in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
Richard III. we find the manor of A^Uiam Bryan was 
the property of Sir John Deveden, knt 
Askham AsKHAM RicHARD, or LrTTLB, is about a milefpom the 

Little. * last mentioned place ; it is a small straggling village 
with few good houses, and has a population o£ two 
hundred and forty-nine persona. 

The church is a vicarage, endowed in 1329, and 
dedicated to St. Mary ; valued in the liber . re^ at 
£4. 13s. 4d. The only notice of the patronage of this 
church is that " William de Arches, and Ivetta his wife, 
gave the church of Askham Richard to the nuns of 
Nun Monkton priory ; tibid was afterwards confirmed to 
them/' and Pope Celestine appropriated the churches of 
Askham Richard, Thorpe, and Hamerton, to the nuns 
of Monkton, in the fourth year of Bishop Melton.* 

Askham Richard church is a small edifice, consisting 

• Harl. MS8. 794. 
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of a nave and ciuaweh and a small wooden turret chap. 

XV 

at die west end. On a ranie which sormomilii thia ' — 



appendage is 1714. On the south side is a very laiige 
porehy almost half the size of tiie churchy within wiiicb' 
IB a fkin cireular arched dkfotvtay, treating on Ifwo- 
oolumas, with lea?ed capitab and square bases. Tbe^ 
windows are all square and modem j mt the east end Is a 
Venetian window^ and above it 1775^ perhaps die date 
of alteration ; the interior is perfectly devoid of oma* 
ment At the west end is a gallery with a small organ. 
At the east end ot the church-yard is a brc^en column 
and base^ with an inscription to EQza Berry ; died 
May 27, 1767. 

The only edifice worthy notice in this village is 
Askham Hall, the seat of R. Swann, Esq. It is a red 
briek building with projecting wings, two stories in 
height, and gable roofs. The grounds are laid out wi A 
some taste. 

Here is a chapel of the Wesleyan melliodists, erected 
m 1815. 

In the eighteenth year of the reign of Edward I. that 
king granted free warren to the prior of Bridlington 
in all his demesne lands at his manors of Bridlington, 
West Askham, &c.» 

Present patron, R. J. Thompson, Esq. 

The parish of Bilbrouoh is a neat village distant from mibrougb, 
York about five and a half miles, with a population 
amounting to two hundred and sixty persons. 

The church is a perpetual curacy of the certified 
value of £46. 6s. lOd. The patronage being in T. L. 
Fairfax, Esq. It is a small edifice, consisting of a 
nave, chancel, and chapel, on the south side, with a low 

♦ Harl. MS8 79K 
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BOOK HL brick tower tt the west end^ oomprehended in tbe plan. 
The lower part of this tower is ancient, with a narrow 
oircttlar^headed window. The finish of the tower is a 
vane. The south side of the nave has a large porch, 
and a circular-headed doorway. The chapel appears 
to have been erected in the fifteenth century. In the 
south side of it are two square-headed windows of two 
lights with trefoil heads. The east end of the chancel 
has a large square window <^ three lights with a foliated 
cross on the apex of the roof. The remainder of the 
building has several windows, but none particularly 
worthy notice. The interior is pbdn, the conununion 
table and the walk round are of wainscot, and veiy 
' handsome. The chapel is separated from the chancel 
by two pointed arches resting on octagonal columns. 
In the easternmost arch is a table monument, on the 
dado of which are two shields with merchants' marks. 
The remainder of the chapel is occupied by the 
spacious table monument of the distinguished parlia- 
mentary general Lord Fairfax. On the sides of the 
monument are shields of arms, trophies, &c. and on 
the black marble slab are the family arms and motto 
'/ FARB fag;" beneath b the following inscription : 

*< Her« lye the bodyet df the Right Honble. ThoflUM Lord 
Fairftx, of Denton, baron of Cameron, who 4y^ November y* xli 
1671, in the 60th yeare of hii age. And of Anne his wife, daughter 
and Coheir of Horatio Lord Vere, Baron of Tilbury. They had issue 
Mary duchess of Buckingham, and Elisabeth. The memory of dw 
just is blessed.'* 

The font at the west end of the church is a. perfect 
cylinder. 

In this village is a brick building used as a school. It 
is endowed with fifteen pounds per annum) to teach 
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twenty-two poor children the common rudiments of chap. 
education. 

In the fourth year of the reign of Henry VI. tlie 
manor of Bilbrough belonged to Elizabeth^ the widow of 
Richard Baly. The manors of Bilbrough and Steeton 
are the property of T. L. Fairfax, Esq. 

BiLTON is situated about four miles and a half from Bittoo. ' 
Wetherby, and is partly in the liberty of St Peter, 
York. It is a small straggling town, with two hundred 
and twenty-three inhabitants. 

The church is a peculiar vicarage, dedicated to St 
Helen, and valued in the parliamentary return at 
one hundred and twenty-four pounds. The patron is 
the prebendary of Bilton, in the cathedral church of 
York. The advowson of this church was granted, by 
Gundreda, the daughter of Bertram Haget, to the nun- 
nery of SInningthwaithe, which her father had founded 
in 1160. On the 26th of March, 1293, in the twenty- 
first year of the reign of Edward I.' the prioress and 
convent submitted this church, with all their right to the 
same, to the ordination and disposition of Thomas 
Romaine, archbishop of York, who, in the twenty-eighth 
year of the reign of the same king, founded a new pre- 
bend in the cathedral of York, to which this church 
was annexed.* 

The church is small, and has' an antique appearance, 
from its length and want of height ; it consists of a nave 
and aisles, a chancel and south aisle, and a chantry 
chapel on the north side. The west end has a plain 
appearance, the roof rising to a gable, on which is a 
basement or plinth to two arches, which have a pedi- 
mental cap. In the southern arch is a bell, and in the 
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BOOK Iff. other was one till a few years ago^ when it fell down, 
and has not since been replaced. The south side of the 
nave has three square-headed windows and an ancient 
porch, the exterior and interior arches of which are cir- 
cular, and rest on columns. The remainder of the 
church has several windows of various forms. The 
north side of the chancel has some very curious sculp- 
tured blocks, one represents a man carrying a pig, 
and others grotesque heads. The interior is neat ; the 
aisles are separated from the naye by three circular 
arches, resting on cylindrical columns, with octagonal 
capitals. At the west end is a gallery, and near it the 
font, a circular basin on an octagonal plinth. The nave 
is divided from the chancel by a circular arch, the soffite 
enriched with chevron mouldings. The chapel is sepa- 
rated from the chancel by a pointed arch. At the end 
of the north aisle, on the ground. Is the full length 
effigy of a lady ; her hands are conjoined on her breast, 
pressing a heart, the sleeves are close, and the drapery 
ample and graceful ; on her head is a small circlet or 
coronet. This effigy is perhaps of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and formerly occupied a different situation. In 
the east window of the chapel, which is raised three 
steps above the rest of the church, is a shield of arms, 
gu. a fesse over three fleur-de-lis, ar. 

A school was endowed in this village in 1805, by 
Hall Plumer, Esq. 

Bilton hall is a handsome edifice, and is the residence 
of R. F. Wilson, Esq. M. P. 

In the parish of Bilton are the remains of the priory of 
Sinningthwaite, founded about the year 1160, by Bertram 
Haget, for nuns of the Cistercian order. It was dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary, and the grant was confirmed by Roger 
de Mowbray, the lord of the soil, and by Godfrey de 
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Ludham, archbishop of York ; the latter took the nuns chap* 

under his protection^ denouncing a malediction against '■ — 

those who should injure them^ and a blessing to their 
benefactors. Pope Alexander III. in the fourteenth 
year of his pontificate^ A. D. 1172. granted to Chris* 
tiana, then prioress^ and to the convent, a confirmation 
of tlieir then possessions, with what might afterwards be 
given to them ; and enjoined that none of the brethren 
or sisters, once professed, should depart without license, 
exempting them, as usual, from paying tithe for what 
they occupied or tilled at their own costs ; which Pope 
Lucius III. on the 3d Kal. Dec. in tlie fourth year of 
his pontificate, A.D. 1185, confirmed to Agnes, prioress 
of Sinningthwaite, prohibiting any one from committing 
theft within their cloisters or granges, lliis Pope 
Gregory VIII. likewise confirmed. King Henry II. 
confirmed the founder's donation, forbidding all persons 
from doing injury to the convent. They had consider- 
able lands, rents, &c. in the county and the advowson 
of the church of Bilton.* 

At the time of the dissolution, the revenues of this 
priory, in the gross, were valued at £62. 6s, ; the clear 
income at £60. 9s. 2d. The site, in the thirtieth year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. was granted to Sir Thomas 
Tempest, Knt. 

The remains of the priory are moated round, and 
enclose about eight acres. The house is principally 
built of stone, and in the north front is a circular arched 
doorway, with chevron and flower mouldings, resting on 
cylindrical columns, witli leaved capitals. The windows 
are of more modem workmanship, being square-headed, 
of four lights. On the north side is a small close called 

* Monasticon, (new cd.) toL ▼. p. 468. 
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BOOK in. Chapel Garth, formerly the site of a chapel and burial 

"" ground of this priory. The e8ta,te was formerly the 

property of Lord Wharton, but it is now in the hands of 

trustees for the benefit of a bible charity. 

Tockwith In the parish of Bilton are the townships of Tociwiti 

erto^'^ c^d Bickerton. The former has a, papulation of four 

hundred and thirty-six, and in it was, previous to the 

reformation, a cell of black canons, belonging to the 

. priory of Nostel, in the deanery of Pootefract The 

chapel of AU Saints, with two oxgangs of land here, 

were given to the above priory, by Geofiry Fitspain, 

before 1 1 14, and was confirmed by King Henry L The 

yearly revenues of this cell at the dissolution, in the 

twenty-sixth year of the reign of Henry VIII. were eight 

pounds per annum ; and the site was granted, in the 

thirty»first year of the reign of Henry VIII. to Thomas 

Leigh. 

Bickerton has a population of one hundred and forty- 
nine persons, and a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, 
erected in 1826. 
BiKhop. BiSHOPTHORP was formerly called Thorpe, but arch- 

bishop Walter de Ghray having purchased the manor of 
Thorpe, erected a palace there, and hence criginaled 
the present name. It is on the bank of the Ouse, and 
is distilnt from York about two miles and a half; the 
population three hundred and one. The church is a 
vicarage, dedicated to St. Andrew, and valued in the 
liber regis at four pounds. Patron, the archbishop of 
York, 

The church, which was erected in 1768, is built in 
the form of a cross, and is a specimen of the style de- 
signated '^ Carpenter's Gothic." The westfrcmt has two 
pilasters on each side of a pointed door, supporting a 
pediment, with a block cornice ; the lower part broken 
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to admit a circular window in imitation of a rose. The C H .\ P. 

other sides are of brick, with plain pointed windows, r 

and the east end displays an ancient pointed window of 
four Hghts, with cinquefoil heads, and perpendicular ^ 

traoery in the sweep. This was brought from Cawood, * 

and was the gift of Archbishop Drummond, who also 
gave the timber for the edifice, and six hundred and 
sixty pounds. From the centre of the church rises a 
small wood turret, with a vane. The interior is very neat, 
the ceiling throughout is waggon-headed and ribbed. 
The intersection of the nave, chancel, and cross aisles, 
is made circular by pewing; in the centre is a small 
font in the form of a vase. The principal part of the 
south aisle is occupied by a handsome octagon pulpit of 
oak, with a large sounding board, the gift of Mr. Deal- 
try, the viear ; and the north aisle is occupied by the 
pew of his grace the archbishop of York. The latter is 
plain, and contains a handsome chair, above which are 
tlie archiepiscopal arms. Archbishop Drummond is 
buried on the north side of the communion table. On 
the same side is a neat marble tablet to John Dealtry, 
M. A. rector of Baniborough, prebendary of Stillingtoa, 
and nearly forty years vicar of this parish ; died April 
30, 1797, aged eighty-nine. In this church was esta- 
blished a chantry by Walter Gray, archbishop of York; 
it was endowed vnth £6. I4s. yearly rent, out of the 
manor of Bidiopthorpe. 

The principal object worthy notice in this village Arch- 
is the archbishop's palace. At various times many pLuoe.* 
palaces have belonged to the see of York, one of which 
we have already mentioned, in describing the close of 
the cathedral. In addition to this, and the one we have 
now to notice, an old record informs us, that Shirebum- 
in-Elmet, C a wood, Ripon, Beverley, and Otley, in this 
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«>Q'^ m- county ; also Southwell, in Nottinghamshire, with White- 
ball and York place, in London ; and Battersea, in the 
county of Surrey^ each contained a similar mansion. 

The estate continued in the possession of the sac- 
oessive archbishops till the reformation ; when both the 
palace and manor were sold to Walter White, Esq. for 
£525. Is. 6d. and the former remained his seat till the 
restoration. 

The palace has undergone various improyements ; 
and is now a venerable edifice, pleasantly situated on 
the bank of the Ouse,* three miles south-east of the 
cathedral of York. In front of the palace is a porter's 
lodge or gateway, erected by Archbishop Drummond. 
It exhibits the pointed style of architecture, and presents 
a neat appearance. Over the gateway are the arms of 
the see, with a crocketted turret and a clock. Within 
the gateway is an extensive grass-plot, neatly laid out 
and ornamented with trees and shrubs, interspersed by 
gravel walks, with one broad carriage road leading up to 
the palace. 

The front of the mansion is in the same style of 
architecture as the gateway, having been also built by 
Archbishop Drummond. The principal entrance is 
into a spacious vestibule, by a handsome flight of stone 
steps, under a canopy, supported by light sury columns. 
The front is finished by an open battlement of stone, 
and each extremity is decorated witli the stone figure of 
an eagle ; but the palace having been enlarged at various 
times, does not exhibit that even range of building 
which might otherwise have been expected. 

* A custom pre Tails with the sailors, on board the trading brigs, 
to firu three guns every time they pass ; a signal which is answered 
by a certain portion of ale being always distributed amongst them, 
by order of the arehbishop. 
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On the left of the vestibule is the drawing room^ chap. 

a spacious apartment elegantly furnished: the ceiling — 

exhibits a curious specimen of antique fret work. In 
this room is a large paintings by B. West^ Esq. repre- 
senting George III. with Lord Harcourt and a yeoman 
of the guard in waiting, the former holding a cap of 
maintenance. Here are also elegant portraits of the 
late and present marquis of Stafford, the father and 
brother of lady Vernon. 

A door at the end of the drawing room opens into a 
newly erected billiard room, furnished with every requisite 
for the diversion. 

On the right of the vestibule is the library. The room 
is spacious; but the collection of books is not very 
extensive, though certainly it contains some valuable 
works in ancient and modem literature, and Buckler's 
series of excellent prints of the several cathedrals in the 
kingdom. 

Adjoining the library is the chapel, highly worthy 
of the stranger's attention; being, though small, ex- 
tremely neat and appropriate. The windows consist of 
stained glass, executed by the late Mr. Peckitt: they 
are long and narrow^ except the window over the altar 
table, at the east end, which is spacious,' and enriched 
with the arms of the archbishops, from the reformation 
to the revolution, impaled with those of the see. The 
pulpit exhibits much curious antique carving, and oppo- 
site to it is the archbishop's seat The floor is of black 
and white marble, and the whole interior is extremely 
interesting. 

A door opens out of the chapel into a large and ele- 
gant dining ]X>om, calculated to accommodate seventy 
persons, being forty-seven feet by twenty-six, and fifteen 
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POOKiiL feet in height. The windows exhibit^ in stained glass, 
the arms of many of the archbishops, and command a 
new of the river with the country beyond. ITie room 
is ornamented with a beautiftil chimney-piece, supported 
by Doric columns of richly veined marble; and the ceiling 
also displays antique fret work. Over the chimney 
piece is a likeness of George I. by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; and round this room are hung fine portraits, &c 
of the several archbishops ; amongst which, a full-length 
likeness of Archbishop Lamplugh, an excellent likeness 
of the present prelate, by William Owen, Esq. R. A. 
and' another of his predecessor. Dr. W. Markham, by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, are particularly remarkable. 

These are the principal rooms shown to strangers. 
The others are neat and comfortable, but display no 
superiority worthy of particular attention. The palace 
has, however, been considerably enlarged by the present 
archbishop, and his grace is still contemplating additional 
improvements. 

The pleasure grounds are partly behind the palace, 
and occupy a small extent on the bank of the river 
Ouse. They are rather confined, but laid out with 
considerable taste, and are kept in excellent order; 
displaying great variety of trees and shrubs. One of 
the walks, extending between a double row of lofty and 
luxuriant lime trees, the branches of which by uniting 
above form a lengthened canopy, is highly admired by 
every observer. In one part of the grounds is a bathing 
house, completely covered with ivy and other foliage, 
forming a very singular and not unpleasant object In 
another part is a fish pond, and not far from it,' a 
summer house or alcove, also nearly covered with 
luxuriant ivy. 
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Middlethorpe, which is principally in the parish of ^^^^' 
6t Mary Bishophiil the Elder^ York, has a handsome 



stuccoed house, now the residence of Mrs. Barlow. thorpe. 

Bolton Percy (about three miles from Tadcaster) Boiion 
anciently contained in its township eight carucates of 
land, held by Robert de Percy of the heirs of Henry de 
Percy, baron of Topcliffe, who held* it of the king, in 
capite, at the rent of four shillings per annum. There 
are two hundred and thirty-eight inhabitants. 

The church is a rectory, dedicated to All Saints> 
Valued in the liber regis at £39. 15s. 2ld. but according 
lo the parliamentary return is worth one hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum. 

Picot de Percy, in the reign of Henry I. granted the 
church of Bolton to the canons of St. Oswald of Nostel, 
which was confirmed to them by King Henry I. and 11. 
It is now in the gift of the archbishop of York. 

The present edifice was erected by Thomas Parker in 
1423. It is the largest and best built in the ainstey, con- 
sists of a nave and north and south aisles, a chancel and 
chapel on the north side, with a well proportioned tower at 
the west end. The latter is of considerable height, exhibit- 
ing four stories, finished with a battlement and handsome 
pinnacles. The windows are pointed, the lower of three 
lights, with cinquefoil heads and perpendicular tracery 
in the sweep of the arch. The south and north sides 
of the nave are each uniform, and each is made into 
four divisions by handsome buttresses, and in each 
^except the westernmost, which is occupied by a large 
porch, with a pointed arched entrance) is a pointed 
window of three lights with cinquefoil heads. The finish 
t>f the aisles is a parapet, with grotesque masks at the 
extremities. Above the pointed window at the east 
end of the south aisle is a shield, displaying a cross 

VOL. 11. 3 o 
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BOOK III, flory. The ctiancel is higher than the nave, and evi- 
dently of late construction. It is made into three 
divisions by buttresses, which finish above the parapet, 
which is embattled in pinnacles, with crocketted caps 
and finials. In each division is a large pointed window 
of three lights with cinquefoil heads and perpendicular 
tracery in the sweep of the arch. The east end of the 
chancel has double buttresses at the angles, and a large 
pointed window in the centre ; it is of five lights, having 
cinquefoil heads with perpendicular tracery in the sweep : 
on tlie apex of the roof is a cross flory. The north side 
of the church is in every respect similar to the south, 
except that the centre division of the chancel is occupied 
by a small projecting chapel. It is guarded by but* 
tresses, and has in its face a small window of three 
lights. The interior is very handsome and spacious. 
The nave is divided from tlie aisles by four pointed 
arches, which rest on octagonal columns. Half an 
intercolumniation at the west end is occupied by a small 
gallery, which does not extend over the aisles. The 
arch of division between the nave and the chancel is 
large, and rests on three attached cylinders conjoined 
with octagonal capitals. The pulpit is hexagonal with a 
large sounding board of wainscot, carved, &c. The roof 
of the nave and chancel is timber, exhibiting a depressed 
arch resting on plain blocks. The ascent to the altar is 
by a flight of three steps ; on the south side are three 
exquisite stalls, in a beautiful state of preservation ; each 
is finished with a pedimental canopy with crockets and 
finials. Adjoining is a niche with a pedimental canopy 
and pointed arch, and on each side are small but elegant 
buttresses ; the lower part is a piscina, perhaps, on the 
whole, the most perfect and elegant in the county. The 
stained glass in this church is particularly splendid ; in 
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the east window are four full-length figures of bishops c ha p. 
arrayed in pantificalibus, and St Andrew in the centre, ' 

with the royal arms of Old France and England, Percy, 
&c. In the upper niches of the north window are some 
small figures of St Michael, a templar, and the annunci- 
ation, with several shields of arms. In the south window 
are similar figures, with the effigy of a saint in the 
centre. In the second window from the east, on the 
south side, are numerous shields of arms (among 
which are those of the Goldsmiths' Company, London), 
and a full-length effigy of the Virgin and Child* In 
the opposite window is another painting of the Virgin, 
and several mutilated shields. In the third window 
from the east, on the south side, is a full-length figure 
of a bishop, and a shield containing sixteen quarterings 
of the Fairfax family. In the opposite window is a saint, 
and modem piece of stained glass, of Abraham ofiiering 
his son Isaac. The font, which is situated at the west 
end, is circular, with a curious cover of wood. The 
monuments are very numerous ; on the north side of the 
chancel is a beautiful white marble monument by 
J. Bacon, jun. consisting of a tablet surmounted by 
an urn, with a female nursing two children, inscribed by 
Sir W. M. Miber, Bart, to his wife, who died May 28, 
1805. A tieat tablet on the same side to several of the 
family of Marsden, and to J. Marsden, D. D. rector of 
this parish twenty-two years ; died February 25, 1796, 
aged sixty-five. On the south side of the chancel is a 
handsome tablet of white marble to Sir W. M. Milner, 
Bart, of Nun Appleton, bom October 6, 1754, died 
September 9, 1811, aged fifty-six. He served the 
office of lord mayor of York in 1787 and 1798, and 
was elected representative for that city 1790. Beneath 
is an oval tablet to F. P. Byng fourth daughter of the 
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BOOK 111. Hon. J. Byng; died September 11^ 1796/ Withii^ 
the altar rails is a slab to two children of H. Fairfax^ 
jEsq. of Oglethorpe, died 1654 ; adjoining is an inscrip- 
tion to Henry Fairfax, rector of this church ; died April 
6^ 1665. ' Attached to the east end of the south aisle ia 
a handsome monument, consisting of two Corinthian 
columns supporting an arched pediment, and on the top 
a shield of arms, between urns. In the centre is the 
following inscription to the celebrated parliamentary 
general. Lord Ferdinaado Fair&x. 

** M. 8. Amplissimi desideratissimiq Ferdinand! doi Fairfax baroa 

do Cameron. qTem in Britannicn virttttls ft fidei theatrv ager Ebora-. 

censis edidet maiorTm splendore clamm coratonim pacis stndio sis- 

simum irarum (ai quaa peperit i^iclnia) se ques trv eqni boniq 

tenacissimum quippe summa domi forisq auctoritate pariq apad 

omnos ordines gratia pablicie quietis amans sed bello in9uperabili& 

deztra gladium sinistra statera tenens ntrivsq laydis tropsa retolit 

Religionis cultor, Literarum patronus >Humanitatis repnmicator. 

NobilisBims prolis numero et pietate felix qua Tirnm Marie £d- 

roondi eomit MulgraY fiiia noTies beavit 'quid igitur novi si (quos 

siogularis amor tamdiv tamq multiplici pignore sociabit) mors ipsa 

non divimat 

-, .. ( iBtaUs sue 64 

Obiit anno i „ , . ^ ,,.,^ 

i Salutis humane 1647. 

Attached to one of the north pillars is a tablet to 
W. Fairfax, Esq. of Steeton; died July 3, 1694. The 
chapel on the north side of the chancel is used as a 
Testry, and contains nothing worthy notice. 

Nearly adjoining the church is the rectory, a handsome 
building with a good garden, well laid out. 

The manor of Bolton is thus noticed in the Domesday 
book: 

" In Bodeltone, Norman hath two carucates of land 
and a half to be taxed, where there may be two 
ploughs* Picot now has it of William, himself one 
plough there, and three villanes, and one bordar with 
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one plough* There is the site of one mlU, and ten chap. 
acres of meadow. The whole manor^ nine quarentens ' — 



long, and two broad. Value in Eang Edward's time, 
«ixty shillings, now fifteen* To this manor belongs the 
soke of Temusche and six oxgangs* In Stivetune 
(Steeton), one carucate. In this land there may be one 
plough. 

" In Bodeltone, ligulf, Turohil, Ernui had eight earu- 
cates of land to be taxed, where there ^ may be four 
ploughs. Rozelin now has it of William, himself two 
ploughs there, and six villanes with two ploughs, and 
twenty acres of meadow. There is a priest and a 
church. A wood* half a mile long and half broad. 
Value in King Edward's time forty shillings, now thirty." 

Eling Edward I. granted license to Robert de Percy, 
to embattle his mansion house at Bolton. The manor 
afterwards descended to the lords of Beaumont, who 
had here a manor house, the site of which is still 

apparentf 

The manors of Bolton Percy and Appleton are the 
property of Sir W. M. S. Milner, Bart. 

At Bolton is a good school house of brick, erected in 
1790. 

In the parish of Bolton Percy are three townships, 
Appleton Roebuck, Colton^ and Steeton. 

Appleton Roebuck is a small village, about five miles Appleton 
from Tadcaster ; the population being five hundred and 
eighty-five persons. In it is a neat chapel for the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, erected in 1819; likewise a good 
National School house^ for sixty boys and fifty girls, 
built by subscription in 1817, patronized by the Rev. 

* A great part of this wood was given by one of the Percys to 
the building of the cathedral church of York. 
•♦ Beauties of England and Wales, p. 848. 
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BOOK II r. Archdeacon Markham^ and supported by Toluntary con* 
tributions. 

A nunnery was founded here by Adeliza St Quintin, 
in the latter part of the reign of King Stephen.* It was 
endowed with considerable lands, and was dedicated to 
" God, St Mary, and St. John the Evangelist, in pure 
and perpetual almes." Tanner says, ^^ herein were a 
prioress and thirteen or fourteen nuns;" but eighteen, 
beside the prioress, were here in the thirty-first year of 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

In Pope Nicholas's taxation we find that in 1291, the 
prioress of Appleton held temporal possessions in the 
diocese of Lincoln to the amount of £13. 13«. iOd. per 
annum, and in the diocese of York, to the amount of 
£23. i5s. lOd. beside a pension of £3. 6s. 8d. from the 
church of Rither. Among the injunctions prescribed to 
the nuns of this house in the year 1489, are the follow- 
ing : — '* That the cloister doors be shut up in winter at 
seven, and in summer at eight at night, and the keys 
delivered to the prioress. That the prioress and all tlie 
sisters lodge nightly in the dorter, unless sick or dis* 
eased. That none of the sisters use the ale-house, or 
the waterside, where the course of strangers daily resort 
That none of the sisters have their service of meat and 
drink to their chambers, but keep the frater and hall, 
unless sick. That no sister bring in any man, religious 
or secular, into their chambers or any secret place, day 
or night, &c. That the prioress license no sister to go 
a pilgrimage, or visit their friends, without great cause, 
and then to have a companion. Tliat the convent grant 
no corodies or liveries of bread, or ale, or other Actual, 



* Tlie Harl. MSS. state this nunnery to have been founded by 
Adeliza and her son Robert, in the fifth year of the rei^ of John. 
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to any person^ without special license. That they take C'J^P* 

.A, V • 

in no perhendinauncers or sojourners^ unless children, ^ 

or old persons," &c. There b no return of the posses- 
sions of this house in the valor of the twenty-sixth year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. Dugdale and Speed have^ 
however, preserved a note of the valuation at that time, 
which appears to have amounted to £83. 5^. 9d, in the 
gross, and to £73. 95. lOd. clear income. Tanner says 
the site of this house was granted, in the thirty-third 
year of the reign of Henry VIII. to Robert Darknall ; 
but among the abstracts of the rolls called Originalia, 
the homages of Guido and Thomas Fairfax are recorded 
for the house and site. Another grant is recorded of 
the same, in the seventh year of Edward VI. to Sir Wil- 
liam Fayrfax, Knight, and Humphrey Shelley.* 

Upon this site Thomas Lord Fairfax built a handsome 
house, which, with the estate, was purchased by Mr. 
Alderman Milner, of Leeds, who, upon the marriage 
of his son, Sir William Milner, Bart, created in 
1716, settled it upon him and his son. It is now en- 
joyed by the present Sir William Mordaunt Stort Mil- 
ner, Bart. 

Nun Appleton hall, as the mansion is styled, is a 
large and handsome building, with a stuccoed front 
towards the south ; the park is well wooded, and dis- 
plays much interesting scenery. 

Colton has a population of one hundred and forty- Colton. 
eight persons, and a neat house, the residence of J.B.S. 
Moritt, Esq. lord of the manor. 

Steeton has a few straggling houses, and the popula- Steeton. 
tion is eighty-three persons. This place has been for 
ages the seat of the ancient and honourable family of 

* Monasticon, (new edition) vol. t. p. 663. 
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BOOK III. Fairfax. It was, by the conqueror's survey, in liie po»*- 
session of Osbem de Arches. Sir John Chamont, Kot 
was owner of the greatest part of the lands here, in 
the reign of Edward III. and had since two daugh- 
ters, Joan, who was a nun, and Margaret, married to 
William Lord Mowbray. In this manor was anciently 
five carucates and a half of land ; whereof, Richard de 
Steeton held four and a half of Walter de Falcon- 
bridge, who held the same of the heirs of Bnis, and 
they of the barons Mowbray ; who held them of the 
king in capite, at the annual rent of l\d. Another cam- 
cate was of fhe fee of Percy, as of his barony of Spof- 
ford, whereof the abbot of St. Mary, at York, held the 
one half, and the prioi-ess of Appleton the other. It 
became afterwards the seat of Sir Guy Fairfax, Ejiight, 
one of the judges of the king's bench, in the times of 
Edward IV. and Henry VII. and it has ever since con- 
tinued in the younger branch of the family. All that 
remains of this splendid mansion is the centre of the 
house (which formerly had wings) and a small chapel 
The house has several windows, square lights, with 
transoms. The chapel is of very early erection; the 
entrance, which is pointed, has the flower mouldings in 
the Norman style. The windows in each side are of 
modern workmanship ; thai in the east end is pointed, 
of five lights, with trefoil heads, and perpendicidar 
tracery in the sweep of the arch. The interior is hand- 
somely fitted up with a gallery at the west end, supported 
by a handsome screen, with stalls on each side. This 
mansion, until lately, contained the sword and chair of 
the great Lord Fairfax, which were removed by Mr. 
Fairfax to his seat. 

Ifealangh. Healaugh is the handsomest and most picturesque 
village in the ainstey. It is situated about three miles 
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from Tadcaster, and the population is one hundred and chap. 

ninety-one persons. The church, which is situated on -— 

a rising ground, is dedicated to St John ; it is a per- 
petual curacy, valued in the parliamentary return at 
between eighty and one hundred pounds. The advow- 
son of this church was, previous to the reformation, in 
the prior of Healaugh park, who presented as early as 
the sixth year of Bishop Gifibrd (1271.) The pre- 
sent patron is B. Brooksbank, Esq. 

The church is a very neat structure, apparently 
erected about the period of the Norman conquest 
A considerable portion was taken down about forty 
years ago, but rebuilt with strict attention to the style 
of the remainder of the building. It consists of a nave, 
chancel, and north aisles, and a handsome tower at the 
west end. The latter has in the upper pai*t a window 
of two lights, filled with weather boarding, and finished 
with a vane. The south side of the nave has some mo- 
dem windows; and an exquisite arched entrance of 
Saxon workmanship. It consists of four mouldings ; the 
inner one is plain, springing from a curious square ca- 
pital, and plain jamb ; the second has a fine series of 
beaked heads, resting on a square carved capital and a 
circular column; the third is composed of human 
heads^ grotesque figures, and masks, resting on a similar 
column; to the last, and the exterior one, is a fine 
chevron moulding, from a square jamb. The whole is 
in the highest state of preservation. The finish of this 
side of the nave and chancel is a sculptured block cor- 
nice, representing beasts, human beings, &c. The 
south side of the chancel has a small circular doorway 
and three windows, of modem workmanship. The east 
end has a pointed window of three lights, cinquefoil 
heads, and on the apex of the roof a foliated cross. 

VOL. II. 3 H 
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BOOR m. The porth side is almost blank ; there is a small circu* 
lar-headed door, with grotesque masks on each side^ 
and two small windows. The interior of the nave has 
all the characteristics of early Norman architecture. 
The body is separated from the north aisle by three 
bold circular arches, resting on columns composed of a 
union of four large cylinders, with large leaved capitals. 
The nave is separated from the chancel by a circular 
arch ; the plinth which supports this rises to about six 
feet plain, and then a dwarf column, highly enriched 
with true-lovers* knots, net work, &c, of the most beaur 
tiful patterns. The north aisle of the chancel is sepa- 
rated by one large arch, within which is a handsome 
table monument of alabaster. On it are the recum- 
bent effigies of a knight, in plate armour, between two 
ladies ; their feet rest on dogs, and the whole was for* 
merly painted in a sumptuous manner. At each side 
are shields of arms and small figures, and at the end 
a long Latin inscription to Thomas Wharton, Baron 
Wharton, who was summoned to parliament from the 
30th of January, in the thirty-sixth year of the reign of 
Henry VIII. 1545, to the 30th of September, in the 
eighth year of the reign of Elizabeth, 1566. He died 
August 24, 1568. The ceiling of the aisles is panelledj 
and at the west end is an octagon font 

From the first charter of the foundation of Helaugh 
priory, it appears that Bertram Haget gave to Gilbert^ 
monk of Marmonstier, and to his successors, '^ the land 
of the hermitage or desert which is in the wood of He- 
lagh, viz. that land toward the east where the water is 
wont to run and passe from the bridge called Lairbridge, 
to the passage anciently called Sangneat'' Thereupon a. 
church was built to the honour of St. John the Evange- 
list, and some religious persons fixed here by Jeffery 
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Haget, son of Bertram; and about 1218, in the second chap. 
year of the reign of Henry III. a convent of regular '. — 



canons, under the government of a prior, was established 
and endowed by Jordan de S. Maria and Alice his 
wife, who was grandaiighter to Bertram Haget. In 
the fourth year of the reign of Edward II. the king 
granted to the grior free warren in all his demesne 
lands ofHealaugh,Wighal], &c. The possessions of the 
priory principally laid in the vicinity of the house. Its 
revenues, in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. were in the gross £86. &s. 6d, ; clear £67. 3^ . I Id. 
The site of the priory was granted March 20, in the 
thirty-first year of the reign of Henry VIII. to John 
Gage, Esq. who * had a license in the same year to 
alienate it to Sir Arthur d'Arcy, and his heirs,* and it 
was afterwards the residence of Lord Wharton. This 
priory, when perfect, must have formed a spacious 
quadrangle, of which about three quarters of the east 
side remain perfect. It is of two stories, with an em- 
battled parapet ; the windows are square headed, of 
three lights each. It is at present in the occupation of 
Mr. Avison, farmer. A moat of considerable width 
surrounds the site, which is very extensive. 

Helaugh hall, the seat of B. Brooksbank, Esq. is a 
handsome building, situated in a fine park, well wooded. 

The parish of Long Marston is about seven miles Long Mar- 
from York. The population three hundred and eighty- ' °°* 
eight persons. 

The church is a rectory, dedicated to All Saints, 
valued in the king's books at £24. 3*. 9d. The patron- 
age is in the gift of Sir Robert Lawley, Bart. In the year 

* A chartulary of this priory exists among the Cot Ionian MSSw 
Vesp. A. iv. 
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BOOK III. 1400 a commission was granted to the parishioners^ be- 
cause their old church was ruinous and far distant from 
their habitations^ to translate the same from that place 
to another chapel in the parish^ and there to build 
themselves a new churchy provided that they kept en- 
closed the cemetery where the old church stood. The 
present edifice is a plain building of stone^ and consists 
of a nave^ chancel^ and north aisle^ with a squaite tower at 
the west end. The latter is in four stories^ finished with 
a battlement and pinnacles at the angles^ crocketted. In 
all the faces of this tower are pointed windows, principally 
of three lights, with plain heads. The entire face of the 
south side of the nave and chancel is stuccoed, and coo- 
tains four windows, square headed, of two lights each, 
with trefoil heads ; between the two westernmost is an 
ancient porch, the west side of which is pierced with 
four trefoil-headed lights. Within the porch is a circu- 
lar arched doorway, the mouldings plain, and resting on 
four columns, with large leaved capitals. The east end 
of the church rises to an apex, and is finished with a 
stone cross ; in this front is a pointed window of three 
lights, with trefoil heads, the sweep filled with quatrefoil 
tracery. The north side of the church is stuccoed, and 
has two windows. The interior is neat ; the north aisle 
is divided from the body by three bold circular arches, 
resting on circular columns, with square capitals. At 
the west end is a small gallery, and the ceiling is flat 
The north aisle is divided from the chancel by a pointed 
arch. The existence of the Norman circular arches in 
this building, shows that the parishioners retained a great 
portion of the former chapel, and that they only used 
their license to build a new church, for the purpose of 
enlarging the existing building, and converting it into a 
parish church. The font is a small octagon basin of 
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modern workmanship. At the east end of the chancel ^ ^^ ^* 

aisle IS a handsome monument, consisting of two recesses, 

with arabesque work, to J. Thwaites, Esq. who died 
February 17, 1602. At the north side of the altar is 
a handsome tablet to Sir Darcy Dawes, Bart son of 
William archbishop of York, who died Aug. 16, 1732, 
aged twenty-eight 

Opposite the church is a school for the education of 
ten poor children of this parish, endowed with ten 
pounds per annum. 

Near this village is the field called Marston moor, 
where, on the 2d of July, 1644, Prince Rupert, a third 
time, by his excess of valoui*, and defect of judgment, 
lost the royal army, and had a victory wrested out of his 
hands after he had aU the advantage he could desire. 
At the commencement of this memorable battle the front 
of the parliament's army extended from the north end 
of the moor to the village of Tockwith, a distance of 
nearly three miles.* Many interesting remains of this 
desperate fight are occasionally turned up by the 
plough, and are eagerly purchased by numerous vir- 
tuosi in the neighbourhood. 

This parish contains tlie townships of Angram and Angnm 
Huiton. The former contains sixty*six inhabitants, and ton. 
tlie latter one hundred and twenty-five. 

Hutton hall is a neat edifice of brick, apparently 
erected in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

The manors of Hutton and Angram are the property 
of P. B. Tliompson, Esq. M. P. 

The parish of Moor Monkton is situated on a gently Moor 
rising ground, about eight miles from York ; the number 
of inhabitants two hundred and sixty-nine. 

♦ Vide ?ol. I. p. 154. 
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BOOK III. The church is' a rectory, dedicated to All Saints, and 
valued in the liber regis at £16. I9s. Id. Patron, the 
king. It is situated at a considerable distance from the 
village, and consists of a nave and chancel, with a mo- 
dern tower of brick at the west end, in three stories. 
In the west front of it is a curious piece of sculpture^ 
evidently sepulchral ; it represents a lady in a niche, and 
before her a blank shield. The south side of the nave 
has a porch, with a Norman entrance, and several 
square-headed windows. The east end of the church 
has also a square-headed window of three lights, with 
cinquefoil heads. The north side of the church has a 
small Norman window. The interior is plain, with no 
arch of separation between the nave and the chancel. 
The font is circular, and the ceiling is painted in imi- 
tation of clouds. 

Ilersay. This parish has one township, Hersay, having a popu- 

lation of one hundred and sixty-one persons, and a 
ismall chapel for Wesley an Methodists, built about 1824. 
In this parish is the ancient seat of the honourable 
family of Slingsby, now called Red House. It is 
situated upon the banks of* the river Ouse, and formerly 
exhibited a centre and wings, with an attached chapel. 
The house, of which only the centre remains, was built 
by Sir Henry Slingsby, in the reign of Charles I. and the 
chapel was built by his father. ITie present remains are 
in a sad state of decay. About 1562 F. Slingsby, Esq. 
purchased Red House and Scagglethorpe, of Robert 
Oughtre, Esq* whose ancestors had resided in this 
neighbourhood from the time of Edward HI. the site of 
whose mansion is at a small distance from the west front 
of the present edifice. 

Upon the west front of the chapel of Red House is 
inscribed, " Pro termino vitae, sic nos non nobis ;" and on 
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the other front, " Paulis per et relucebis ; et ipse. M.R. chap. 

•A V m 



29, 1652." There are several apartments in the house 
retaining some of their ancient grandeur. The chapel 
IS the most perfect apartment ; it is paved with marble, 
disposed in squares. At the west end is a spacious 
gallery, and round the remainder of the interior are 
curiously carved stalls. The ascent to the gallery is by 
a flight of stairs, thus described by Sir Henry Slirigsby 
himself, in his memoirs : — ** The staircase is above five 
feet withiii the rails in width ; the posts eight inches 
square ; upon every post a crest is set of some of my 
especial friends* and my brothers-in-law ; and upon that 
post that bears up the half-pace that leads into the painted 
chamber, there sits a blackamoor, (cast in lead by An- 
drew Karne,) with a candlestick in each hand to set a 
candle in to give light to the staircase." In the east 
window is much stained glass, consisting of the armorial 
bearings of the family, those of Thomas Morton, bishop 
of Lichfield, and Canterbury and Oxford impaled, &c. 
From the terrace, which is a handsome raised walk, 
was formerly a good view of York and its cathedral, and 
the surrounding country. Red house is now the resi- 
dence of Mr. Hops. 

Nether or Water Poppleton is situated about Nether or 
four miles from York. Population two hundred and fifty- Poppieton* 
fi)ur. The church is a vicarage, dedicated to All Saints, 
and valued, according to the parliamentary return, at 
seventy-four pounds. Patron, the archbishop of York. 

The church is small, and consists of a nave, chancel. 



* Slingsby, Pembroke, Sir W. Bethel, Sir T. Metcalf, Sir A. la- 
gram, Mr. Watterton, Mr. Stapylton, Sir John Fenwick, Vayasour, 
Lord Fanconberg, Saville, carl of Cumberland ^ Lord Fairfax, and 
ihe earl of Northumberland. 
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BOOK lir. north aisle and a tower^ or turret^ at the west end^ com- 
prehended in the plan. The latter is of low elevation, 
and is finished at the angles with small pyramidal pin- 
nacles. In the west front is a modem doorway^ with 
a circular-headed window above it The north side 
of both the nave and chancel display several modern 
and ancient windows ; the latter are of two lights, with 
trefoil heads. The east end has a square-headed 
window of three lights with trefoil heads. The south 
' side is blank, with two immense buttresses* The chan- 
cel has a curious appearance, having a slate roof of 
the ancient height, while the nave is reduced consider- 
ably, and has a lead roof. The interior is very plain, 
with a small gallery at the west end and on the north 
side of the nave. A circular arch is between the nave 
and chancel. The font is a square basin lined with lead. 
The monuments are very curious, but in the most 
shameful and reprehensible state of neglect. On the 
north side of the chancel is a man kneeling between 
two females, the whole between black marble columns 
supporting a broken pediment; dedicated to some of the 
Hutton family of Poppleton. On the same side, within a 
niche, is a full-length effigy of a knight in half armour, 
kneeling. One hand rests on the pommel of his sword, 
while the other holds a book, &c. to Uie memory of Sir 
Thomas Hutton, Knt son of Mathew Hutton, archbishop 
of York ; died 1620, aged thirty-nine. This monument 
is of alabaster, but wretchedly daubed with w&^ewash. 
Within a niche, above which are small figures of 
Hope, and Charity, is the half length effigy of Lady 
Anne Hutton, who died January 18, 1651, aged sixty-four. 
This figure is in the coloured costume of the period. 
A neat tablet to J. Dodsworth, Esq. who died July 18, 
1813, aged seventy-three. He established in this parish. 
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in 1797, a school house and dwelling house for ten chap 
scholars^ and endowed it with ten pounds per annum. ^ — 

Adjoining the last parish is Upper or Lajnd Popple- Upper or 
TON^ which is a" hamlet in the parish of Bishophill the pieton. 
Younger^ and liberty of St Peter. 

The churchy or rather chapel, is a curacy, of which 
the dean and chapter are patrons. It consists of a nave 
and chancel, at the west end is a modern door of en- 
trance, and on the apex of the roof is a pointed arch, 
within which is a belL The other sides of the chapel 
have modem windows, and on the south side is an 
ancient circular-arched doorway. The interior is very 
plain, the roof flat, and at the west end is an ancient 
circular font on an octagonal plinth. 

Here is a chapel for Wesleyan Methodists, erected 
about ten years ago. 

The lands here formerly belonged to the abbey of 
St Mary, York, to which they were given by Osbeme 
de Archis, almost at its first institution. Here the 
church of York had seven carucates of land, and the 
abbot of St Mary^s two carucates and a half. Sir 
Thomas Widdrington writes, that there was a mayor of 
York killed at Poppleton, in the reign of Richard II. as 
he conjectured, in some controversy betwixt the abbot 
and citizens.* 

RuFFORTH is situated on the high road from York to Rufforth. 
Wetherby, being distant from the former place five 
and a half miles. Population, two hundred and ninety- 
five persons. 

The church, which is the meanest ecclesiastical edifice 
in the ainstey, is valued in the king's books at £4. I3s. 4<f. 

• Drake's Ebor. 
VOL» II. 3 I 
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BOOK uu and in the parliamentary return at eighty pounds. Pa- 
tron Mrs. Thompson. It consists of a nave and chancel, 
with a small turret at the west end ; on the south side is 
a brick porch, erected in 1798, within which is a circular- 
headed doorwfiy. The interior is meanly fitted up, and 
the font, which is circular, is at the west end. 

Thorpe The parish of Thorpe Arch is situated about three 

miles from Wetherby, and has a population of three 
hundred and forty-three persons. 

The church, which is situated a considerable distance 
from the village, is dedicated to AU Saints, and is valued 
iof the liber regis at £3. I5s. 5d, The patronage is in 
the gift of the earl of Huntingdon. The church consists 
of a nave, chancel, and north aisle, with an attached 
tower at the west end. The latter is finished with a 
battlement and low crocketted pinnacles at the angles, 
and in the west front is a circular-headed doorway of 
two mouldings, resting on attached cylinders ; the inner 
one is plain^ the outer consists of birds' heads, &c. The 
south side of both the nave and chancel is modem, and 
is of the spurious order, termed " Carpenter's Gothic" 
The east end has a modern pointed window of two 
lights, and the north side is perfectly plain, except a 
large window to the vestry. The interior is neatly fitted 
up. The aisle is divided from the nave by four equi- 
lateral arches resting on octagonal columns. At the 
west end is a gallery, and beneath it the font, a neat 
octagonal basin. On the north side of the chancel is 
a tablet to the Rev. R. Remington, forty-five years 
vicar of this parish. He died September 10, 1820, 
aged seventy. Near it is a brass tablet witli an extract 
from the will of the Right Honble. Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings^ who increased the value of the living. In 
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making a vault for the family of Hemington, in 1820, on chap. 
the north side of the church, a stone coffin was (lis- 



covered, and is now deposited in the church yard. 

The village of Thorpe Arch is extremely picturesque; 
there is a handsome bridge of four arches across the 
river Wharf, which here flows with considerable ra- 
pidity. Thorpe Arch is supposed to derive the latter 
part of its name from the family of D*Archis, who came 
in with the conqueror, and had large possessions in 
these parts. At Thorpe Arch is tlie seat of W. Gossip, 
Esq. the lord of the manor. 

Wa'lton is situated about two miles from Wetherby, Waltoa, 
with a population of two hundred and forty-seven 
persons. 

The church is a perpetual curacy, valued, according 
to the return to parliament, at fifty pounds. The patron- 
age is in the impropriators. The church, which is 
situated in the highest part of the village, consists of a 
nave and chancel, with an attached tower at the west 
end. The latter is in four stories, with a battlement 
and crocketted pinnacles at tlie angles. The south side 
of the nave is made into three divisions by buttresses ; 
in the westernmost is a porch and pointed doorway, and 
in the others square-headed windows. The south side 
of the chancel has a handsome pointed window of three 
lights, with trefoil heads and three quatrefoils conjoined 
in the sweep of the arch. The pointed window in the 
east end is still handsome, having five lights, with trefoil 
heads and ten quatrefoils in the sweep of the arch ; all the 
tracery in the heads of those windows is filled up with 
plaster, in the most disgraceful manner. The north side 
of the chancel is blank, and that of tlie nave is similar to 
the south, except that there is no porch. The interior is 
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BOOK >"' plain^ the ceiling being flat and concealing the tracery 
of the east window. On the north side of the chancel 
is a handsome monument, consisting of a recess with a 
crocketted pediment, enclosing seven leaves, and on 
each side is a buttress ending in a finial. Much of the 
work 'of this elegant design is destroyed by a tablet to 
Nicholas Fairfax, Esq. nephew and heir of Charles 
Lord Viscount Fairfax, of Gillein castle, who died 
February 26, 1702, aged forty-four. Beneath this, and 
partly reclining on the slab of the more ancient one, is 
the effigy of a knight in full armour, with a hood, gorget, 
and tippet of chain or mail armour ; he has a jupon^ 
and over it an enriched belt for the sword. From the 
style of the armour, it appears to be the effigy of a person 
of distinction of the reign of Edward IIL The font is 
octagonal, at the west end of the church. 

The town is small, and built on the side of a hill. On 
the front of an ancient building, now a cottage, are the 
arms of the Fairfax family, quartered with five other 
families, and supported by a lion and a bear; higher 
up, over a doorway, is the date of 1684. A sunday 
school is established in this village. 

Here also was a noble mansion, once the residence 
of the Fairfax family. It was taken down about eighty 
years ago, and a modem house built on its site, now the 
residence of Mrs. Wright. 

Wighili WiGHiLL is situated about two and a half miles from 

Tadcaster, with a population of two hundred and fifty 
persons. 

The church is a vicarage, dedicated to All Saints. It 
is Valued in the liber regis at £5. 3m. 6id. ; but from the 
parliamentary return, it appears to be worth one hundred 
and thirty pounds. The advowson of this church was 
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given to the prior of Helaugh park, in I29L At present chap. 
it is in the gift of H. Maisters, Esq. The church of — - — — 
Wighill is situated on the summit of a hiU^ from which 
is one of the most extensive and beautiful prospects in 
the ainstey. It consists of a nave and north aisle^ a 
chancel and small chapel on the north side, and %low 
tower at the west end* The tower has several windows, 
disposed in three stories^ those in the upper one are 
pointed and filled with weather boarding. The whole is 
finished with battlements, and crocketted pinnacles at 
the angles. The south side of the nave has three square* 
headed windows and a porch, in the roof of which are 
two shields of arms, one charged with a lion rampant 
the other with three combs. The entrance door is 
curious, but in a sad state of dilapidation : it consists of 
four mouldings ; the first is a plain circular one resting 
on attached columns with square capitals, the second is 
more curious, having various subjects, a man killmg a 
pig, another carrying it, fox and goose, &c. these rest on 
cylindrical pillars with carved capitals ; the third is com- 
posed of heads of birds resting on larger cylinders, the 
capitals of which display scriptural or historical subjects. 
The last is a bold chevron moulding. The windows in 
the chancel are similar to those in the nave. The east 
window is pointed, of three lights, with perpendicular 
tracery in the sweep of the arch. The interior is plain, 
the aisle is separated from the body by four circular 
arches, resting on columns formed by a union of four 
massy cylinders, with octagonal capitals. The tower 
is open to the nave by a pointed arch, and the roof 
throughout is waggon-head ceiling. In the north 
window of the chancel is a shield of arms ar. three 
lozenges gu. and in the east window of the chapel 
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BOOK in. )s a shield of arms or, a maunch gu. In the chapd 
is a handsome table monument of alabaster, in to- 
lerably perfect preservation. On the front are four 
Ionic columns of dark marble, and in the west inter* 
columniation are three female figures kneeling, and in 
. the easternmost three boys in a similar attitude, all 
dressed in the costume of the period. In the centre is 
a long Latin inscription to Robert Stapylton,.Esq. lord 
of Wighill, who died in London, March II, 1634, aged 
thirty-three. It was erected by Catharine, daughter of 
Viscount Fairfax, to his memory. On the table is his 
full length effigy in plate armour, on his left side is a 
sword, his hands conjoined in prayer, and beneath hint 
is a mat rolled up at the head for a pillow.* In the same 
chapel, on the floor, are numerous slabs to the memory 
of the Stapleton family during the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
centuries. 

The family of Stapleton was for a long time in the 
possession of this estate. Sir Robert Stapleton, who 
was sheriff of this county in the twenty-third year Si the 
reign of Elizabeth, met the judges with seven score men 
in suitable liveries. He was descended of Sir Miles 
Stapleton, one of the first founders of the noble order 
of the garter, and sheriflT for five years, from the twenty- 
ninth year of the reign of Edward III. Sir John 
Harrington, in his book addressed to Prince Henry, 
gives him this great character: — "Sir Robert Staple- 
ton, a knight of Yorkshire, whom your highness bath 
often seen, was a man well spoken of, had scarce an 
equal, and no superior in England, except Sir Philip 
Sidney." The manor and extensive estate of this family 

^ Tho features much resemble those of Charles I. 
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was sold a few years ago to Richard Fountayne Wilson, ^ S^ ^* 
Esq. M. P. — 

The village is small^ but neat ; in it is a brick chapel, 
erected in 182S, for the Wesleyan Methodists. 

Wighill park, the seat of R. Yorke, Esq. is extensive 
and well laid out; the house, which is of stone, is large 
and elegaptly fitted up. 
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